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Those whose duty it is to acquaint themselves with labour legis- | 
lation enacted in foreign countries are not seldom embarrassed by | 
the difficulty which arises from a lack of familiarity with the nature 

and authority of the courts whose task it is to put that legislation 

into effect. The following summary! has therefore been prepared as 
a first contribution to a simple comparison of the judicial systems | 








of civilised nations, and in the hope that readers may derive from it 
sufficient knowledge of the English system to enable them to appre- 
ciate the manner in which labour laws are interpreted and adminis- 
tered in England. 








THE Sources oF EnGuisH INDUSTRIAL LAW 





HAT part of the Law of England which is more particularly 
concerned with the conditions under which a person renders / 
services to an employer is known as “ Industrial Law”. This | 
term is now used to include other laws for the benefit of the 
workers, such as the Health Insurance Acts and the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, which do not, perhaps, strictly speaking affect the 
contract of employment, although the employer is required to 
contribute his share of the cost. This term, though used by text- 
book writers, is not recogniséd by the theory of English juris- 




















‘ It should be borne in mind that this summary relates entirely to legal pro- 
cedure in the Courts of England and Wales. The procedure of the Scottish Courts 
differs so widely from that of the English Courts that it would be impossible to 
include it in the same survey, and this is also true, though to a lesser extent, of 
procedure in the Courts of the Irish Free State and those of Northern Ireland. 
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prudence, which has consistently declined to divide the general 
body of the law into sections indicating a special subject-matter 
or a special type of legal relationship. For this reason it is impos- 
sible to point to any separate branch of the English law dealing 
solely with questions relating to labour, and Industrial Law can 
only be pieced together by extracting from the general body of 
the law those parts of it which can be described as governing the 
relationship between an employer and his workers. It thus becomes 
essential to explore the whole field of the law ; and, for the conve- 
nience of readers who are not acquainted with the nature of English 
jurisprudence, it is thought advisable to preface this survey of the 
interpretation and enforcement of Labour Laws in England by a 
brief account of the component parts of the general law which 
have contributed to form the system that has come to be known 
as Industrial Law. 

English law has never been converted into a written and sys- 
tematically arranged code. It consists in part ofa body of tradi- 
tional law developed and adapted to modern requirements by 
judicial decisions, and in part of legislative enactments. It is in 
effect an agglomeration of three distinct systems of law, namely : 

(1) The Common Law ; 
(2) Equity ; 


(3) Statute Law, or Acts of Parliament. 


The Common Law 


This is the old traditional law which is still the fundamental 
part of English Jurisprudence. It has never been declared by 
express enactment of the Legislature, but consists in the develop- 
ment, through the medium of judicial decisions, of a body of ancient 
customs and usages handed down from the Middle Ages. It is 
nowhere to be found stated in comprehensive form, but must 
be gathered together from a vast number of reported decisions of 
the judges of the higher courts. Theoretically it has existed from 
time immemorial, and so it is taken for granted that there is always 
a rule of law in existence which will govern the facts of any dispute 
which is brought before the Courts for adjudication. If this rule 
cannot be discovered in written form in the report of some earlier 
decision, the judge trying the case is called on to state the rule, 
and his declaration of the law is deemed to be authoritative until 
it has been varied or set aside by a judge of superior rank. The 
result of this process is that, although the Common Law is 
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generally referred to as. the unwritten law, it is in fact to be found 
for the most part in the published reports of judicial decisions which 
commenced in the Middle Ages and have been continued down 
to the present time. Certain ancient legal treatises also possess 
the same authority as the judgments of the Courts ; but for present 
purposes these can be disregarded as their influence on Industrial 
Law is wellnigh negligible. The Common Law is consequently 
often termed judge-made law, and in this connection attention 
may be directed to the binding force of the decisions given by the 
judges of the higher courts, which constitutes perhaps the most 
salient characteristic of Anglo-American jurisprudence. The 
reasoned judgment of an English judge on facts given in evidence 
before him is, in so far as it purports to lay down a rule of law, 
binding on all judges of equal or inferior rank but not on those of 
higher degree. The highest court of all, namely, the House of 
Lords, has repeatedly affirmed the conclusive nature of its deci- 
sions, even as applied to itself, so that when declared by the House 
of Lords judge-made law is beyond appeal and assumes a final 
form. The Common Law is however not supreme, but is subject 
to modification by two controlling influences. It myst in case of 
conflict yield to the rules of a collateral system of law known as 
Equity ; and, what is most important, it can be varied or set aside 


by Act of Parliament. No general view of the law of England is 
therefore complete or accurate without an appreciation of the part 
played by each of these three elements in building up the composite 
structure of the law as a whole. 


Equity 


Until recently England possessed two separate systems of law 
which were administered contemporaneously ; namely, the Common 
Law, and a parallel system known as Equity. This phenomenon 
was due to the existence side by side until 1873 of two distinct 
sets of Courts, each of which administered its own body of law. 
The explanation of this duplication of judicial functions is to be 
found in the fact that in the Middle Ages litigants who based their 
claims not on the rules of the Common Law, but on some moral 
right, adopted the course of presenting petitions for redress to 
the King, as the fountain-head of justice, imploring his inter- 
ference on their behalf. These petitions were referred by the King 
to his chief Minister of State, the Chancellor, and the latter, in 
deciding whether relief should be granted or not, paid no regard 
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to the rules of the Common Law but acted in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience as to what was just or equitable to be 
done under the circumstances. His decisions took the form of 
royal commands which were enforceable by imprisonment in the 
event of disobedience, and which could not be contested on the 
ground that they were contrary to the Common Law. In course 
of time this process of appealing to the Crown for redress became 
a regular practice, and a court known as the Court of Chancery 
was established for the purpose of dealing with these petitions. 
The Chancellors, moreover, ceased to determine the questions sub- 
mitted to them in accordance with their individual sense of what 
was just in any particular circumstances, and commenced to lay 
down rules which were intended to be of general application. 
In this way a new body of law gradually came into existence, 
consisting of decisions which-were binding on all judges of equal 
rank in the Court of Chancery. 

The name of Equity was given to this system of law; and, 
after a prolonged and embittered struggle, the Courts administer- 
ing it established their right to prevent proceedings in the Com- 
mon Law Courts which involved a violation of the rules of Equity. 
The machinery by which the control of the Courts of Equity was 
made effective took the form partly of orders known as “ injunc- 
tions ’’ prohibiting the further prosecution of proceedings which 
had been commenced in the Common Law Courts for the enfor- 
cement of rights which would not have been recognised in Equity, 
and partly of the granting of relief which could not be obtained in 
the Common Law Courts. The inconvenience, delay and expense 
resulting from this duplication of judicial functions was put an 
end to by the Judicature Act of 1873, which abolished the separate 
Courts of Common Law and of Equity, and replaced them. by a 
new tribunal (the Supreme Court) having power to apply the rules 
both of Common Law and of Equity to the determination of dis- 
putes, subject to a proviso that where the two systems were in 
conflict Equity should prevail. 





































Statute Law 


The sovereignty of Parliament, which ‘s the dominant charac- 
teristic of English institutions, involved the submission of the 
judges both of the Common Law and Equity Courts to the behests 
of the Legislature. Statute Law, consisting of Acts of Parliament 
passed from time to time, has thus become the highest form of 
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English Law, superseding any rules of the Common Law or of 
Equity which are in conflict with it. A ready instrument was thus 
provided for correcting the defects of judge-made law, and for 
dealing with matters which lie outside the scope of the Common 
Law and of Equity. English Statute Law is almost inconveniently 
voluminous. It commences with Acts of Parliament passed in the 
13th century, and at the present day far exceeds in bulk any of the 
European codes of law. Moreover, as will be explained in detail 
hereafter, the duty of expounding the meaning of the Statute Law 
has devolved on the judges, with the result that the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament can often only be administered in connec- 
tion with a mass of legal decisions, that is, judge-made law, deal- 
ing with questions of interpretation. 

The great bulk of English Industrial Law takes the form of 
Statute Law and of orders made by the Ministers of the Crown 
by virtue of their so-called power of “ delegated legislation ”’. 
Under modern conditions there are many matters which can only 
be dealt with rapidly and effectively either by a government 
department or by some other body extraneous to Parliament, 
as the procedure of the House of Commons does not lend itself to 
the discussion of intricate and very technical details and the 
framing of complicated rules relating to matters of urgency. In 
such cases Parliament is often content todeclare its general policy 
in the form of a statute, and to depute the framing of the detailed 
regulations necessary to carry that policy into effect to some other 
body, such as a government department or a municipal authority. 
In all such cases Parliament is careful to prescribe limits within which 
the delegated powers can be exercised, and also to reserve to itself 
the right to override regulations made in this way, though in 
practice this right is very rarely exercised. This power of delegated 
legislation takes one of two forms. It may in the first place consist 
in the power of making “ provisional orders ’’ which require con- 
firmation by Parliament, or more frequently takes the form of the 
power to make “ special orders ’’ which have to be submitted to 
Parliament, but become effective unless objected to by resolution 
either of the House of Commons or of the House of Lords within 
@ specified period. Once any such order, whether provisional or 
special, becomes effective, it is given the full force of Statute Law, 
and is read as part of the Act of Parliament from which it derives 
its validity. In this way the Home Office, acting under powers 
conferred by the Factory and Workshops Act of 1901, has issued a 
vast number of legislative orders far exceeding the Act itself in 
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volume, allowing exceptions or extending the scope of certain 
sections of the Act, or imposing more stringent rules for the pro- 
tection of workers in specially unhealthy or dangerous trades. 
Similar powers are given to the various Ministers concerned under 
nearly all Acts of Parliament dealing with conditions of work or 
the well-being of the workers (e.g. the Health Insurance Acts, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, etc. ). 


The Component Parts of Industrial Law 


It has already been pointed out that English Industrial Law 
is an alloy composed of the product obtained by blending together 
those sections of the Common Law, of Equity, and of Statute Law 
which relate to the rendering of services under contracts of employ- 
ment. It now remains to ascertain the proportion borne by each 
constituent element to the whole system thus brought into being. 
The great bulk of Industrial Law is composed of statutory enact- 
ments ; but standing alone this element would have very little 
significance, as the effect of the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
can only be gauged by studying them in relation to those rules of the 
general body of the law which bear upon the same subject-matter. 
Modern industrial legislation is chiefly concerned with the inter- 
ference of the state in the legal relationship between master and 
man by the imposition of statutory obligations upon employers 
of labour, and the trend of this legislation cannot be understood 
without some knowledge of the rules of the general law upon which 
it is founded. For this reason any system of Industrial Law must 
have as its basis that part of the general law which governs the 
making of bargains for the rendering of personal services, and 
regulates the duty of an employer to his workmen and vice versa. 
The law on these subjects forms the contribution of the Common 
Law to the Industrial Law of England, and its importance is mani- 
fest. Thus there is no statute giving a complete statement of the 
law concerning the conditions under which a worker may be dis- 
missed or leave his employment, nowhere among the English 
Acts of Parliament is there one regulating so-called “ collective 
agreements ’’, which have received so much attention of late years 
in certain other countries of Europe, although probably in no 
country do agreements between organisations of employers and 
workers play a more important part in practice than in Great 
Britain. There is no statute prescribing in general the contents 
of and conditions attached to a contract of apprenticeship. Such 
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important matters ave still regulated in general by the ancient 
principles of Common Law developed and declared by successive 
generations of judges. 

On the other hand, the influence of the rules of Equity on 
Industrial Law is so slight as to be almost negligible. In fact it 
is practically limited to this, that prior to the Judicature Act 
of 1873 questions arising out of contracts of employment might 
occasionally be litigated in a Court of Equity in order to obtain 
some remedy such as an injunction, which it was not within the 
powers of the Common Law Courts to grant. In no other event 
would a Court of Equity enteriain litigation arising out of contracts 
of employment. It left the law on this subject to be laid dowa by 
the Common Law Courts, and only intervened to assist or supple- 
ment the remedying of. breaches of the Common Law or to prevent 
the latter from being evaded or abused. 


TRIBUNALS ADMINISTERING AND INTERPRETING 
Eneuiso InpustriaL Law 


The rules of Indastria] Law are enforced ia England by a 
va‘iety of tribunals, some of which are Courts of Law properly so 


called, whilst others are tribunals appointed ad hoc which do not 
form part of the recognised judicial system of the country. English 
legal institutions are not symmetrical. Nearly all the various 
courts of which the English system is composed take some part 
in the enforcement of Industria] Law and it is, in practice, difficult 
to draw a very definite line between those which are called upon 
to inflict penalties upon employers or workers for breach of the law 
and those which decide upon the civil claims of the workers against 
their employers or vice versa. Nor is it possible to deal with the 
English judicial system from the point of view of the different 
laws to be enforced. We must first describe the English system 
of courts in a general way and then see how the various branches of 
Industrial Law in particular are enforced and interpreted through 
them. Judicial functions given to executive authorities not form- 
ing part of the regular judicial system of the country as, for 
instance, in the case of the administration of the Health Insurance 
Acts and the Unemployment Insurance Acts, can best be consi- 
dered in connection with the laws to which they relate. The system 
of arbitration by arbitrators chosen ad hoc will also be best referred 
to later on incidentally, especially as formal arbitration under the 
Arbitration Act of 1889 is usually expressly excluded where pro- 
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vision is made for arbitration in connection with Industria! Legis- 
lation. It should be noted, however, that in general it is open 
to the parties to a dispute arising out of a contract of employment 
to submit their cause to an arbitrator selected by them under the 
Arbitration Act of 1889 instead of having recourse to one of the 
ordinary courts. The arbitrator or arbitrators are chosen by the 
parties to the dispute, and the Arbitration Act contains provisions 
designed to meet the case of a deadlock due to the fact that the 
parties are unable to agree on the choice of an arbitrator. The 
main difference between proceedings in an arbitiation and those 
in an action before a1 ordinary court is that the matter is handled in 
a less formal way and that there is no publicity. Arbitrations of this 
kind ere of very little importance in Industiial Law, but other 
types of arbitration play an important pert, as we shall see later. 

The English Courts of Law can be divided for the sake of con- 
venience into two groups, (1) the Superior Courts, (2) the Inferior 
Courts. The difference between the two sets of Courts lies in the 
fact that the jurisdiction of the Inferior Courts is limited, and that 
the judges of those Courts have not the power of declaring the 
law so as to create precedents binding on other judges. But for 
our present purposes the Inferior Courts are of the very greatest 


importance as it falls to them in the great majority of cases to deal 
with questions involving the application of Industrial Law. 


The Superior Courts 


The so-called Superior Courts are the following : 
(a) The House of Lords ; 
(6) The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
(c) The Supreme Court of Judicature, which consists 
of two branches, namely, (i) the Court of Appeal 
and (ii) the High Court of Justice. 


(a) The House of Lords. 


The highest Court in the land and the final Court of Appeal 
is the House of Lords, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, who 
is both head of the Judiciary and Minister of Justice. Although 
an appeal to this Court is in form an appeal to the whole body of 
Peers of Parliament, the matter is in practice governed by the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Acts which provide that appeals shall be 
heard by a quorum of three, at least, of the following high judicial 
officers of the Crown : (1) The Lord Chancellor, (2) six Lords of 
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Appeal in Ordinary (who are professional lawyers on whom life 
peerages have been conferred for the purpose of enabling them to 
sit in the House of Lords), (3) Peers who have held certain high 
judicial posts. In theory any peer other than those mentioned is 
entitled to take part in the hearing of appeals, but, an honourable 
understanding exists by virtue of which the matter is entirely in 
the hands of those peers by whom the quorum mast be constituted. 

This tribunal possesses a deservedly high reputation for learn- 
ing and impartiality. It may not be out of place to state that the 
view is widely held that the House of Lords has given evidence of 
a breadth of view in dealing with industrial questions which has 
not always characterised the decisions of the Courts of inferior 
degree ; that the Court, though essentially aristocratic in theory, 
is in practice truly democratic ; and has won the respect and 
confidence of the English public to a greater extent than almost 
any other Court. 


(6) The Privy Council. 





A brief reference must be made to the position of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which is the Supreme Court of 
Appeal from the Courts of the British Dominions beyond the seas. 
This tribunal has no jurisdiction in matters with which the Indus- 
trial Law of England is concerned, and its decisions are not binding 
on the English judges. At the same time it cannot be ignored, 
because the industrial legislation of the Imperial Parliament has 
been adopted to a considerable extent by the legislatures of the 
Dominions, and the interpretation of this legislation by the Judicial 
Committee is treated with very great respect, and has very nearly 
the same authority as if it had emanated from the judges of the 
English Courts. 

The Committee consists of all privy councillors who have held 
certain high judicial offices in the United Kingdom or certain of 
the Dominions, but in practice the appeals are invariably heard 
in each particular instance by selected members. 


(c) The Supreme Court of Judicature. 


This tribunal, which dates from 1873,is the lineal descendant 
of the former Courts of Equity and Common Law. Its main division 
is into two branches, namely, the Court of Appeal, and the High 
Court of Justice. 
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(i) The Court of Appeal. There is a right of appeal in every 
case, with certain unimportant exceptions, from the decisions of 
the High Court of Justice to the Court of Appeal. The Court 
consists at present of the Master of the Rolls, who acts as Presi- 
dent, five Lords Justices of Appeal and certain ex officio members. 
The Court usually sits in two divisions of three judges. The Court 
is bound to follow its own precedents as well as those laid down 
by the House of Lords, but it is not bound by any declaration of 
the law by the judges of the High Court of Justice, and has full 
power to reverse or vary their decisions on appeal. 

(ii) The High Court of Justice. This is the highest of all Courts 
of first instance in England. Its main characteristics are that its 
jurisdiction is unlimited ; and that the judges of this Court possess 
the power, already referred to, of declaring the law in any case 
which is not covered by the precedent of an earlier decision of the 
Court itself or of some tribunal of higher degree. It is divided into 
three groups which theoretically are parallel in jurisdict‘on : 
(1) the Chancery Division, (2) the King’s Bench Division, and 
(3) the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division. The reasons 
which led to this separation are historical and space does not 
permit of an explanation of the causes which underlie it, but it is 
roughly speaking correct to say that, although in theory these 
three Divisions possess parallel jurisdiction, in practice the Chan- 
cery Division deals with questions relating to the law of property, 
to family law, and the law of companies, partnership, and bank- 
ruptcy ; whilst the King’s Bench Division takes cognisance of 
disputes arising out of the making of contracts and the commission 
of civil wrongs. The King’s Bench Division is moreover the Court 
of Appeal from the decisions of the Inferior Courts, and is also the 
principal Criminal Court of the land. A Court of the King’s Bench 
Division when composed of two or three judges is termed a “ Divi- 
sional Court ”’. 

The Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division (a curious com- 
bination) is concerned with testamentary, matrimonial and mari- 
time litigation. It can be ignored from the point of view of Indus- 
trial Law, as, with the rare exception of certain disputes as to 
seamen’s wages, it has little or nothing to do with questions affect- 
ing the relationship between employer and employee. On the 
other hand, both the Chancery Division and the King’s Bench 
Division play an important part in the enforcement of industrial 
legislation. By virtue of their traditional association with the 
granting of injunctions, the Chancery Courts are usually resorted 
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to in disputes arising out of the activities of trade unions, where the 
main object of the proceedings is to obtain an order of the Court 
restraining the trade union from taking certain steps, whilst the 
King’s Bench Division, by reason of its general superintendence 
of the Inferior Courts, is very frequently called upon to de.l with 
industrial matters. 

It must, however, always be borne in mind that the jurisdiction 
of the High Court is in practice 1estricted, where industrial liti- 
gation is concerned, by two distinct factors. Iu the first place, all 
cases where the claim is below a certain value are relegated to the 
Inferior Courts. Secondly, there has been a marked tendency of 
recent years on the part of the Legislature to exclude the juris- 
diction of the High Court in matters involving industrial legis- 
lation. This is mainly due to the great expense, inconvenience, and 
deley involved in the proceedings in the High Court in London, 
but also to some extent to the belief that litigation in which em- 
ployers and employees are concerned is best dealt with either by a 
specially constituted tribunal or by a local Court with the per- 
sonnel of which all parties are familiar, a belief which is no doubt 
based on the assumption that these lest-named tribunals are less 
likely to be suspected of class bias than a more imposing and remote 
tribunal holding its sessions in the metropolis of the country. 
Whether this policy of exclusion has been justified or not is a matter 
of controversy, but in any event it is abundantly clear that the 
High Court ought not to be called upon to try cases of minor 
importance which can be dealt with just as effectively and more 
expeditiously in an Inferior Court. 

Before leaving the question of the jurisdiction of the High Court 
of Justice it is necessary to refer very briefly to the so-called circuit 
system, which provides for the holding of sittings of the High 
Court in certain selected provincial towns, England and Wales 
being grouped into eight “ circuits ’’ or districts. These sittings, 
which are known as “ Assizes’’, are held four times a year, 
generally before judges of the King’s Bench Division or sometimes 
before deputies specially appointed for the purpose, known as 
Commissioners of Assize. In this way it is possible to try the more 
important civil and criminal cases at sittings of the High Court 
held in the provinces ; but, as the procedure is in substance the 
same whether the case is tried in London or at Assizes, it does not 
appear for present purposes to be necessary to deal with the matter 
at length. 
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The Inferior Courts 


The Inferior Courts, of which there are many varieties, are so 
termed because they are subject to the superintendence and control 
of the High Court of Justice, acting through the King’s Bench 
Division. Such of them as are concerned with the enforcement 
of labour legislation may be grouped, for the sake of convenience, 
as follows : 


(a) the County Courts ; 

(6) the Courts of Petty Sessions (also termed Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction) and the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions. 


In addition to the fact that these Courts are under the super- 
vision of the High Court, they also possess certain other dis- 
tinguishing features. Their jurisdiction is limited both as regards 
geographical area and as regards the subject matter of cases 
which they are empowered to deal with. Further, a judge of an 
Inferior Court does not possess any power of declaring the law so 
as to bind other judges. He must of course follow the law as laid 
down in the Higher Courts, but any decision he may give with 
respect to a point not covered by authority has no operation except 
as regards the particular case in which it is given. 

As has already been pointed out, the High Court has in theory 
jurisdiction to deal with any case of any kind wherever it may 
arise ; but in practice all cases where the amount in dispute is 
under £100 must be tried in the appropriate County Court, and 
further the policy of the Legislature has often been to give the 
Inferior Courts the exclusive power of dealing with cases which 
arise under modern industrial legislation. The result is that these 
Courts form by far the most important element in connection 
with enforcement of the English labour laws. 


(a) The County Courts. 


The County Courts as they exist at present were established by 
Act of Parliament in 1846. The whole of England and Wales is divided 
into 56 County Court Districts, in each of which sittings of the 
Court are held approximately once a month. A judge is appointed 
for each district, who is assisted by a Registrar appointed for 
every town at which the Court sits. The functions of the latter 
official are in the main administrative, though he also possesses 
a very limited jurisdiction to deal with certain of the less important 
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cases in a judicial capacity. There is also attached to each Registrar 
a High Bailiff whose duty it is to serve summonses and other forms 
of legal process and to execute the judgments of the Court. 

Speaking generally, the County Court has jurisdiction to enter- 
tain any action arising out of a breach of a contract or the com- 
mission of a civil wrong where the amount in dispute does not 
exceed £100. 

The High Court also has power to remit certain actions which 
are brought before it to the County Court for trial, notably where 
the amount in dispute is less than £100 or where it can be shown 
that a person instituting proceedings for damages for personal 
injuries is impecunious and no special 1eason exists for hearing 
the csse in the High Court. The procedure in the County Court 
is generally of a very simple character, and the costs of proceed- 
ings are consequently much lower than in the High Court. The 


judges are very carefully selected from amongst the practising 
members of the Bar. 



























Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 


(6) 





These are Courts composed of Justices of the Peace who are 
appointed by the Crown, and are for the most part not trained 
lawyers. Their chief function is to deal summarily with minor 
criminal offences, but they also conduct investigations into more 
serious charges with a view to deciding whether the accused shall 
be sent for trial by a superior Criminal] Court, and they also have an 
extensive jurisdiction to deal with breaches of certain Acts of Par- 
liament, which although punishable by fine, can hardly be regarded 
as criminal in nature. They also have a somewhat restricted civil 
jurisdiction which empowers them to deal with certain matters spe- 
cially brought within thefr cognisance by Acts of Parliament. 

The Justices as a rule give their services gratuitously, the honour 
of appointment to the position being much coveted ; but in London 
and some of the larger towns trained lawyers are appointed who 
receive a substantial remuneration for their services. These are 
known as “ Stipendiary Magistrates ’’, but in all materia] respects 
their functions and powers sre the same as those of the unpaid 
Justices of the Peace. One of the features distinguishing Stipen- 
diary Magistrates from other Justices of the Peace is that they 
can deal with a case when sitting alore, an attribute which is also 
possessed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London 
when acting in a judicial capacity. As a rale, apart from these 
exceptions, two Justices are required to deal with a matter, and 
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in such a case the Court is known as a Court of Petty Sessions. 
The procedure in these Courts is of a very simple character, and 
the costs incurred are low. 


(c) Quarter Sessions. 


The Courts of Quarter Sessions are only of minor importance 
from the point of view of Industrial Law. They rank next to the 
High Court of Justice and the London Central Criminal Court in the 
hierarchy of criminal tribunals, but their civil jurisdiction is very 
limited and does not impinge at any point directly on the territory 
affected by labour legislation. But they possess a certain appellate 
jurisdiction which might conceivably apply incertain industrial cases. 

These Courts can be divided into two categories : (1) County 
Sessions, (2) City or Borough Sessions. This division originates 
in the fact that certain of the more populous urban areas, namely, 
“ Cities *” and “ Boroughs’’, possess their own Quarter Sessions 
which are independent of the County, and is of some importance. 
In the County Sessions the Court is constituted by all the Justices 
for the County, who are the judges in any case tried before them 
and decide it by a majority of votes, whereas in a City or Borough, 
although the Justices are present, the sole judge is the “ Recorder ’’, 
a professional lawyer appointed and paid by the local authority. 
The principal administrative officer of the Court is termed the 
“ Clerk of the Peace’’, and as a rule the right of audience is re- 
stricted to Members of the Bar. It may be added that the County 
of London possesses two Courts of Quarter Sessions which are 
of a somewhat exceptional character, and that the jurisdiction 
of Quarter Sessions in any particular case is often a question depend- 
ing on the provisions of some Act of Parliament, so that it is 
very difficult to state the limits of their jurisdiction without going 
into great detail. 


Appeals and Control of the Inferior Courts 


In England ample provision is made in general for the right 
of appeal in respect of an erroneous interpretation of the law, and 
also for ensuring that the judges shall perform their functions and 
for restraining them from any attempt to exterd their jurisdiction 
unduly. An appeal lies from the decisions of the Courts of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction both on the facts and on the law where the 
applicant has been convicted of an offence, but the right of appeal 
in cases coming within the civil as distinct from the criminal or 
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quasi-criminal jurisdiction of the Justices is limited to points of 
law. The appeal on a point of law lies to the High Court of Justice 
and is heard by a Divisional Court of the King’s Bench Division. 
A person who has been fined by a Court of Petty Sessions may 
also, as a rule, appeal to Quarter Sessions, in which event the case 
is entirely reheard and whence the case can go on a point of law 
to the High Court. 

An appeal lies from the County Court to the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court except in cases brought under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts of 1906 and 1923, in which event an appeal 
goes direct to the Court of Appeal. When dealing with appeals from 
County Courts the judges of the King’s Bench Division form a 
Divisional Court, consisting of at least two judges. Their decision 
is final but can be taken to the Court of Appeal and thence 
to the House of Lords if leave can be obtained either from the 
Court itself or from the Appeal tribunal in question. It must, 
however, be remembered that the right of appeal from a decision 
of a County Court judge only arises when it is desired to challenge 
his ruling on a point of law. There is no appeal from any finding 
by him on a question of fact. Further, if the amount in dispute does 
not exceed £20; and in certain other cases which are immaterial 
for our purpose, no appeal can be brought without the leave 
of the County Court judge himself. It is however, broadly speaking, 
correct to say that leave is rarely, if ever, refused in a proper case 
and that for practical purposes there is a full and complete right 
of appeal from the County Court on any question of law. 

So far we have been concerned with the right of appeal properly 
so called. But in certain cases an aggrieved person is given addi- 
tional remedies, which take the form of an application to the High 
Court to exercise its inherent power of supervision and control 
over the proceedings of the Inferior Courts. These remedies are 
exceptional and are only rarely resorted to, but any account of 
the rights of a litigant to challenge the decision of an Inferior 
Court would be incomplete without some reference to the extra- 
ordiaary powers which the High Court possesses for the purpose 
of ensuring the due administration of justice in those Courts which 
are subject to it. In form these remedies consist in the issue by 
the King’s Bench Division of one of the high prerogative writs, 
which are known as the writs of Mandamus, Prohibition, and 
Certiorari respectively, and which form an interesting survival 
from the mediaeval practice under which the Crown was wont 
to interfere actively to prevent any miscarriage of justice by 
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issuing a prerogative writ, i.e. a direct command to the Courts to 
perform their duties or to refraio from intermeddling in cases 
outside their jurisdiction. The “ Writ of Mandamus ” is an 
order addressed to a judge of an Inferior Court in cases where 
he is guilty of a breach of his legal duty by declining to entertain 
an action which is within his jurisdiction. The “ Writ of Prohi- 
bition ”’ is granted to restrain an Inferior Court either from acting 
without jurisdiction or in excess of its jurisdiction. It will also be 
granted in cases whee a judge proposes to try a case in which he 
is personally interested, but it cannot be used for the purpose of 
correcting erroneous decisions, proceecings by way of appeal 
being the appropriate remedy in such cases. The “ Writ of Cer- 
tiorari ’ takes its name from the opening words of the ancient 
Latin form of the writ formerly in use. It is used for the purpose 
of removiog a case from the Inferior Courts into the High Courts of 
Justice in order that justice may be done either more speedily 
or more effectively. This form of procedure is of great importance 
from the point of view of Industrial Law, as it applies not only 
where proceedings are taken in a Court of Law properly so called 
but would probably also be available in the case of other tribunals 
such as the Court of Referees under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, subject however to this qualification, that the proceeding 
which is challenged must in such an event be of a judicial character. 
Merely administrative proceedings cannot be reviewed in this way. 

Where the High Court is acting as a Court of first instance, an 
appeal lies substantially in every case from its decisions to the 
other branch of the Supreme Court, namely, the Court of Appeal. 
Thes® appeals may assume the form either of an application to 
the Court of Appeal to reverse the decision of the High Court, or 
of an application for an order that the case should be tried afresh 
by the High Court. Appeals may be carried further in practically 
every case to the House of Lords, though sometimes only with the 
leave of the Court of Appeal. The expense of carrying a case 
from the Court of Appeal to the House of Lords is, however, so 
great that these appeals are infrequent and are confined to pro- 
ceedings which either involve a very large sum of money or raise 
a point of law of great importance. 


UsrE OF THE CouURTS IN PRACTICE 


The use of the various Courts in practice for the administration 
and interpretation of Industrial Law in particular may be considered 
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from two sides : (1) in connection with the civil disputes of workers 
with their employers or with various societies (e. g. under the 
Health Insurance Acts) or with their trade unions; and (2) in 
connection with quasi-criminal cases where the state applies to 
the Courts for the imposition of penalties for contraventions of 
the law. It is not possible to divide the law itself on this plan, as 
most modern statutes giving the workers certain civil rights at 
the same time provide in some measure for penalties to be imposed 
on employers for failing to comply with the law. Thus, for instance, 
under the Trade Boards Acts not only can the worker recover 
from his employe: the minimum rate of wages applying to him, 
but also the employer may be prosecuted and fined for failing 
to pay the minimum legal rate. Even under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, which at first contemplated nothing but the civil 
right of the worker to recover the compensation due to him, there 
is now a possibility of the employer being prosecuted and fined 
for failure to affix the prescribed summary of the Act for the infor- 
mation of the workers concerned'. 


Civil Claims 


The manner of enforcing civil claims for money due, whether 
wages, compensation, damages, or benefits, may be convenieatly 
illustrated by considering the various branches of the law con- 
cerned : (a) the law relating to wages, wrongful dismissal, etc. ; 
(6b) the law relating to workmen’s compensation for accidents ; 
(c) the Health Insurance Acts ; (d) the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts ; (e) the law relating to trade unions. 

(a) Claims for wages due and other disputes concerning 
breaches of the contract of employment can be brought by manual 
labourers before the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction under the 
Employers and Workmen Act of 1875. This Act only applies 
where the claim is for not more than £10. Claims for larger amounts 
and those of domestic servants and non-manual workers must be 
taken to the County Courts. The Employers and Workmen Act 
gives the Justices within their limited jurisdiction all the powers 
of a County Court judge and empowers them to order the rescission 
of a coatract of employment. An interesting feature of these cases 
is that where claims grounded on common circumstances are made 





1 Section 10 of the amending Act of 1923. 
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by a number of persons (e.g. where workmen have been dismissed 
en bloc by their employer and are claiming damages for wrongful 
dismissal) the case of the first plaintiff on the list can be dealt 
with as a test case and the result of it then binds or benefits all 
the othe~ plaintiffs. Appeals on points of law from both the Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction and the County Courts may be taken 
to the High Court as already stated '. 

(6) The Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1906-1923, provide 
that claims which cannot be settled by agreement shall be referred 
to arbitration. The object of the use of the term “ arbitration ”’ 
in the Act of 1906 was to safeguard proceedings under it as far as 
possible from becoming entangled in the meshes of ordinary legal 
procedure, and in theory there is nothing which prevents the parties 
from selecting anyone as arbitrator in their disputes. But in 
practice advantage is almost invariably taken of the provisions 
of the Act by which the judge of the County Court of the district 
in which either party resides can be called upon to act as arbitrator. 
The actual hearing in Court follows the lines of an ordinary trial, 
but the decision of the judge is in the form of an “ award ”’ made 
by him as arbitrator and not a judgment of the Court. The differ- 
ence is, however, more apparent than real, as the award can be 
enforced in precisely the same way as a judgment of the Court. 

Thus in effect (leaving aside other possible forms of arbitration 
for the moment) the County Court judge has exclusive jurisdiction 
in claims under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 1906-19232, 
and from the point of view of labour legislation this is probably 
the most important function entrusted to the County Courts. 
This is an example of the policy noted above of excluding cases 
affecting the relations between employers and workers from the 
High Court. If the worker can prove that his injury is attributable 
to negligence, either on the part of the employer personally or of 
someone else for whom the employer is responsible, he has an 
alternative remedy under the Common Law, and actions of this 
kind, which are still common, can be and usually are brought 
directly in the High Court, the inducement being the fact that 
this Court can (and generally does) award damages on a very much 
larger scale than can be obtained by proceeding in an inferior 





1 See above, pages 222-223 

* The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, should perhaps be mentioned also in 
this connection. But this Act was avowedly temporary and experimental in its 
origin and has for most purposes been supplanted by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. It is, however, occasionally though only very rarely resorted to. 
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Court, particularly where the suitor is either a woman or a person 
of tender age. But where the workman is not in a position to prove 
negligence he is thrown back on to the remedies given to him by 
the Acts referred to and in this event he is debarred from proceed- 
ing in the High Court. Appeals from the decisions of the County 
Court judge under these Acts, as already pointed out, lie direct 
to the Court of Appeal and thence to the House of Lords. This is 
a branch of Industrial Law in which appeals to the House of 
Lords are not uncommon. 

The alternative methods of arbitration allowed under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts are very little used in practice. 
They have manifest disadvantages. The Arbitration Act of 1889, 
to which reference has been made above, does not apply to such 
proceedings, and a single arbitrator acting under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts cannot consequently even compel the atten- 
dance of witnesses or the production of documents. Proceedings 
of this nature are so very rare that it is not worth while to consider 
them further. But the Actalso permits the institution of arbitia- 
tion proceedings before committees representing employers and 
workeis. References to such committees are also very rare, but they 
do occur in the North of England, where Boards of Conciliation, 
composed of representatives of employers and workers, have been 
established in the mining industry, under the Conciliation Act 
of 1896. These committees usually suffer from the same dis- 
abilities as a single arbitrator, but the Home Secretary has power to 
confer on them the powers exercised by the County Court judge 
and he has done so in one case. Questions of law which arise can 
be submitted by the committee to the County Court judge for his 
decision and can go from him to the Court of Appeal in the ordi- 
nary way. 

(c) For the administration of the Health Insurance Acts 
certain judicial functions have been given to authorities other than 
the regular courts. Various disputes are possible under these 
Acts. There may, first of all, be a dispute as to whether a particular 
person is required to be insured or not. This question must be 
decided by the Minister of Health in the first place, but any person 
complaining of his decision may appeal to the High Court. The 
Minister may however if he sees fit refer the question direct to the 
High Court, instead of deciding it himself. The decision of the 
High Court is final. In addition to disputes of this nature there 
are other questions which may arise. For instance, the insured 
person may have a dispute with the “ Approved Society ” through 
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which his insurance is effected, or with the “ Insurance Committee ”’ 
through which medical benefit is administered. There may be 
disputes between the different Approved Societies or between 
Approved Societies and Insurance Committees. There may more- 
over be occasion for an insured person to proceed against his em- 
ployer for loss arising from neglect to pay contributions and to keep 
his card properly stamped. An insured person who has a dispute 
with his Society, being aggrieved, for instance, at the refusal of 
benefit or the amount of benefit allowed, has to proceed first in 
accordance with the rules of his particular Society which deal 
with the settlement of such disputes. The procedure consequently 
differs in the various Societies. It is, however, always an appli- 
cation to some committee or body forming part of the Society 
itself. If no satisfaction is obtained in this way the iasured person 
may appeal to the Minister of Health, who can and frequently 
does refer the matter to an arbitrator nominated by him. The 
decision of such arbitrator on a question of fact is final, but an 
appeal lies from him to the High Court on a point of law. Where 
the insured person’s complaint is against his employer on the ground 
that benefits have been lost owing to the neglect or default of the 
employer, the claim is brought before a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. If the insured person fails to take action himself, his 
Approved Society can take the necessary proceedings in his name 
and on his behalf. An appeal lies in such cases to the High Court, 
but only on a point of law. 

(d) The procedure for the settlement of disputes under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts differs materially from that under 
the Health Insurance Acts, although here «gain provision is made 
for appeal to the Minister concerned (in this case the Minister of 
Labour), in certain cases, namely, questions concerniag the inclu- 
sion of any employment under the Act, the identity of the employer 
of any person coming under the Act, and the rates of contribution 
payable. Such matters the Minister decides, subject to appeal to 
the High Court, or he may refer the question direct to the High 
Court. But claims for unemployment benefit and questions 
whether the statutory conditions are fulfilled in the case of any 
person claiming benefit are determined in the first place by officials 
appointed by the Minister of Labour known as “ insurance officers ”’. 
The claimant, if dissatisfied with the decision of this official, may, 
within 21 days, call upon the latter to report the matter to a tri- 
bunal created by the Acts and known as the “ Court of Referees ”’. 
This Court is composed of a neutral chairman, appointed by the 
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Minister, of a member representing the employers and a member 
representing the workers. The representative Members are taken 
from a panel or list, which the Minister prepares for each district, 
after consulting the advisory Committee for the district. If the 
claimant is a woman, two additional women members represen- 
ting employers and workers respectively are added to the Court. 
The Court investigates the dispute thus referred to it, and makes 
a recommendation which it is open to the insurance officer to accept 
or reject, but if he rejects it the Court can call upon him to refer 
the recommendation, together with his reasons for rejecting it, to 
the “ Umpire ”’, a permanent arbitrator appointed by the Crown. 
The Umpire’s decision on the matter is final and conclvsive. The 
right of invoking the intervention of the Umpire is not confined 
to the Court of Referees, for any association of workmea of which 
the claimant is a member possesses the right of insisting that his 
dispute shall come before the Umpire. The iasurance officer also 
has the right, if he sees fit, of referring a dispute direct to the Court 
of Referees instead of deciding it himself. 

Regulations governiag the procedure before the Court of 
Referees have been made by the Minister but are merely tran- 
sitory. They provide for notice being given to the claimant of the 
hearing of his case, and authorise him to be represented by any 
person who is not a barrister or solicitor. The proceedings are to 
be private, though the insurance officer and any otner officer of 
the Ministry of Labour}who is ordered to attend by the Minister are 
entitled to be present, and the Court may permit any other person 
to attend who is likely to be affected by the decision. In certain 
cases where the payment of the unemployment benefit is meade 
through an association of workmen under the Acts, the secretary 
of the association concerned is placea in the same position as the 
claimant. In other respects the procedure appears to be in the 
discretion of the Court or the Umpire as the case may be, for the 
Acts definitely exclude the code of procedure relating to arbitration 
which is contained in the Arbitration Act of 1889. 

(e) The legal status of English trade unions is anomalous and 
these bodies are to a very large extent outside the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Law. The policy of Parliament has been two-fold. 
In the first place the collective action of the unions hus been pro- 
tected by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, which renders trade unions 
immune from legal proceedings based on the allegation that a 
civil wrong has been committed by them either in the course of 
a strike or otherwise. Secondly, collective agreemeots were put 
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on a purely voluntary basis by the Trade Union Act of 1871, which 
prohibits any legal proceedings instituted with the object of the 
“ direct enforcement ”’ of the rules of a union, with the result that 
@ union cannot sue a member for his contributions, nor can a mem- 
ber, on the other hand, sue his union for benefits. A member 
cannot be compelled to strike, even though circumstances have 
arisen which under the rules require him to take that course. 
Such disputes must be decided solely in accordance with the union 
rules, subject to a somewhat curious exception. The Courts 
have decided that the prohibition of the “ direct enforcement ”’ 
of union rules by the Act of 1871 has only a limited effect. They 
have held that it does not prevent the Courts from entertaining 
proceedings the object of which is merely to enforce the rules 
“ indirectly ’’. Thus, although they will not interfere to order a 
union to pay benefits, or to order a member to pay his contributions, 
or to come out on stiike, inasmuch as such interference would be 
a direct enforcement of the rules, they will on the other hand grant 
injunctions to stop unions from using their funds in a way not 
permitted by the rules, and from expelling members in breach 
of the rules, such intervention by the Courts being regarded as 
merely “indirect’’. The existence of this loophole in the Act 
of 1871 has enabled the Courts to exercise a considerable amount 
of control over the unions. 

The manner in which this judicial interpretation of the Act 
of 1871 operates is well illustrated by the celebrated Osborne 
case. Osborne was a railway employee who objected to a compul- 
sory levy for political purposes which had been made on him by 
his trade union, and determined to test its legality. He commenced 
an action *n the Chancery Division of the High Court asking for 
an injunction to restrain the union from making payment for 
political objects, on the ground that the union had no power to 
utilise its funds for that purpose. He was defeated, but on appeal 
the Court of Appeal reversed the decision of the Chancery Division. 
The trade union then took the case to the House of Lords, which 
finally decided the matter in Osborne’s favour, on the ground that 
it was not competent for a trade union to utilise its funds for 
political objects. The trade union thereupon proceeded to chastise 
Osborne by expelling him from membership, grounding their 
action on one of their rules which empowered them to take this 
course if a member was found guilty of attempting to do an injury 
to the union. Osborne retaliated by commencing a second action 
in the Chancery Divisioa for an injunction to restrain the union 
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from expelling him. The union raised the defence that the pro- 
ceedings were instituted by Osborne with the object of directly 
enforcing the rules and were therefore not maiatainable. The 
Judge in the Chancery Division ruled in favour of the union, but 
his decision was reversed by the Court of Appeal. It will have been 
observed that Osborne commenced both his actions in the High 
Court, owing to the importance of the issues involved. Theoret- 
ically he could have proceeded in a County Court, but disputes of 
this nature usually involve such difficult questions of law that an 
appeal is practically inevitable, and therefore, as the case must in 
any event come before the High Court sooaer or later, the course 
is adopted of commencing it there, and the Chancery Division 
is generally selected owing to its traditional connection with the 
granting of a remedy by way of an injunction. 


Quasi-Criminal Proceedings 


So far as the enforcement of industrial Jegislation depends on 
the infliction of fines on the employer, it is to the Justices of the 
Peace, i.e. the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, that one must look 
for effective action. Thus they deal with offences against the 
provisions of Acts of Parliament dealing with factories, shops, 
mines, railways, merchant shipping, minimum wages, education, 
trade unions, National Health and Unemployment Insurance. 
The influence of the Justices of the Peace on the effective adminis- 
tration of labour legislation is very marked. One important 
iastance is the enforcement of legislative restrictions on the employ- 
ment of children, which depends entirely on the manner in which 
the Justices punish breaches of the Education Act. It may be 
said to their credit that in this, as ia other cases, they are rarely 
if ever found wanting in their duty. As has been already mentioned, 
any failure on their part to put the law into force, or any erroneous 
interpretation by them of the provisions of an Act of Parliament 
can be dealt with by the High Court by virtue of its powers of 
control and supervision of the Inferior Courts?. 


THE JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF STATUTE LAW 


The phraseology of Acts of Parliament is not infrequeatly 
ambiguous or obscure. This is generally due either to the haste 





1 See above, pages 222-223. 
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with which Parliament has performed its task, or to the fact that 
the measure as originally drafted has undergone extensive, unscien- 
tific, and often ill-conceived amendment in the course of its progress 
from its introduction down to the giving of the Royal Assent. 
In any event human ingenuity and skill is apt to be baffled on 
occasion by the almost impossible task of stating the intentions 
of the Legislature in a form which without being unduly prolix 
admits of no misunderstanding. 

It thus happens that the Judiciary is often faced with the 
extremely difficult task of deciding which of two or more meanings 
is to be attributed to a clause, or sometimes even a single word, 
contained in an Act of Parliament. The imperfections of human 
language are such that it is difficult to frame a law so to fit it to 
deal with every possible case which may arise, and there have even 
been cases on record where the Legislature has designedly adopted 
phraseology which leaves the exact meaning of an enzctment in 
obscurity. / 

The functions of the judges when dealing with a question of this 
nature are well defined. It is not their duty to criticise the action 
of the Legislature, or to make good any deficiencies which appear 
in an Act of Parliament. The old theory of the Common Law 
which laid it down that the judges could disregard any statute 
which conflicted with the Common Law or with the dictates of 
reason has long ago been abandoned, and it is now a fundamental 
rule of English jurisprudence that an Act of Parliament is to be 
interpreted according to the iatention of the Legislature, but only 
in so far as thet intention can be ascertained from the wording 
of the Act itself. A verbis legis non recedendum est. The temptation 
to speculate as to what the Legislature meant must be avoided, and 
evidence to show what its intention was must be sternly rejected. 
For this reason the Courts must not take into consideration the 
policy of the Government as expressed in the course of Parliamen- 
tary debate or otherwise. The Act must be construed in accor- 
dance with the ordinary meaning of the words used and their 
grammatical construction, unless this would result in manifest 
absurdity. The judges must give effect to language which is clear, 
even though they may be convinced in their own minds that by 
so doing they may be defeating the unexpressed intentions of 
Parliament. If the language used is not clear and admits of 
alternative interpietation, then that meaning should be assigned 
to it which is least likely to lead to injustice. It is only where the 
phraseology admits of no doubt that an Act will be so construed 
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as to alter an existing rule of law or to take away from individuals 
any existing rights or privileges. 

These rules have been subjected to severe criticism, on the 
ground that they are apt at times to defeat the object which the 
legislature had in view, and also to cause hardship in individual 
cases ; but the principle underlying them would appear to be 
incontestable. Any form of judicial interpretation which permits 
the Court to depart from the obvious meaning of a written law 
would in the end lead to consequences which would be much 
more obnoxious than those which may arise from an over-pedantic 
iasistance on the letter of the law. The latter interpretation can 
always be remedied by action on the part of the Legisleture ; 
whilst to grant an unlimited power to depart from the ordinary 
meaning of the words used in a statute would in effect be to place 
the Judiciary above the Legislature when called on to enforce the 
law. 

The matter is one which is peculiarly important from the point 
of view of English law, because once a decision is given by a Higher 
Court as to the meaning of the words in an Act of Parliament 
this ruling must be followed by all judges of equal or lower degree, 
until such time as it has been reversed on appeal. If the interpret- 
ing tribunal is the House of Lords, then the ruliag becomes final 
and stereotyped, and can only be got rid of by furtber legislation. 

Owing to their binding effect, English judicial decisions may 
thus create a new situation which was not contemplated by Par- 
liament, and it is often found necessary or desirable to modify 
or reverse judicial interpretations of statutes by fresh legislation. 
Such legislation may be intended either to develop some new 
principle laid down in a judicial iite:pretation and put it on a 
workable basis or to reverse it entirely. An example of a legal 
decision giving an impetvs towards the adoption of a new develop- 
ment in legislation may be found in the now obsolete case of 
Brintons Ltd. v. Turvey, where the House of Lords decided that the 
disease anthrax was an “accident ’’’ within the meaning of the 
old Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, which made no express 
provision for compensating industrial diseases. A claim for 
compensation for lead poisoning, however, was rejected on appeal 
owing to the slower manner of absorption of the poison causing 
it?. The decision was consequently anomalous and uncertain as 
regards other diseases, and when the Act of 1897 was repealed by 





1 Steel v. Cammell Laird and Co. 
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the Consolidating and Amending Act of 1906, the position of 
industrial diseases was regularised by definitely providing compen- 
sation for certain specified and well-known diseases (including both 
anthrax and lead poisoning) and prescribing the manner in which 
the Home Secretary might extend the list of such diseases. 

The famous Osborne decision, too, was reversed by legislation, 
subject to certain conditions and safeguards which the Legislature 
of that time considered reasonable. As we have already seen, this case 
decided that a trade union might not raise a levy for the purposes 
of promoting political action. The Trade Union Act of 1913 did 
not directly reverse this decision but provided procedure by which 
a political levy might be made legal. In other cases legal decisions 
are merely reversed by legislation. Several instances of this process 
are to be found in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923. 
An obvious example is the express extension of the definition of 
“ workmen ”! to taxi-drivers in certain circumstances*. Another 
example is in section 7 of the Act which, without explanation, 
reads very curiously, namely : “ for the purposes of the principal 
Act an accident resulting in the death or serious and permanent 
disablement of a workman shall be deemed to arise out of and ia 
the course of his employment, notwithstanding that the workman 
was at the time when the accident happened acting in contraven- 
tion of any statutory or other regulation applicable to his employ- 
ment or of any orders given by or on behalf of his employer, or 
that he was acting without instructions from his employer, if such 
act was done by the workman for the purposes of and in connection 
with his employer’s trade or business ’’. The explanation of this 
amendment is as follows. Originally, under the Act of 1897, a 
workman was debarred from claiming compensation if the accident 
was attributable to “ serious and wilful misconduct ”’ on his part. 
The Act of 1906, however, took a more lenient view and provided 
that “ serious and wilful misconduct ”’ should not bar the claim if 
the accident resulted in “ the death or serious and permanent 
disablement ”’ of the workman. Consequently, in the not uncommon 
case where a workman (particularly in mines) meets with a serious 
accident when actually neglecting a rule iatended for his safety, 
employers were prevented from defending the case on the plea of 
“serious and wilful misconduct”’ and they adopted the defence 
that in certain circumstances action in disregard of safety rules 





1 Section 9 (2) of the Act of 1923. 
2 Reversing Smith v. General Motor Cab Co. Lid. 
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placed the workman outside the sphere of his normal employment 
380 that the claim could not be upheld because the accident did not 
arise “ out of and in the course of’’ his employment*®. It was to 
overrule these decisions and to give effect to the intention of the 
framers of the Act of 1906 that section 7 was included in the Act 
of 1923. 
CoNCLUSION 

The situation may be summed up in this way. Whilst it is 
true that the difficulties encountered in interpreting Statute Law 
are principally due to the use by the Legislature of phraseology 
which either does not carry out the policy of the authors of the 
enactment in question or admits of more than one meaning, it 
may well happen that the construction put upon a statute by the 
judges will fail to respond to popular sentiment or the real intentions 
of the Legislature and must consequently be reversed or modified 
to suit the views of Parliament. Judge-made law interpieting 
an Act of Parliament may widen or limit what was popularly 
regarded as the original scope of an Act in important respects and 
may result in the adoption of amending legislation to overrule the 
judge-made law or to develop it on more effective lines. In fact 
the two systems of Statute Law and judge-made law are inextric- 
ably linked and act and react upon one another, subject always 
to the ultimate supremacy of Parliament. This makes the study 
of English Industrial Law exceedingly difficult. Even what 
might appear to a lay mind as a straightforward subject, such as 
compensat*on for accidents, needs to be studied with reference to 
old-established principles of Common Law, to at least five Acts 
of Parliament, numerous orders issued by the Home Secretary 
under delegated powers and, a continually growing volume of legal 
decisions. Judicial decisions on questions arising out of the enforce- 
ment of obligations placed upon employers by the state (e.g. 
involving the interpretation of the Factory Act) are not so volu- 
minous, and in the case of the Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts simplified procedure has been established, as explained above, 
which enables differences to be settled satisfactorily to the parties 
without any necessity for appeals to the Courts of Law. But of 
all branches of Industrial Law it is fair to say that they cannot be 
fully understood without some knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of English jurisprudence and of the judicial system which 
plays so important a part in their development. 





* See for instance the case of Bourton v. Beauchamp. 
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Methods of Calculating Index Numbers 
by 
Dr. Felix KiEezu 


Austrian Statistical Office 


Index numbers have been used — and abused — so extensively 
of recent years that the following discussion of the various types of 
index will be of general interest. While giving an account of all the 
methods of calculation in current use, the author produces and defends 
his own theory that the unweighted arithmetic mean provides a satis- 
factory index number and expresses in itself the relation between. 
price and volume of consumption. 


Index numbers are used to express quantitative variations in 
similar phenomena more explicity than can be done by mere 
juxtaposition of absolute figures. These variations, which may 
occur either in space or time, are most conveniently indicated by 
adopting one phenomenon as the standard or base for measuring 
variations in the other over a period of time or between different 
places. For example, if statistics show that the population of 
Austria is 6,526,661 and that of Switzerland 3,887,352, in order 
to compare these figures I can take the figure for Austria as a basis, 
reduce it to 100, and show the population of Switzerland in relation 
to it as 59. Similarly the rise in price of a given commodity can 
be more clearly expressed by reducing its price in the past year 
to 100 and expressing its present price as a percentage of the old 
one. 

In dealing with concrete phenomena which can be directly 
measured or counted, index numbers can be obtained by the 
simple juxtaposition of the two magnitudes compared. For 
example, the height of two men, or the temperature at a given place 
on two dates, may be related by comparing the two heightsor tem- 
peratures and expressing one in terms of the other. 

The same applies tocollective phenomena oraggregates, whichcan 
be presented as a single concrete magnitude by adding up the sepa- 
rate items. If the total imports of a country are found by adding 
together all the commodities imported during one year, and this 
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is compared with the total imports of another country, the problem 
is in effect the same as in the previous examples of height or 
temperature. Although the two countries can be compared in 
respect of every individual commodity imported, in certain cir- 
cumstances the only matter of interest is the total, which in 
spite of its collective character is regarded as a single item. 

The problem of index numbers is very different, however, 
when comparison is made not between individual items but be- 
tween averages of such items. Here the subject of consideration 
is not concrete facts which can be directly counted and determined, 
but pure abstractions which, whether consciously or not, are 
based on the assumption that the concrete things of the external 
world are merely varieties of a type, the magnitude of which the 
human mind endeavours to grasp by means of averages. Here 
again the problem is to express a number of individual items as 
a single fact ; this fact, however, represents not a total of the items 
but merely their average or mean. The object is, therefore, not 
to find a figure including all the items, but one representing them. 
This may be illustrated by an example which lies at the root of 
the present discussion : given the prices on two different dates of 
a list of commodities, it is required to find the change in these 
prices measured in terms of those on the first date. One method 
of attacking this problem is to ascertain the amount of money 
required to buy the whole of the commodities mentioned, i.e. 
to compile from the items on the list of commodities a single 
aggregate figure representing a stock of goods or the contents of 
a market basket, and to compare the value (total cost) of the stock 
or market basket on the two dates. Obviously in this case the 
comparison is not one of averages but of totals, and can be 
directly carried out in actual practice. 

The problem can also be approached by ascertaining the average 
price of the list of commodities on the two dates, and comparing 
the two averages. Assuming that the arithmetic average is used, 
the adding up of total value is only an intermediate stage in the 
calculation and is of little interest, the object being to find not 
the amount of this total, but the level of the average price of the 
series of goods for the two dates. I am, however, fully aware 
that this average price of a number of entirely different commodities 
does not and cannot exist in reality. 

The fact that the calculation of an arithmetic average involves 
adding together items for a total and thet the relation between 
the two totals is the same as that between the averages required 
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(since the divisor is the same in both cases) has given rise to the 
erroneous idea that every index number represents an average. 
The foregoing paragraphs have clearly shown that an index number 
only represents an average when the calculation is not based on 
comparison of two individual items or of an aggregate. If this 
is kept in mind it will be.possible to adapt the methods of calcula- 
ting the index to the object in view and thus to avoid the errors 
which have reduced the problem of index numbers at the present 
time to an impenetrable labyrinth of formule and theories. 


Types or Prick INDEX NUMBERS 


The development of index numbers of prices is due primarily 
to the experience and needs of the war and post-war periods. In 
practically every European country political and economic up- 
heavals brought with them marked fluctuations in the value of 
money. To begin with, the war, with the shortage of goods and the 
increased demands of the state, caused a rise in prices at a time when 
currency conditions were comparatively stable. As aresultofthe in- 
creasing shortage of money and the consequent increase in uncovered 
note circulation the stable basis of the currency provided by 
the gold standard, which had hitherto governed national and. 
international monetary relations, was lost. Its place was taken by 
fluctuating quotations on the money market, and the value of money 
became almostentirely dependent on forecasts of the economic future. 
With the loss of a stable standard every economic calculation became 
a speculation, and the only way of escaping from the confusion 
caused by perpetual changes in the standard of value was to relate 
the existing standard to its pre-war value. Thus the rise in prices 
and the depreciation of the currency brought the problem of index 
numbers to the fore in economic statistics. 

There was little difficulty in relating foreign exchange rates to 
the pre-war par. The gold par exchange of the French fiance in 
New York is 19.3, i.e. one French franc exchanged for 19.3 cents. 
If the present rate is 5.6, the corresponding index number is 28.9 
thus showing that the French franc has lost more than two-thirds 
of its value in New York, where there is a stable gold currency. 
This is a case of comparing two single items, the value of each being 
measured in terms of the other. 

The value of money can be measured not merely by the price 
paid for it abroad but in a more general fashion by the prices paid 
for goods within the country. In contradistinction to the foreign 
exchange value of money, its purchasing power within the country 
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is measured not by a single commodity, i.e. foreign currency, but 
strictly speaking by the general level of prices of home goods. 
The problem of such measurement, which at first sight might 
appear a simple one, may on closer examination be approached 
in several different ways. 

(a) It is possible to consider merely changes in prices, disregard- 
ing the fact that the various commodities in any one community are 
actually supplied in different quantities and are of very different 
importance in consumption. In view of the fact that a rise in 
prices affects each commodity to a varying extent, the attempt 
is made to find the average rise in price. It is obvious that the 
results of such an investigation are of limited value. What value 
they have in practice is chiefly due to the fact that, owing to the 
dependence of prices on each other, a rise has a tendency to level 
up prices. It may be expected that the price of a commodity 
which has risen much less than the average will tend gradually 
to approach the average. This hypothesis has often been of 
importance, not only in money market speculations for a rise, 
but also in the calculations of producers or traders in countries 
with a very low exchange. Apart from its speculative uses, the 
value of an average of this kind lies solely in its indication of a 
general trend, such as is given by any average. This point should 
always be kept in mind if it is proposed to base far-reaching 
measures of social and economic policy on this abstraction, which was 
created for purposes of pure economic theory. The abstraction 
gains in utility and accuracy in proportion as the list of commodities 
selected represents all the varieties of commodities, just as the 
accuracy of figures of mortality increases in proportion to the 
population covered. 

(6) Enquiries into fluctuations in the value of money can also 
be conducted by comparing the value of the supply of gooas in 
a country at two points of time. The data obtained in this case 
ave not prices alone but the total value calculated from prices and 
stocks or the volume of consumption. Fluctuations in this value, 
which is the product of two factors, may be due to changes either 
in prices or in quantities. If only the first of these factors is to 
be considered, care must be taken that the quantity factor either is 
entirely excluded or at any rate remains constant. It is also 
possible to investigate changes in prices by adopting the value of 
the stock of goods in a country at a given time as a starting-point, 
and calculate fluctuations in this value, keeping the quantities 
unaltered. 
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From this assumption, which is only made in price statistics, 
there arises the further question whether an attempt should be made 
by establishing lists of commodities and quantities to obtain the 
total value of the supply of commodities, or whether, in view of 
the apparent insolubility of the problem, efforts should be confined 
to obtaining a partial aggregate representing this total value. In 
both cases addition of the individual values calculated for each 
commodity on the basis of price and quantity will produce a total 
value, and changes in value can be measured by comparison of 
these totals without any construction of averages. Once again, this 
is not a question of averages, but of comparison of aggregates, 
which logically can actually be transposed. 

The problems set forth under (a) and (b) above may arise in 
connection with either wholesale or retail prices. It is equally 
possible to investigate the average change in price of the ordinary 
commercial unit on the basis of prices charged by producers to 
traders, or by one trader to another, or on the basis of prices paid 
by the consumer. The conception of the stock of goods of the 
community can be applied either to the raw materials and half- 
manufactured goods which are almost exclusively handled in 
wholesale trade, or to the finished goods with which the retail 
trade is mainly concerned. 

(c) A further possible method of measuring fluctuations in 
price or the value of money is to ascertain the changes in the cost 
of living due to such fluctuations. This is generally done by 
collecting the prices of the chief necessaries in quantities corre- 
sponding to the normal consumption. Thus, for example, the cost 
of living for an individual or family in a week or month is calculated 
on the basis of a given expenditure on food, clothing, heating, 
rent, etc. The commodities and quantities may be selected on 
the basis either of investigation of budgets or on standards for 
the needs of an individual or family established in accordance with 
scientific investigation or generally recognised custom. Comparison 
of the cost of living for the two periods produces the so-called 
cost-of-living index number, which obviously is no more an average 
than those for the total commodities in the whole country dealt 
with above. In calculating the cost of living no one thinks of 
finding the average price of the necessaries included, but merely 
of facilitating comparison of two total expenditures. 

(d) The limitation to total expenditure is even more obvious 
in calculations of the cost of the so-called minimum of subsistence, 
which can only be used as index numbers within strict limits. 
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The object of such figures is much less to establish the relation 
between the cost of the minimum of subsistence at two points of 
time than to find the absolute level of the minimum of subsistence 
for the time being. True index numbers should never be used for 
calculating the minimum of subsistence, as the latte: by its very 
nature is liable to perpetual change, while index numbers on the 
contrary are based on the assumption of unvarying consumption. 
In calculating the minimum of subsistence the chief figure to be 
ascertained is absolute cost. An index number of the minimum of 
subsistence can only be obtained seconderily, by comparing these 
costs at two points of time, on the assumption that the rise in cost 
of the minimum of subsistence is the most important rise from the 
social point of view, and that wages, maintenance allowances, etc. 
must be valued in terms of this increase. From this point of view 
it is clear why the first official index number in Austria was based 
on the minimum of subsistence, as at that time Austria was in a 
state of extreme economic distress and all social policy had to be 
judged from the point of view of irreducible minimum necessity. 

(e) The type of index number which measures fluctvations in 
actual expenditure on the basis of household budgets is even less 
a measure Of simple price changes. The representation of price 
movements by index numbers of this kind must proceed from the 
assumption that the income of the household has already been 
adapted to the movement of prices. This assumption is only 
true in exceptional cases, least of all in periods of great depreciation 
of the currency, and therefore comparison of actual expenditures 
produces the curve of income rather than one of prices. Moreover, 
consumption tends in practice to be diverted to commodities which 
have risen least in price, so that on this ground alone the increased 
expenditure resulting from the rise in prices of commodities cannot 
be estimated from household budgets. The index number needed 
here, which would certainly be of the greatest interest, is one 
showing fluctuations in the quantities of the chief necessaries 
consumed, thus indicating mathematically the relation between 
prices and consumption. 

Including variations in foreign exchange rates, there are thus 
no less than six different problems, each connected in some way 
with a rise in prices or a fall in the value of money, but each at 
the same time presenting a different type of problem. Only one 
of these problems, namely, that stated under (a) of the average 
change in prices, is really a problem of averages. All the others 


merely aim at comparison of two single items or two aggregates. 
3 
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METHODS OF CALCULATING AVERAGES 


The marked differences in the problems outlined in the foregoing 
paragraphs naturally call for different methods of solution. It is 
hardly necessary to prove further that no formula of averages can 
be used to solve problems dealing with aggregates. It is, moreover, 
generally admitted that there is a distinct difference between 
measuring a rise in prices by comparing average prices at two 
periods, and measuring it by the average of the change in price 
of each commodity. An endeavour has been made to indicate 
this difference by using the terms “ ratios of averages ”’ for the first 
case and “ average of ratios ’’ for the second. 

It appears, however, to be partially if not wholly overlooked 
that the so-called ratio of averages involves not an average but 
merely an aggregate made up of single items, and that the reduction 
of this aggregate to a number of single items of equal magnitude 
is for the purposes of calculation an eatirely incidental abstraction. 
It has already been pointed out that the average level of prices 
of the necessaries of life is of no importance. The only figures to 
be considered are those of total expenditure, and it is superfluous 
to attempt to compare the average price at the two periods by 
dividing the total expenditure by the number of necessaries 
included in that total. The distinction between the ratio of 
averages and the average of ratios is of importance in one case 
only, namely, in that mentioned above uader (a), iv which prices 
are investigated regardless of quantities. The change in price of 
the ordinary commercial unit can apparently be just as well 
measured by calculating two average prices from a list of com- 
modities for the two periods and compering them, as by calculating 
the average change in price of each individual commodity. 

The exclusion of the quantity factor in the first of these two 
cases is nevertheless only apparent. In reality quantities are taken 
into account, as in all aggregates, with the sole difference, in my 
opinion, that the quantities adopted are not those of the consump- 
tion of an individual or community, but the ordinary commercial 
units. An average which is calculated merely from the price per 
unit of the commodities is an aggregate which never exists in 
practice, or in other words a weighted mean which represents no 
type, as no household uses the commodities in the relative quantities 
represented by their commercial units. That averages calculated 
from absolute prices are not unaffected by quantities is ¢lso shown 
by the fact that it makes a considerable difference to the average 
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whether the price of a small or large unit (e.g. pound or hundred- 
weight) is taken. 

The only case of an average based solely on price and not on 
quantity occurs when the average of the relative prices of individual 
commodities is calculated. Here it,does not matter in the least 
whether the price is that of a pound or hundredweight, and the 
calculation is confined to obtaining an average relative figure — the 
index of prices — from a number of separate relative figures. This 
calculation falls almost entirely within the sphere of mathematics, 
which provides several methods for calculating a homogeneous 
average from a series of unlike quantities. The best known of 
these are (1) the arithmetic mean, obtained by dividing the sum of 
the items by the number of items ; (2) the geometric mean, obtained 
by multiplying the items together and extracting the root corre- 
sponding to the number ofitems ; (3) the median, which is the middle 
item of the series of items arranged in order of magnitude ; (4) the 
mode, i.e. the quantity which occurs most frequently in the series 
of items. 

If the separate items of a series are not of equal importance in 
the construction of the average, allowance can be made for this by 
the use of the so-called weighted mean, in which each item is 
included a number of times corresponding to its importance in 
relation to the other items. The arithmetic mean is weighted by 
multiplying each item by its appropriate weight and then dividing 
the sum of the products by the sum of the weights. With the 
geometric mean each item is raised to the power corresponding 
to its weight and the root extracted corresponds to the sum of 
the weights. 

The first question which the economist will ask regarding these 
mathematical methods is: Which of them is the best for purposes 
of price index numbers — the arithmetic or geometric mean, the 
median, or the mode? The first answer to this question must be 
that logically all these averages are of the same value, as they all 
are abstractions which cannot be tested in practice. If they are 
to be tested by the extent to which they agree with the actual 
facts, the mode must be regarded as the best, as this really represents 
not the average of various phenomena, but the most frequent 
phenomenon. Similarly the median is not so much an average as 
a single item occurring in the middle of the series. Thus the only 
averages in the ordinary sense of the word are the arithmetic or 
geometric mean. 

These numerical operations may be represented graphically 
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in order to show that both methods of averaging have precisely 
the same effect of reducing varying separate magnitudes to a single 
average magnitude. The arithmetic mean obviously involves 
unidimensional (hence “ arithmetic’) combination of different 
quantities which are then divided into equal parts. The process 
may be represented graphically by three iron rods of different 
lengths and a fourth equal in length to the three others combined. 
This fourth rod is divided into three equal parts, each of which 
represents the average of the three different rods. Graphic 
representation is more difficult with the geometric mean. Assuming 
that there are only two or three items, the method can be repre- 
sented by constructing from a rectangle a square of the same area, 
or from a rectangular prism a cube of the same volume. The 
length of the side of the square or cube then represents the average 
of the two or three different items. Beyond this there is no pos- 
sibility of graphic representation, and the formula 
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can only be explained by analogy, not with the mechanical combina- 
tions used for the arithmetic mean, but with chemical combination 
of the different magnitudes. 

In order to obtain an average or index of the various relative 
prices, either the arithmetic or geometric mean may therefore be 
used. This view is by no means universally adopted, as many 
experts maintain that an arithmetic mean should not be calculated 
from relative figures. According to them a relative figure is a 
two-dimensional magnitude, and it is incorrect to apply to it the 
uni-dimensional process of the arithmetic mean. In my -opinion 
this assertion ignores the fact that it depends entirely on the way 
of looking at the problem whether, in calculating average price 
changes, the individual relative prices are treated as relative or 
absolute figures. It might be assumed that every commodity 
is of the same importance in measuring a rise in prices, and 
that the sole object is to find the average change in price of each 
commodity. In this case the operation may be regarded as if 
each commodity were labelled with the extent of the rise in its 
price. The average of the various price labels is therefore obviously 
calculated from absolute figures and must not be confused with the 
average of the actual prices of the goods. To obtain the average 
of relative figures it is essential to convert them into absolute 
figures, as an average can only be calculatedfromsimilar magnitudes. 
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Similarity is obtained in this case by reducing the base prices to 
100, i.e. a common denominator. Reduction to a common deno- 
minator is merely the mathematical expression for making dissimilar 
magnitudes similar. 

If it is desired to make the average of relative prices agree with 
the arithmetic mean of actual prices the use of the arithmetic mean 
is certainly incorrect, but from the standpoint of the present 
discussion there is no question of expecting any such agreement, 
and there is therefore no objection to treating relative figures as 
absolute and calculating their arithmetic mean. 


The varying importance of individual commodities is allowed 
for, not by the method of calculating the mean, but by the weighting 
of the mean. Even the calculating of an unweighted geometric 
mean is based on the assumption that the individual items are of 
equal value, and if this assumption is incorrect the geometric mean 
is of no more use than the arithmetic. 


It is impossible to advocate or criticise a method of calculating 
averages on the ground that it necessarily produces larger or smaller 
figures, as there is no standard for the size of the result of such 
calculations. 

A more important criticism of the arithmetic mean of relative 
figures is made by Irving Fisher, who objects that the arithmetic 
mean will not stand the test of reversibility. Fisher adopts the view 
that the method of constructing an index number is only correct 
if the same result is obtained when the base period or place is 
reversed. For example, if with the base July 1914 = 100 the 
index number for 1923 is 400, the latter figure can only be accepted 
as correct if, when the base is taken as 1923 = 100, the index nuwber 
for July 1914 is 25, i.e. still one-quarter of the figure for 1923. 
Fisher’s demand, though quite plausible, is open to the objection 
that every average is based on a fiction, and that in the case of 
the arithmetic mean this fiction excludes reversibility. The 
arithmetic mean of relative figures is based on the assumption that 
the prices of commodities at the base period or place are all equal, 
as the object of the mean is solely to measure the average change 
in prices, and not the actual price or price level. It is self-evident 
that the assumption of equality of prices must lead to different 
results according as it is applied to the base period or the period 
measured in terms of the base. If the prices of two commodities 
A and B are in July i914 4 and 6, and in July 1923 20 and 60, 
for purposes of the arithmetic mean it is assumed that if 1914 is 
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the base 4 = 6, and if 1923 is the base 20 = 60. Obviously the 
two assumptions are not the same. 

The geometric mean of relative figures makes the same assump- 
tion of equality of prices. Reversing is nevertheless possible in 
this case, not because the construction of the average is logically 
more correct, i.e. better adapted to the actual facts, but because 
it conforms to a purely mathematical rule. Relative prices are 
in effect fractions of which the denominator is the price in the base 
period, and the numerator that in the period measured in terms of 
the base. Reversing the base inverts the fraction, i.e. gives its 
reciprocal. Since for the geometric mean the items are multiplied 
not added as in the arithmetic mean, the result of reversing the 
base is the reciprocal of the original figure, and it follows from the 
nature of the calculation that such reversing is possible. The 
geometric mean gives the same result whether it 1s applied to 
absolute or relative prices. In the latter case, as stated above, the 
fractions are multiplied, while in the former the numerators and 
denominators (i.e. the absolute figures) are multiplied sepaiately. 
Thus with the geometric mean the antithesis between the ratio of 
averages and the average of ratios is in practice meaningless. 


THE SrmpepLE ARITHMETIC MEAN AS EXPRESSING THE 
RELATION BETWEEN PRICE AND CONSUMPTION 


When a very great depreciation in the currency occurs, one is 
naturally led to investigate closely changes in the relative prices 
of commodities. A priori two forecasts may be made. First, 
on the basis of all doctrines of valve, whethe1 subjective or objective, 
of theoretical economics it may be concluded that even where there 
is a general change in the value of money a complete levelling up: 
of prices is impossible, as other factors (e.g. differences in cost of 
production or in demand) always lead to differences in the prices 
of commodities. On the other hand every rise in prices causes 
changes and reductions in consumption, which naturally affect 
demand and therefore the price of the goods for which demand has 
decreased, quite apart from the fall in the value of money. 

Hitherto the general opinion, based perhaps on a rather one-sided 
interpretation of the law of supply and demand, was that the result 
of decreased demand following on a rise in prices must necessarily 
be a fall in price of the goods for which demand had decreased. 
The experience and price statistics of recent years, however, show 
that the opposite is most frequently the case, i.e. that the prices 
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of commodities the consumption of which has clearly decreased 
have risen more than those of commodities still consumed in large 
quantities. 

The law of supply and demand no more states a one-sided 
causal connection than any other economic law. Economics deals 
mainly with purely functional, i.e. reciprocal,connections. Decreased 
demand with a fixed supply leads to a fall in price, but at the same 
time a rise in price causes a reduction in demand, and decreased 
turnover necessarily tends to produce a vise in price in order 
to cover costs. If during a rise in prices income does not increase 
in proportion to expenditure, it is obvious that the reduction in 
consumption will fall first on the less necessary commodities and 
less of them will be bought. Thus the prices of foodstuffs have 
risen less than others, and dealers in these commodities find their 
~ sales little affected in spite of the rise in prices, while the prices 
of less vital necessities, such as textiles and fancy goods, have 
mostly risen more than the average, and branches of industry and 
trade handling such commodities complain of stagnation. The 
rise in price of the chief necessities is mainly due to the general 
depreciation of money, while that of less necessary commodities 
or luxuries is traceable to decreased turnover as well as to monetary 
depreciation. Here the reciprocal connection between price and 
consumption is very clearly shown. A rise in the prices of commo- 
dities affects their consumption, and similarly consumption affects 
price. 

This functional connection exists not only in periods of depre- 
ciation or appreciation of money, but also when prices are stable. 
In. spite of all changes in the reciprocal relation between prices 
and consumption during a rise in prices, one fact is constant : 
there are always differences in the prices and consumption of the 
different commodities. This immediately raises the question 
whether here, too, there is a general functional relation between 
prices and éonsumption, i.e. whether the prices of commodities vary 
because they are consumed in different quantities and in proportion 
to these differences. If so, the reverse would also follow, namely, 
that the volume of consumption varies in proportion to prices. 

To take the first question, whether differences in price are to 
be explained by differences in consumption. Why does a kilo- 
gramme of flour cost less than a kilogramme of meat, a pair of 
shoes, or a suit of clothes ? The answer can only be that these 
commodities are consumed in different quantities and that the 
consumer is only prepared to pay the same price for quantities 
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of commodities which are of the same utility to him. For example, 
if in a year I use one suit of clothes and three pairs of shoes, I 
should be prepared to pay the same amount for the quantity of 
flour corresponding to my year’s requirements as for a suit and 
three pairs of shoes. The prices of commodities are therefore 
the same, not per unit, but for the relative quantities which afford 
the same satisfaction. If this hypothesis is applied to the actual 
prices of these articles, the following result is obtained : one kilo- 
gramme of flour costs at present about 6,000 kronen, a pair of 
shoes about 300,000 kronen, and a suit of clothes about 1,200,000 
kronen, i.e. fifty times as much is paid for a pair of shoes and two 
hundred times as much for a suit as for a kilogramme of flour, because 
— apart from minor functional connections between price and 
consumption — for every suit of clothes 200 kilogrammes of flour 
and four pairs of shoes are needed and consumed. It will be 
admitted that these relative quantities appear possible, and it only 
remains to ascertain from actual statistics of consumption how far 
price differences at any given time correspond with differences in 
the quantities consumed. 

Unfortunately statistics of consumption, more than almost any 
othe: branch of statistics, are very largely conjectural, i.e. based 
on mere estimates. This is mainly due to.the fact that owing to 
technical and political difficulties complete statistics of production 
can hardly ever be obtained, and statistics of consumption covering 
the whole country are always based on statistics of production. 
The position is even worse with statistical investigations of consump- 
tion based on a number of typical households insteaa of on the whole 
country. The technical and psychological difficulties of obtaining 
reliable and even semi-complete statistics of household budgets 
are so great that the data hitherto collected can oaly be regarded 
as a very defective indication of general conditions of consumption 
in a country. 

Ia view of this it is doubtful whether any test of the connection 
between price and consumption suggested above, based on statis- 
tics of consumption, would be conclusive. Quite apart from that, 
however, it should be pointed ovt that the only matter dealt with 
here is the connection between price and consumption, which 
naturally does not exclude the influence of other factors on either 
price or consumption. The fact that when demand increases 
prices rise, and that therefore higher and not lower prices should 
accompany increased consumption, is no argument against che 
general tendency here stated, since any rise in price naturally 
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leads immediately to a partial falling off in demand, and the pre- 
sent “lew “ is not dynamic but static. It is not denied that 
increased demand 4s a rule tends to 1aise prices, but the law states 
that there is a fundamental connection between differences in 
prices and those in quantities consumed. This may be stated in 
general as follows: et any given time the prices of commodities 
stand in inverse proportion to the quantities consumed, i.e. if 
a commodity is twice as dear as another, only one-half as much 
of it is consumed. 

The very simplicity of this rule tends to provoke contradiction, 
and it must therefore be further explained and supported. First 
of all it should not be forgotten that this rule does not apply to 
the relation between prices and consumption in an individual 
household, which naturally may and will be an exception to the 
general rule. It refers exclusively to the total consumption of 
a country or community, including the consumption of commodities 
used by those who produce them as well as that of goods bought 
and sold. The relative volume of consumption indicated by the 
differences in prices in a country may therefore be regarded as the 
objective average of the variovs subjective conditions of consump- 
tion. The objective conception of value can hardly be construed 
otherwise than as an average of subjective or individual conditions. 
It should further be noted that the standing connection between 
price and consumption only applies to the chief economic necessities 
and not to luxuries, still less to substitutes for necessities. The 
prices of substitutes depend very largely on the prices of the com- 
modities for which they may be substituted. For example, maize 
and rice are often used in Austria in place of flour, but at the same 
time are not consumed in the quantities indicated by the price of 
flour. The connection in this case may better be stated by saying 
that the relation between the price of flour and that of other com- 
modities is based on the consumption, not of flour alone, but of 
all similar cereal products. 

At the beginning of this section it was pointed out that the 
subjective theory of value, as well as the objective, can be reconciled 
with the connection here suggested. This is mainly because 
differences in prices are attributable to the different degrees in 
which the commodities satisfy the needs of the individual consumer. 
The consumer divides his stock of money into equal parts, which 
he spends on the various kinds of consumption goods which he 
requires. For each unit of these goods he is willing to pay a 
price corresponding to the total quantity of money allotted to 
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- this commodity. This theory therefore makes it possible to 
make p.:actical use of the subjective theory of value as it transfers 
the intangible data of purely psychological ideas of value to the 
sphere of prices and consumption which can be grasped and 
measvred. Itis still possible, however, to discover causes for price 
changes which are not attributable to the subjective fact of need 
or utility ; price changes due solely to currency conditions are 
naturally not conditioned by a change in subjective value in use, 
but still have a certain influence fon the actual conditions of con- 
sumption. Objective factors can thus be found both in the 
generalisation of subjective value in use and in changes in prices 
and consumption independent of any subjective value. 

The connection which is here asserted to exist between price 
and consumption may be tested by actual statistics of prices and 
consumption. For this purpose there are here given figures col- 
lected by the Austrian Statistical Office for the calculation of its 
first index number of wholesale prices in October 1923. These 
statistics give, first, the prices of the commodities covered in the 
first half of 1914 and in October 1923. The third column gives 
the relative price of each commodity in October 1923 obtained by 
comparison of the two periods. In the fourth the total consump- 
tion in 1922 is given, calculated on the basis of harvest and foreign 
trade statistics and miscellaneous commercial information. Finally, 
the remaining two columns give the quantities of each commodity 
obtainable for the same amount of money in the first half of 1914 
and in October 1923, the sum of money being for the first period 
1 krone and for October 1923 10,000 kronen. 

If the volume of consumption in 1922 is compared with the 
quantities bought for 10,000 kronen in October 1923, the result 
is not unfavourable to the theory advanced above. The relative con- 
sumption of the various commodities does not in general vary very 
much whether calculated on the basis of annual consumption 
or on that of price differences. Minor inconsistencies which may 
be observed can be equally well explained by inaccuracies in the 
estimates of consumption or by the difference in the date of the 
consumption and price figures as by individual depaztures from 
the general rule. A mavked exception, which cannot be entirely 
explained by these sources of errors, is coal. To judge by its 
relative price it was consumed in much smaller quantities than is 
shown to be the case by the figures of consumption. This may be 
partly explained by the fact that the price of coal, ualike cereals, 
for example, fluctuates less in wholesale than in retail trade ; 
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PRICES AND CONSUMPTION OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES 
IN AUSTRIA, 1914, 1922 anp 1923 
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the relative consumption calculated on the basis of retail prices 
is much nearer the actual facts. In October 1923 the retail price 
of coal was about 1,000 kronen per kilogramme, while that of flour 
and similar cereals was about 6,000 kronen per kilogramme. This 
would correspond to a consumption of coal six times as great as 
that of cereal products. If the total consumption of the latter is 
taken as 200 kilogrammes per head per year, this would indicate 
a consumption of coal of 1,200 kilogrammes per head per year, or 
for the whole of Austria, with six million inhabitants, 7,200,000 
metric tons. According to returns of the Federal Ministry of 
Trade and Commerce obtained for purposes of an investigation into 
the development of water power of 1922, the consumption of coal 
in 1920 was about seven million tons, which is in almost complete 
agreement with the figure calculated on the basis of retail prices. 

Whatever force is attached to the foregoing figures, one fact 
is indisputable: however many factors other than relative consump- 
tion affect relative prices, consumption is and always will be a 
most important determining facto-. Any method of measuring 
price changes, the1efore, which allows for the volume of consump- 
tion by weighting the average comwits the grave error of double 
weighting. It is impossible to construct any average from relative 
prices without allowing for relative consumption. To weight 
an arithmetic or geometric mean of relative prices according to 
the quantities of the various commodities consumed is to act 
on the untenable assumption that the prices of goods are indepen- 
dent of the quantities consumed. If the object is to obtain an 
average of relative prices only, and to exclude any aggregate 
calculated from prices and quantities, weighting of the individual 
items according to the quantities corsumed is inadmissible. 

There is a further use which can be made of the connection 
between price and consumption in calculating averages. Various 
experts, such as Flux, Madlé, and others, have pointed out that the 
arithmetic mean of relative prices may be regarded as a weighted 
mean of absolute prices in which the weight of each commodity 
is either the quantity bought for 100 monetary units or for one 
such unit. A simple example will explain this. If the price of 
meat in 1914 was 2 kronen and that of coal 0.04 kronen, and the 
prices in 1923 were 30,000 and 1,000 kronen respectively, the 
following figures may be calculated for the average of relative 
prices : 
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, Relative price 
1914 1923 in 1923 


Meat 2.00 30,000 15,000 
Coal 0.04 1,000 25,000 





The relative prices, 15,000 and 25,000, can also be obtained by 
finding the amount of meat and coal which could be bought for 
1 krone in 1914. The weight for the price of meat is thus 0.5 and 
for that of coal 25. If these are applied to the two commodities 
the figure for 1914 will be 1 in each case, and that for 1923 15,000 
and 25,000 — the same result as was obtained for calculating the 
arithmetic mean of relative prices. 

The assumption of equality of prices which is the basis of the 
arithmetic mean of relative prices may thus be regarded as a method 
of weighting which, in accordance with the general law stated 
above, corresponds to the actual relative consumption of the 
commodities. The arithmetic mean therefore ceases to be a fiction 
in contradiction to the actual facts. The assumption of equal 
prices in the base period is justified by the connection between 
price and consumption. The commodities are taken as of equal 
value, not from the point of view of price, but from that of the 
relative quantities of each commodity obtained for the same sum 
of money. Gold is the standard of value and what costs the same 
has the same value. Bendixen’s theory that money is the deno- 
minator of all values is clearly illustrated by the arithmetic mean 
of relative prices ; the relative prices are the numerator, and the 
denominator common to them all is simply the eqral money value 
of different quantities. The arithmetic mean, far from being 
a fundamentally incorrect average, is justified, not merely by a 
permissible isolation of the problem of price, but by the indispu- 
table connection between price and consumption. 

It is now clear why it is impossible to reverse the base period 
with the arithmetic mean of relative figures. By its very nature 
this mean allows for changes in consumption which follow on any 
change is prices, and it is obvious therefore that the result will 
not be the same if in one case the consumption of the base period, 
and in the other that of the measured period, is taken as the basis 
of the calculation. The difference in the result is simply an expres- 
sion of the chaage in consumption which has occurred. The 
possibility of reversing the geometric mean is no recommen- 
dation of this method. It first arouses suspicion by obliterating 
the logical distinction between the ratio of averages and the average 
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of ratios, and this suspicion is only deepened by the fact that the 
geometric mean ignores changes in consumption. 

If the connection between price and consumption, which is 
here shown to exist, should be generally confirmed, in the sense 
that at different times and in different countries differences in 
prices do not depart markedly from those in consumption, this 
would be a great advance, not only in the theory of index numbers, 
but also in economics as a whole and statistics. It would then be 
possible in calculating an average of price changes to dispense 
with weights, which are difficult to calculate, and within certain 
limits to deduce relative consumption directly from prices. In 
view of the difficulties in compiling even partially satisfactory 
statistics of consumption, the advantage of this needs no further 
emphasis. In such circumstances price statistics would become 
so fruitful a source of information that the most important func- 
tional connections in the economic organism could be traced by 
means of these statistics alone. 


InDEX NUMBERS BASED ON AGGREGATES 


The last two sections dealt solely with index numbers which 
represent an average of a series of single items. There remain to 


be considered briefly those methods which are based not on an 
average but on comparison of two aggregates. 

It was pointed out earlier that changes in the price level between 
two dates may also be measured by constructing an aggregate 
from the. prices of the commodities covered — a stock of goods, 
as it were. This aggregate must allow for the varying importance 
of the commodities composing it. In other words this method 
deals not with the prices of the commercial unit, but with fixed 
quantities of the different commodities, which may be based 
either on investigation or on mere estimates. For example, 
the movement of wholesale prices in a country between 1914 and 
1923 may be measured by comparing the total value of the goods 
covered — calculated on the prices and stocks of 1914 — with the 
value of the same stock at the 1923 prices. The quantities of each 
commodity should be calculated exactly from statistical inves- 
tigation of production and consumption, or approximately from 
estimates. From the point of view of method there are no special 
difficulties in this. The obstacles are to be found in statistical 
practice, in the difficalty of obtaining the necessary data of prices 
and supplies for the construction of the aggregate. 
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It is by no means easy to obtain more or less exhaustive iofor- 
mation on the prices of the chief articles of wholesale trade over 
a period of time, excluding the effects of any change in quality, 
but the practical difficulties of ascertaining the relative volume 
of supplies or consumption are so insuperable that for the most 
part mere estimates have to be used. In nearly every country 
statistics of production and consumption are limited mainly to 
the chief foodstuffs, especially agricultural produce, and to those 
consumption goods on the production or consumption of which 
a constant check is kept for fiscal purposes (e.g. octroi duties). 
Production statistics for other commodities, especially the more 
important raw meterials, are still a pious hope, although the need 
for them is felt more and more keenly. Even where official statistics 
of consumption and production of these raw materials are com- 
piled, doubts of their accuracy are not unjustified in view of the 
almost inevitable conflict between the individual’s desire for 
secrecy and the community’s desire for information on production. 

In considering the problem stated unde1 (6) in the second sec- 
tion of this article, it is .zecessary that any comparison of aggre- 
gates based on wholesale’or retail prices should be sufficiently com- 
plete to be representative of prices in a country, and that no change 
should be made in the quantities or qualities adopted for the base 
period. Most of all it is necessary to avoid attempting to measure 
changes in prices and in consumption simultaneously by adopting 
differert quantities for the base period and the measured period 
in order to allow for changes in consumption which have occurred 
in the meantime. Price changes.can only be correctly measured 
on the assumption of unchanged consumption, and price date are 
not necessarily required for measuring changes in consumption. 
As was pointed out above, to deduce these changes from price 
changes the arithmetic mean of relative prices can be used without 
weighting according to the quantities consumed. 

The lists of commodities used for an index number of wholesale 
or retail prices are compiled with a view more to the possibility 
of obtaining price data than to presenting a complete picture of 
the aggregate of goods in the country, while the quantities given 
for each commodity are mainly rough estimates only. The results 
of any such calculations are therefore mostly a matter of chance. 
In the case of large series of commodities and general price changes 
the difficulties due to the haphazard method of compilation are 
likely to cancel each other, but in any intelligent use of such an 
index care should be taken not to cling too closely to the actual 
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figure obtained. It should be regarded rather as a point on a curve, 
the shape and direction of which are more important than the actual 
size of the co-ordinates. 

For practical purposes, especially in the sphere of labour and 
social questions, index numbers of the cost of living are of much 
greater importance. Even here it is impossible to avoid arbitrary 
selection of the commodities and quantities to be included, which 
may together be termed the “ budget ”. Nevertheless it is easier 
to ascertain and even easier to estimate the needs and consumption 
of an individual] than the consumption and requirements of a whole 
country. 

The first question to be decided is whether the starting point 
of the calculation is to be actual consumption — what a man does 
consume (Jst-Konsum) — or normal requirements calculated from 
scientific data — what a man ought to consume (Soll-Konsum). 
There are many arguments in favour of the latter method. In the 
first place-the actual consumption of individual households varies 
considerably. For the budget of a cost-of-living index number, 
therefore, the only course is to take some average of the actual 
quantities consumed, which is thus an abstraction devoid of 
actuality, and a type approaching the standard budget of normal 
requirements. Statistical investigetion of actual consumption has 
hitherto covered only a very small section of the population, 
and it is hardly correct to establish a general number of the cost 
of living on so restricted a basis. It is therefore better to ignore 
actual conditions of consumption entirely and to concentrate on the 
question of the needs of an individual or family in order to discuss 
the normal cost of living. The question can be answered, and 
that only in a partially satisfactory way, solely as regards 
food, since the physiology of nutrition has established a standard 
which applies almost universally in modern times. The daily diet 
of an adult man on fairly heavy work should have a heat value of 
3,000 calories, and should contain a total of 70 grammes of albumen. 
In the present state of physiological experiment there is little 
difficulty in determining the proportion of carbohydrates and fat 
required ; the normal proportions of carbohydrates, fat, and 
albumen can then be adapted to the habits of life of the population, 
and this gives a standard diet which holds good for the vast 
majority of persons, 

The problem of other groups of necessities, such as clothing, 
heating, lighting, and housing, is more difficult, if not insoluble. 
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Requirements under these heads vary with sex, age, civil condi- 
tion, size of the family, social position, time of year, etc., and it 
is quite impossible to establish a general standard. It would be 
a mistake, however, to give up entirely the attempt to construct a 
budget representing in some way the total expenditure on main- 
tenance because of the impossibility of achieving an ideally satis- 
factory result. As a cost-of-living index number is mainly a prac- 
tical matter, it is much less important that theoretically it should 
not be open to criticism than that in practice it should not be 
criticised. For this purpose it is enough for the classes interested 
in the calculation of the cost-of-living index number to agree on 
some cost-of-living budget, which, after consultation with experts, 
will provide a usable standard by which to measure changes in 
the cost of living. Theoretically there is no answer to the question 
whether a man’s yearly requirement in suits is one, two, or one- 
half, but in practice an agreement can be reached on the point. 
If the standard agreed upon is based on scientific data and sta- 
tistics of consumption everything possible will have been done to 
solve this problem, which is mainly practical and most important 
in times of violent price changes. 

In a more or less theoretical article such as the present it is 
unnecessary to go into such details as to how the various necessities 
should be grouped, which articles should be included in each group, 
and whether the consumption of an individual or of a family should 
be taken as basis. The following questions, however, are of general 
importance and must be briefly considered. (1) May changes be 
admitted in the budget on which the cost-of-living index number 
is based ? (2) Should separate index numbers be calculated for 
the various classes of the population, based on budgets corre- 
sponding to their various standards of living ? (3) For purposes of 
international comparison of the cost of living should a uniform 
budget be adopted, or budgets varying according to the habits 
of life in the different countries ? 

(1) The question which a cost-of-living index number attempts 
to answer is how the cost of a given standard of living changes in 
consequence of price changes. It therefore follows logically that 
no change in the standard of living itself can be admitted in the 
calculation, as otherwise the answer would not conform to the 
conditions of the question. 

(2) The construction of separate budgets for the different social 
classes, apart from the technical difficulties of obtaining typical 
data of consumption, is open to the objection that, in contradiction 

4 
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to modern ideas of the equality of men and economic freedom, it 
would tend to crystallise the social classification of the individual. 
A man belonging to a given class would then be licensed to stay 
there indefinitely, or forbidden to rise in the economic scale. A 
cost-of-living index number is pre-eminently of practical impor- 
tance, and an index number calculated for one social class should 
consequently not be applied to another. It has been proved that 
the rise in cost varies with different standards of living. A class 
in an economically weak position would therefore be kept in this 
position to some extent by the fact that the rise in its cost of living 
is small, corresponding to its low standard of living. It is well 
known that manual workers consume less meat than salaried 
employees, and therefore expenditure on meat is a much smaller 
item in the budget of the manual worker than in that of the 
salariedemployee. If wages are regulated according to the cost-of- 
living index number, when the price of meat rises the earnings 
of salaried employees will therefore rise more than those of manual 
workers. Yet it is just as impossible to establish a man’s right 
to maintain his consumption of meat undiminished as to forbid 
a man to improve his standard of living. Changes in the purchasing 
power of money — to which the cost-of-living index number also 
refers — must be measured in the same way for all classes of the 
population if the principles of equality and liberty are not to be 
infringed. 

A general cost-of-living index number may be obtained by 
taking an average of the budgets of the different social classes. 
The result is, however, more or less a standard of consumption, 
and in view of the difficulty in obtaining statistical data of con- 
sumption it is best to base such a standard on scientific data of 
the widest possible application. - 

(3) In considering an international comparison of the cost 
of living a sharp distinction must be drawn between the actual 
level of the cost of living and changes in this cost. If a comparison 
of the level of the cost of living at given times is desired, it will 
be logically correct to adopt a uniform standard of living. The 
only object in this case is to compare differences in the cost of this 
normal standard (an international one, it is true) in the different 
countries. Naturally, therefore, differences in the actual habits of 
life in the various countries must be ignored. It is a very different 
matter to compare changes in the cost of living in order to 
ascertain, for example, changes in the relation of the cost of living 
to earnings in each country. The cost of living in each country 
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can here only be calculated on the basis of the habitual consump- 
tion of the majority of the population. Calculations of this kind 
will not, however, provide a comparison of the real earnings of 
the workers in different countries, as the proportion between the 
cost of living and nominal or money earnings only gives definite 
information on the change in real earnings in each country, and 
not on the relation of real earnings in different countries to each 
other. 

‘For the cost-of-living index number, which is really based more 
on changes in the cost of living than on its absolute level, the 
impossibility of obtaining a general standard of normal necessity 
is not of great importance. It is, however, of decisive importance 
in calculating the cost of the minimum of subsistence. Here the 
object of the investigation is to find the absolute level of this 
minimum, and if it cannot be determined in a general way applying 
to everyone, the problem is insoluble. This is true theoretically 
rather than practically, however. In practice the cost of the mini- 
mum of subsistence is of such importance in many spheres of 
economics, public finance, and social questions that some kind 
of solution is essential. As was noted earlier, a more or less objec- 
tive standard for the most important part of the cost of living, i.e. 
expenditure on food, can be established. The best way of over- 
coming the difficulties of establishing a minimum of subsistence 
is to calculate the necessary expenditure on food, and add to it a 
fixed percentage for other necessaries. This percentage may be 
calculated from the proportion between expenditure on food and 
other groups of expenditure in the household budgets of a large 
proportion of the population, or here again the standard of normal 
requirements may be adopted and the percentage be fixed on the 
basis of economic and social considerations. For example, it may 
fairly be assumed, on the basis of both statistics of consumption 
and considerations of social policy, that for the great masses of the 
population 50 per cent. of the cost of living goes to food and the 
remaining 50 per cent. to other necessaries. 

This method facilitates calculation of the absolute amount 
of the most important part of the cost of living. More than this, 
it obviates the need of making a hopeless attempt to ascertain 
normal consumption of other necessaries. By the nature of the 
calculation the budget dealt with is not fixed but varies with changes 
in economic conditions. The problem is that of the minimum 
requirements for the time being, and these may be met, now in 
one form, now in another. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
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the conception of minimum requirements is liable to vary accord- 
ing to the ideas of a nation and the economic prosperity of the 
period. Many things which in normal times appeared to be part 
of a minimum of subsistence have since been discarded as un- 
necessary luxuries. There can be no greater mistake than to adopt 
a rigid and unchanging budget for the minimum of subsistence, 
and anyone who makes use in practice of the cost of this minimum 
should consider the extent to which it is in accordance with the 
present economic position of the individual and the whole country. 

The cost of the minimum of subsistence is not infrequently used 
to measure price changes. The vaziability of the budget which is 
inherent in the nature of the calculation constitutes a serious 
hindrance to the measurement of price changes. If the nature and 
quantities of the articles included in normal requirements are 
changed to correspond with changes in market conditions, this 
abolishes the very means of measuring changes resulting entirely 
from price changes. An index number of the physiological mini- 
mum of subsistence can only be used to measure price changes on 
the assumption that the changes in the budget are not very great, 
and that the rise in the cost of food indicates the average rise in 
price of all commodities. In practice the variation of the budget 
appears not to be a serious defect ; for example, the observations 
carried on for three years by the Austrian Statistical Office show 
that the index numbers based on the physiological minimum of 
subsistence do not vary to any great extent from those of the total] 
cost of living based on a fixed budget. 

Index‘ numbers based on family budgets must be even more 
closely related to actual economic facts than calculations of the 
minimum of subsistence. This is a case of actual consumption 
(Ist-Konsum), but it can only be used to represent price changes 
within very narrow limits. The figures measure less the rise in 
prices than the effects of this rise. They show how the nature 
and volume of consumption has changed, the proportion of expen- 
diture on food to that on other necessities, how far income has 
kept pace with the rise in prices — in brief, the whole process of 
economic adaptation of the individual to the depreciation of money. 
The difficulties here again are more practical than theoretical, 
although it is true that a number of details (e.g. income in kind, 
units consumption etc.) are not without their theoretical diffi- 
culties. But just because the difficulties are mainly practical and 
technical it should be the object of statisticians to make marked 
progress in this sphere. Such progress would not only provide 
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confirmation for theories which at present lack support, but should 
produce a great deal of fruitful information. 


In the foregoing pages the chief problems of the theory of 
index numbers have been summarily described, partly in order 
to disentangle from the intricate mass of complex and confused 
problems one thread which will lead more or less simply and surely 
to .correct conclusions. But this summary is much more a state- 
ment of the existing facts which lead statisticians at the present 
time to adopt some kind of definite attitude to the problem of 
index numbers. 

The fifteenth conference of the International Statistical In- 
stitute, which met at Brussels from 1 to 6 October 1923, considered 
among other matters the problem of index numbers and laid down 
a number of principles to be observed in calculating index num- 
bers of economic conditions. Without entering into details, I may 
venture to say that in this article I have touched on many points 
which were partly or wholly overlooked in the resolutions of the 
Statistical Institute. For example, the Institute dealt with index 
numbers of wholesale prices solely from the point of view of a 
national stock of goods and failed to consider the possibility of 
calculating the average change in wholesale prices. Again, the 
Institute’s distinction between the index number of retail prices 
and that of the cost of living cannot be maintained, as the accom- 
panying definitions showed that both types of index number are 
to measure price changes from the point of view of individual 
requirements. 

The problem is handled in an entirely different way by the 
American economist Irving Fisher, who in 1922 published a com- 
prehensive book entitled The Making of Index Numbers. After 
exhaustive mathematical investigations Fisher arrives at the , 
conclusion that of more than 100 methods of calculating index 
numbers only a very small number are satisfactory, as only these 
few fulfil the condition of reversibility. As I stated previously, 
I consider that Fisher makes a mistake in treating the problem 
as one of mathematics only, and judging the accuracy of methods 
by a purely mathematical standard instead of by their adaptation 
to the economic problem. 

The Conference of Labour Statisticians convened by the 
International Labour Office last autumn expressed the desire to 
continue its work by discussing the question of index numbers at 
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its next session!. As I had the privilege of attending this first 
session I feel myself in a sense bound to state my point of view 
with regard to index numbers. 

Whatever attitude be adopted in these questions, one aspect 
of the problem of index numbers may be unanimously admitted. 
It is the problem of referring back, in a period of confusion caused 
by the war and economic and psychological upheavals, to the 
standard of earlier conditions: Index numbers have a deeper 
significance than that of an economic symptom or tool ; they are 
the symbol of a shattered civilisation which seeks to escape from 
the chaos and instability of a relativist age by finding a settled 
standard of measurement. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1924,pp. 3-30; also 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians, Studies and Reports, Series N, 
No. 4, Geneva, 1924. The next conference is to be held in February 1925. 
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In 1914 co-operation was aiready an important movement* in 
Russia, and its development continued during the war. Realising the 
value of the the movement, the Government showed itself more favourable 
to it. Astandard form of constitution had been approved for co-operative 
credit societies in 1898 and for credit unions in 1911. During the 
war the consumers’ societies, labour artels, and co-operative unions 
came into their own. The circumstances of the period encouraged their 
development, as the co-operatives, more especially the consumers’ 
and producers’ societies, found further scope for their activities in 
supplying the needs of the civil population and the army. Though 
the number of societies and their membership increased under the 
effects of special circumstances, the movement could not be said, however, 
to differ essentially from what it was before the war. 


The following survey may be taken as an introduction to an 
article to be published in the following number on co-operation in 
Soviet Russia. , 


SITUATION ON THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


At the time of the declaration of war the co-operative move- 
ment was in full development in Russia, and was approaching a 
final form of organisation. The membership exceeded 11 million ; 
the balance of the co-operative credit societies on 1 January 1914 
was about 614 million roubles; the gross total of sales effected 
by the consumers’ co-operatives was 25 million roubles ; in 1913 
the Siberian Federation of co-operatives for the sale of butter 
had reached an export figure of over 1,500,000 poods*. These 
figures speak for themselves. It may be said that on the eve of 
the war co-operation in Russia was an economic phenomenon of 
primary importance. 





1 Cf. International Labour R- view, Vol. VII, No. 1, January 1923, pp. 15-24 ; 
** Co-operation in Russia before the War’”’, by Professor V. T. ToToMIanrtz. 
* One pood = about 36 lb. 
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The co-operative credit societies possessed at that time a firm 
legal basis. They could call for the purposes of their own develop- 
ment upon considerable sums from the State Bank and from the 
the state savings banks. Further, there was a special body of 
inspectors and official controllers whose business it was to facilitate 
the creation and administration of co-operative credit societies. 
These societies did not confine themselves to opening credits for 
their members. They also took on the work of buying the goods 
which were indispensable to their members and of selling the 
products of their members’ labour. The law authorised them to 
form federations for the purpose of control and to carry out financial 
operations on behalf of their members. The centre of all the co- 
operative credit federations was the People’s Bank of Moscow. 

The position of the consumers’ co-operatives was not so good, 
since the consent of the authorities was necessary for their definite 
constitution, and very often provincial governors showed hostility 
to the movement. Moreover, consumers’ co-operation lacked the 
necessary funds, and its commercial activities and the organisation 
of financial control left much to be desired. Nevertheless, it had 
reached a certain stage of development in 1914, and possessed a 
commercial centre in the Moscow Union of Consumers’ Societies. 

The other branches of the co-operative movement suffered 
even more from lack of funds. Their organisation was defective 
and was not founded upon a sound legal basis. Finally, some 
of them, such as housing co-operatives and insurance co-operatives, 
were only in the first stages of development. 

Despite these difficulties the co-operative movement could look 
forward to the future with confidence. Besides-many local con- 
ferences, it had already held three All-Russian co-operative con- 
gresses. The movement had even won over public opinion, the 
Duma, and certain government circles. It was working toward 
certain definite objectives, in particular the adoption of a general 
Act on co-operation. 

Such was, in brief, the position of Russian co-operation in 1914. 
Russia’s participation in the war lasted from July 1914 to Novem- 
ber 1917 ; the following article therefore covers a period of about 
three and a half years, terminated by the Bolshevist revolution 
of 1917. 

During this period co-operation had important work to per- 
form, and on the whole did it fairly well. It took an active part in 
supplying the army, and had at the same time to deal with the 
civil population, among which the war had caused a certain amount 
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of confusion, due mainly to the lack of objects of prime necessity, 
and this hindered its work for the army. Finally, co-operation 
was called upon to play an important part in agriculture, which, 
during hostilities, was to become yet more important than in the 

past. In order to define the scope of these activities it will be well | 
to survey the various forms of co-operation, giving at the same | 
time the statistical data available. 










Co-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 










Before the war the co-operative credit movement in Russia 
included associations of the lowest grade and federations of asso- 
ciations or groups of the second grade. Finally, the People’s 
Bank at Moscow acted as a central organisation of the third grade 
by means of the credits which it provided for co-operatives. 

Allusion should also be made to the influence of the loan funds 
of the provinces (zemstvos) which, though not themselves co- 
operatives (they were founded and administered entirely by the 
(zemstvos), contributed greatly to the development of co-operative 
credit. Their statutes allowed these funds to undertake all kinds 
of financial operations. Above all, it was their business to advance 
funds to the various co-operative organisations in the district. 
At the beginning of the war there were 215 loan funds and their 
number had increased to 280 by the end of 1917. 

If rapidity of progress alone be considered, the war had an 
adverse effect on co-operative credit societies strictly so called. 
The number of new co-operative societies fell from 2,385 in 1913 
to 960 in 1915, 800 in 1916, and 300 in 1917. This slowing down 
of progress may be explained by the mobilisation of instructors, 
by the lessening interest taken by the population in co-operative 
credit and the tendency to create consumers’ societies instead, 
and finally by the suppression of the “ administration of small 
loans ”’. 
On the other hand, the membership of the societies increased 
continuously throughout the war. When war was declared co- 
operative credit societies of the first grade had a total of 8,800,000 
members, and on | January 1916 15,435 of them had a membership 
of 10,100,000. The membership of credit associations, in particular 
of the “ Raiffeisen’ type, increased not only absolutely but 
relatively ; whereas the average membership per association was 
650 on 1 January 1914, it was 680 on 1 January 1916. 

The financial operations of these co-operatives also developed 
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during the war. Their balance rose from 614 million roubles on 
1 January 1914 to 783 millions on 1 January 1916. It is true that 
at the beginning of the war co-operation met with great difficulties, 
owing to the fact that many members withdrew their deposits 
either to meet expenses occasioned by the war, or under the influence 
of panic ; but the State Bank came to its assistance by advancing 
considerable sums, and little by little deposits increased again. 
On 1 January 1914 the total amount of deposits accepted by 
credit societies of the first grade was 424 million roubles, while 
on 1 January 1916 the figure was 530 million roubles. 

The war also had an influence on the repayment of loans. 
The percentage of loans not repaid when they fell due was 9 per 
cent. of the total in the credit associations and 20 per cent. for the 
loan and savings funds, as against 3 and 5 per cent. respectively 
before the war. 

On the other hand, certain other operations underwent a con- 
siderable development. In the first place may be mentioned the 
development of intermediary operations, e.g. the purchase of 
agricultural machinery, of seed corn, and of foodstuffs, the sale 
of produce manufactured by the members of the co-operative 
credit societies and the equipment of productive undertakings 
such as mills, preserve factories, and cotton-cleaning works. 
Further, supplies to the army, e.g. munitions, boots, hay, bacon, 
cattle, utensils, fish, bags, etc., assumed very large proportions. 
More than half the co-operative associations and most of the federa- 
tions took part in these operations. Moreover, the Government 
encouraged them, and the special fund created on the initiative 
of the Duma in 1911 for the purpose of loans to the co-operatives 
for intermediary operations was considerably increased during 
the war ; on 1 January 1917 it amounted to 3,100,000 roubles. 

Among the other activities of co-operative credit societies 
during the war the fact should be mentioned that they gave very 
considerable assistance to the tobacco industry. They also set 
up a co-operative navigation company, which in its first year 
(March 1916 to March 1917) transported 800,000 poods of goods. 
Further, in November 1915, the co-operative credit societies were 
invited for the first time to take part in placing war loan bonds ; 
18 co-operative unions, 72 zemsivo funds, and about 3,000 co- 
operative credit societies and loan and savings funds subscribed to 
this loan. Of the total of 56 million roubles, the co-operatives 
subscribed nearly 39 millions. 

For a correct estimate of the situation of co-operative credit 
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in Russia during the war account must be taken of the work of 
the People’s Bank at Moscow. This bank was founded in 1911 
in the form of a joint-stock company, and was intended to become 
the financial centre of the whole Russian co-operative movement. 
In this it did not altogether succeed ; even apart from the Polish 
provinces and Finland, which possessed their own credit organisa- 
tions, the co-operatives of other parts of the Empire did not have 
recourse to the People’s Bank as much as they might have. Never- 
theless, its operations during the war were very considerabiec, as 
the following table shows. 


OPERATIONS OF THE PEOPLE’S BANK AT MOSCOW FROM 
1914 To 1917 





Purchases 


Deposits Loans ond eaien 





(millions of roubles) 


1914 , 2.3 
1915 ’ 3.9 
1916 ‘ 12.0 
1917 . 33.0 

















On 1 January 1917 the People’s Bank had 2,800 co-operatives 
among its shareholders. On 1 January 1916 it had granted loans 
to nearly 8,000 co-operatives ; the total of these loans was 98 mil- 
lion roubles in 1916 and 107 million roubles during the first half 
of 1917. 

During the war the Bank did a great deal of wholesale buying 
and selling. It even set up a commercial section for this purpose. 
The purchases were mainly for the benefit of the rural population. 
It was the Bank which organised the co-operative sale of Russian 
eggs in London. It also had schemes for the export of wheat and 
flax, but the war prevented their execution. During hostilities 
it did its utmost in the national defence, established hospitals, 
set up a special relief fund for the families of soldiers who died on 
active service, and up to 1 January 1917 subscribed more than 20 
million roubles to the national defence loans. 


ConsUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES 


Before the war there were in Russia nearly 10,500 co-operative 
societies and a certain number of unions, of which the Union of 
Consumers’ Co-operatives in Moscow was the centre. 
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Shortly after the declaration of war the state of the railways 
grew worse and production in general slowed down. As early 
as 1915 the high cost of living began to be felt, chiefly in the towns 
but also in the country. It was then that the population took an 
active part in the establishment of consumers’ societies, which 
appeared everywhere. In various towns large consumers’ societies. 
with several shops were formed; by way of example may be 
mentioned “ Co-operation ”’, the large society created at Moscow 
for the whole town, which then numbered two million inhabitants. 
In 1917 the “Co-operation ”’ society had 90,000 members. Follow- 
ing this example, similar co-operatives were organised in the two 
capitals for the supply of food to the working-class population. 
The Imperial Government helped these co-operatives and granted 
them a subsidy of 5 roubles per member together with a loan of the 
same amount. The loans were only granted for a period of three 
years and bore interest at 5 per cent. Societies benefiting by 
them had to earmark-~a minimum of 50 per cent. of their net profits 
for repayment. The loans department of the Ministry of Finance 
controlled this type of loan. An important factor in the develop- 
ment of consumers’ co-operatives was the decision in 1915 of the 
Loans Committee to authorise co-operative credit societies as far 
as possible to grant long-term loans to newly created consumers’ 
co-operatives. 

Mention may also be made of the progress of workers’ consumers’ 
co-operatives, the so-called “ independent ”’ co-operatives which 
were created during the war in the factories and workshops. 
They owed their origin chiefly to the lack of foodstuffs which began 
to be felt in 1915 and especially in 1916. In 1917 the union of 
' these co-operatives, which was organised at Moscow in 1916, included 
115 societies. At the same time the Central Workers’ Co-operative 
was organised at Moscow to meet the requirements of local workers. 
Thus the working classes broke with the other consumers’ co- 
operatives which had created the great “ Co-operation ” society 
referred to above. After the revolution of February 1917 the inde- 
pendent workers’ co-operative movement developed yet more strik- 
ingly, andits first All-Russian congress took place at Petrogradin 1917. 

Exact statistics are not available concerning the development 
_of consumers’ co-operation during the war, but, in view of the 
fact that in each district (ouiezd) an average of 15 new societies was 
formed during the year, it may be estimated that on 1 November 
1917 the total number of consumers’ societies was approximately 
23,000, with about 10 million members. 
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During the war there was a very marked tendency among 
<onsumers’ co-operatives to form unions. Before the war there 
were already a few, such as the Moscow Union of Consumers’ 
Societies. At the end of the war there were in all about 300 
registered co-operative unions and groups of societies which had 
concluded agreements among themselves. 

The following figures give more detailed information relative 
to the Moscow Union of Co-operative Societies, which during the 
war took the namé¢ of the All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ 
Societies (Centrosoyus). 


1 ‘ Turnover 
Year (millions of roubles) 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


On 1 September 1917 the Moscow Union included more than 
290 consumers’ co-operative unions, representing about 5,000 local 


societies. 
Attention should also be drawn to the work of the central 


organisation of the consumers’ co-operative unions of the Ukraine, 
namely, the Union of the Dnieper (Kiev). This organisation, 


which was created in 1917, covered the whole of the Ukraine, with, 
at the beginning, two co-operative unions including 101 consumers’ 
societies. It began operations on 1 July 1917 with a capital of 
12,000 karbovantsy'. At the end of the year it included 32 co- 
operative unions covering 514 consumers’ societies, and its own 
capital amounted to 5 million karbovantsy. During the first 
six months of its existence its sales amounted to nearly 7 million 


karbovantsy. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVES 


The effect of the war on the development of agricultural societies 
and associations was bad. From 1912 to 1914 at least 400 new 
societies were formed every year. In 1915 only 160 were formed 
and still fewer in 1916. The establishment of commercial and 
industrial undertakings (such as mills, elevators, warehouses) 
was hindered by the high cost of materials and labour and by lack 
of funds. The Ministry of Agriculture, whose business it was to 
support such associations, had only 300,000 roubles per annum 





1 One Ukrainian karbovanetz = 1 rouble. 
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at its disposal. Nevertheless, several agricultural associations formed’ 
various industrial undertakings during the war to meet the require- 
ments of the army. Of these the co-operative societies for the 
production and sale of butter made the most considerable progress. 
Nevertheless, conditions in general were not favourable to them. 
The disorganisation of transport rendered the despatch of butter 
from Siberia extremely difficult ; successive mobilisations took 
away the experienced staff of the “ artels’’; the bad harvest of 
hay and fodder led to a diminution in the number of cattle. Finally, 
the dissensions which arose among the co-operators themselves 
were prejudicial to the movement. Nevertheless, the number of 
artels.for the production of butter steadily increased, principally 
in Siberia, where more than a thousand new artels were created 
during the war. 

The Siberian Union also developed and by the middle of 1917 
included 1,100 artels. It then possessed about 25 branches for 
the purchase of milk and sale of goods. The production of butter 
was 1,178,000 poods and the annual sales exceeded 70 million 
roubles. The Union had its own factories for the manufacture ot 
barrels and rope, for the production of vegetable oils, its own 
printing works, etc. It made considerable deliveries to the army. 
On 1 September 1917 the supplies of butter for which it was re- 
sponsible reached a total of 103 millionroubles. It dealt also with 
the supply of hav, meat, and fowls. The purchases effected by the 
Union on behalf of its affiliated artels also increased and in 1917 
reached a total figure of 23 million roubles. At the end of that 
year its capital exceeded 4 million and its general balance 100 mil- 
lion roubles. During the war several other unions were formed, such 
as those of the Ural], Altai, and Vologda. 

Many Siberian co-operatives also worked.for the improvement’ 
of agricultural conditions. In particular, the co-operative unions of 
Western Siberia took an active part in 1917 in the development 
of local agriculture. These societies helped in the introduction of 
agricultural machinery, collected stocks of everything necessary 
for the production of butter, endeavoured to carry out the agrarian 
reforms of the zemstvos, and ‘organised craftsmen’s workshops. 

In speaking of co-operative activity in Siberia, the creation 
during the war of one important central organisation must not be 
passed over, namely, that of the union of Novo-Nicolaevsk, called 
Zakoup-Sbyte (Purchase and Sale). This organisation was founded 
on 1 January 1916 for the purpose of centralising the purchases 
of the various Siberian co-operatives on behalf of their members 
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and organising the sale in common of the products of Siberian 


co-operatives. Its success was considerable at the outset. Its . 


purchases amounted to 3% million roubles in 1916 and more than 
40 million in 1917. It supplanted various commercial houses and 
enabled Siberian co-operators to save hundreds of thousands of 
roubles which had previously been absorbed by private traders. 

Among the successes of agricultural co-operation during the 
war should be mentioned the organisation of the export of flax. 
The initiative in this connection was taken by the flax growers 
of the district of Volocoiamsk in the provincial government of 
Moscow and of the districts of Rjev and Kachine in the provincial 
government of Tver. In the governments of Tver, Smolensk, 
and Moscow nine independent groups were organised, including 
in all about 200 flax co-operatives with 100,000 members, and in 
September 1915 these groups set up in Moscow the Central Flax 
Growers’ Association. The object of this association was to buy 
the seed flax necessary for its members and to sell the flax on 
commission. It gave instructions to the local co-operatives, 
defended the interests of flax co-operatives with the Government, 
published a special bulletin, etc. Its work was a complete success. 
During the first year it succeeded in selling more than 100,000 poods 
of flax, and in 1917 it included more than 400 flax co-operatives. 


PropuceERS’ CoO-OPERATIVES 








By “ producers’ co-operatives ” should be understood groups 
of craftsmen, workers, and agriculturalists, the object of whom 
is to produce on a co-operative basis. In this class come all the 
associations known in general as labour artels, the members of 
which took an active part in co-operative production. 

The war contributed to the development of the artels, and 
above al! to the development of agricultural associations for leasing 
and cultivating land on a co-operative basis. In 1915 there were 
associations of this nature in the provincial governments of Kiev: 
Poltava, Podolsk, Chernigov, Kharkov, Ekaterinoslav, and Viatka. 
Some of them used agricultural machinery and worked under the 
direction of agricultural experts. 

There was also an increase in the number of agricultural asso- 
ciations for the cultivation in common of land acquired. They 
generally grouped from 20 to 100 farms, each holding consisting 
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of a few dessiatins! of land. In 1915 there were several hundreds 
of these in the provincial government of Kharkov. 

In many districts co-operatives were formed for the manufacture 
of boots and shoes and of warm clothing for the soldiers. Similarly, 
many gardening co-operatives were formed for supplying the army. 
During the first two years of the war the artel of Pavlovo undertook 
to deliver 275,000 spades, 50,000 large shovels, and 10,000 pairs 
of scissors. The artels of “ kustari ’’ which were created during 
the war in the provincial governments of Tver and Novgorod with 
the aid of the “ zemstvos ’” made, in 1915, 3 million pairs of woollen 
gloves and 150,000 suits of knitted wool. Further, the “kustari”’ 
of the provincial governments of Perm, Samara, Kaluga, Penza, 
and Nijni-Novgorod, which were mostly grouped in artels, 
manufactured 120,000 sets of furs, nearly one and a half million 
pairs of woollen gloves, and 260,000 pairs of boots. The total 
value of supplies delivered to the army by the labour artels was 
not less than 150 million roubles. 

The number of artels of “ kustari’’ developed considerably 
during the war, chiefly in 1917. At Petrograd an association 
was formed for linking them up. In the provincial government 
of Voroneje a union of shoe-making “ kustari ’’ was formed with 
more than 6,000 members. ° 

The co-operative credit societies helped in organising the labour 
arteis. Side by side with the co-operative credit organisations 
already referred to, there were others which in fact were producers’ 
co-operatives. In the district of Astrakhan, for example, there 
were in 1917 47 credit associations composed exclusively of fisher- 
men. These associations organised co-operative purchase of fishing 
tackle for their members, co-operative fishing and sale of the fish. 
Certain of them had their own refrigerating apparatus. 

The war thus contributed to the development and extension 
of the labour artels. It is difficult to determine precisely their 
exact number when Russia ceased hostilities, but it may be estimated 
at twice the pre-war figure. 


Co-OPERATIVE UNIONS AND GOVERNMENT PoLicy 


From the legal point of view the situation of the co-operatives 
Jeft much to be desired at the beginning of hostilities, but during 





1 One dessiatin = 2.69 acres. 
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the war the Government realised what services they could render 
in furnishing supplies for the army. A change of attitude therefore 
appeared among the governing classes, which began at once to do 
their utmost to facilitate the establishment and administration 
of co-operative societies. Anxious above all things to favour the 
development of consumers’ co-operation, the Ministry of Finance 
authorised the co-operative credit societies to make loans on a 
large scale to the consumers’ societies. This measure contributed 
to the creation of several thousand societies during the war. To 
meet the consequences of the unfavourable attitude of the local 
authorities to co-operation, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
prepared in 1915 a Bill on consumers’ societies, together with model 
statutes, authorising the constitution of societies adopting such 
statutes without previous permission. The Bill also provided for 
the grant of government credits to co-operatives. In 1916 the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry drew up several other Bills 
for the purpose of promoting the development of labour artels, 
making them more independent of the local authorities, increasing 
their financial strength, and giving them army contracts. 

The Government was also induced to facilitate the formation 
of co-operative unions. Up to 1915 such unions could only be 
formed with the approval of the Council of Ministers. In 1915 
model statutes were drawn up for unions of co-operative credit 
societies, and it was decided that authorisation from the Ministry 
of Finance should be sufficient for all unions adopting these statutes. 
This reform considerably encouraged the development of the unions; 
whereas there were only 11 co-operative unions in 1913, there 
were 84 on 1 January 1916, and more than 100 at the end of the war. 
The Ministry of Finance, indeed, went further and authorised the 
formation of co-operative groups on the basis of mere agreements 
between the parties concerned. 

In the same year there was founded, on the initiative of the 
agricultural co-operatives, the Association of the Don, the Kuban, 
and Terek. This group — which was also constituted by simple 
agreement and was not registered — on 1 January 1916 included 
63 co-operative societies, mainly credit societies. It took an active 
part in supplying the army with meat, cattle, bread, flour, and 
hay. During the first six months of its existence it supplied 
2 million poods of goods to the value of 7 million roubles. 

Further, apart from the mixed unions, there were formed co- 
operative unions with a wider scope than those of the first grade. 
In October 1916 the congress of representatives of the loan and 
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savings associations of South Russia, which met at Rostov-on-Don, 
decided to constitute a general union of the co-operative unions 
of this part of Russia for organising the sale of members’ produce, 
and for supplying members with articles —- manufactured and 
otherwise — which they required. It may also be recalled that 
a large central co-operative association was formed in Siberia under 
the name of Zakoup-Sbyte. 

Attention should be drawn to the efforts of the Government 
to help the building co-operatives. In August 1917 a special 
conference was organised under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Commerce to deal with grants to building co-operatives. This 
conference laid down the general lines of an Act granting subsidies 
to associations formed for the purpose of supplying their members 
with houses. The maximum subsidy to be granted by the State 
Savings Bank was 90 per cent. of the cost of the house, and it 
was left to the members to pay the remaining 10 per cent. The 
annua! interest was fixed at 4.75 per cent. including 0.25 per cent. 
for administrative expenses. 

The most important measure benefiting the co-operatives 
during the war was certainly the Act on co-operatives and their 
unions. For more than twenty years the Russian co-operatives 
had been making efforts to obtain a special Act. A Bill had been 
outlined in 1907 at the Moscow Co-operative Congress. It was 
finally drawn up in 1914 and approved by the Duma in 1916, 
But the Council of State did not ratify the Act, and it was not 
promulgated until the Provisional Government did so in March 1917. 

The Act allowed the formation of co-operative societies and 
unions of such societies without previous authorisation, thus giving 
them the possibility of development on a sure legal basis. It 
contributed to the progress of the various branches of co-operation, 
and, above all, helped in the creation of unions. According to data 
furnished by the Council of the All-Russian Co-operative Congress, 
there were, thanks to this Act, on 1 December 1917, 612 unions, 
of which 3 were central organisations, 171 unions of consumers’ 
co-operatives, 140 unions of co-operative credit societies, 31 pur- 
chasing unions, 31 selling unions, 210 mixed unions, and 26 unions 
with various functions. In addition there were 13 councils of 
co-operative congresses, 18 co-operative committees, and the same 
number of committees and associations for the promotion of co- 
operation. 

Finally, the wishes of the co-operators were fully satisfied by 
the Provisional Government’s Act of 1 September 1917 on congresses. 
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of representatives of co-operatives. The object of this Act was to 
facilitate co-operative congresses, whether All-Russian, district, 
or local, for the discussion of questions relating to the needs of 
co-operation, for the preparation and adoption of measures for 
the improvement and development of the co-operative movement, 
and for the representation of the interests of co-operation. Even 
before the Act came into force, a council and a managing committee 
of All-Russian co-operative congresses had been set up at Moscow 
in the summer of 1917. 


It may therefore be concluded on the whole that co-operation 
developed in Russia during the war. The following table gives 
a summary of this progress, showing both the number of institutions 
and the number of members : 


DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION IN RUSSIA DURING THE WAR 





Number of societies Membership 





Before the | At the end Before the At the end 
war of the war war of the war 





Credit co-operatives 13,500 17,500 8,800,000 11,000,000 

Consumers’ co-operatives 10,500 23,900 3,500,000' | 10,000,000? 

Agrienltural societies 4,500 6,000 

Agricultural co-operative / 
associations 1,200 2,500 

Sale co-operatives 3,000 4,500 \ 900,000 





Labour artels (producers’ 
co-operatives) 6v0 1,500 
Co-operative unions 25 600 --- 











Total 33,325 55,600 13,200,000 | 22,500,000 














1 Reckoning an average of 300 members per consumers’ society. 
2 Reckoning an avesage of 400 to 500 members per consumers’ society. 


These figures show that progress has been made by all branches 
of co-operation, but that the most striking development has been 
in consumers’ co-operation. 

Certain reservations must, however, be made regarding these 
figures. In the first place, from the 17,500 co-operative credit 
societies which existed at the end of the war 12 loan and savings 
associations must be deducted, and also about 500 credit associa- 
tions in the districts occupied by the enemy (Poland, the Baltic 
Provinces, etc.), which at the present time are outside Russian 
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territory. The same holds good of the consumers’ and the agri- 
cultural societies, a certain number of which should be deducted 
from the totals given in the table. It is nevertheless true that the 
total number of co-operatives increased by about 18,000 during 
the war. 

In considering membership it would be an error, and one fre- 
quently committed, merely to add together the membership of each 
society. Very many people are members of more than one co-opera- 
tive, not only those with different objects, e.g. a credit association 
and a consumers’ society, but sometimes of societies of the same 
kind. An approximately correct result may be obtained by 
estimating the number of members belonging to more than one 
co-operative as the total membership of co-operative credit societies 
plus 15 per cent. of the membership of other societies. The total 
number of co-operators would thus be 11% and 17 million at the 
beginning and end of the war respectively. The number of persons 
benefiting even partially by co-operation may be estimated at 
85 million, if the family of each co-operator be taken to consist 
on an average of five persons. Clearly it cannot be assumed that 
co-operation satisfied all the needs of these 85 million persons. 
On the contrary, even during the war co-operation in Russia 
never satisfied more than a very small part of such requirements. 

But it is indisputable that during the war the Russian people 
became much more familiar with co-operation and was able to 
appreciate the practical value of the various societies, above all, 
the consumers’ societies. The numerous co-operative congresses 
organised during this period are a proof of the great interest taken 
in the movement. Finally, the Russian co-operative movement 
was called upon for the first time to assist in the general work: of 
the Government. The large supplies which it delivered to the army 
did much to increase the practical knowledge and commercial 
ability of co-operators, and these qualities are indispensable for 
the future success of the movement. 











Housing as a Post-War Problem in Europe 


The International Labour Office has for some time been engaged 
on the collection of information on the housing question, and the 
results of this work have recently been published in the form of a 
report covering 17 European countries and including also a general 
survey of the problem’. A summary of the main facts given in the 
report, to which the reader is referred for further details, is given 
in the present article. This first part gives a brief sketch of the 
origins and extent of the housing shortage after the war, followed by 
a description of the steps taken by the public authorities to protect 
tenants from its consequences. In every country under consideration 
rents were restricted and the termination of leases and ejectment of 
tenants regulated, with far-reaching consequences. The second par 
of the article, to appear in the September number, will deal with 
measures to control the use made of existing accommodation and to 
promote building — the one remedy for a scarcity of housing. 


” the years before the war the problem of the housing of the 


working classes was a grave one in practically every country- 
The steady rise in prices which occurred before the war, owing to 
general economic conditions, involved an increase in the cost of 
building, which, together with the scarcity value of land in towns, 
encouraged an excessive economy in superficial area and “ jerry- 
building *’, while even soa dearth of housing not infrequently arose. 

These conditions had for many years occupied the attention 
of social reformers and others, and many proposals were put for- 
ward for improving housing conditions. Among these it will 
suffice to mention town planning, the improvement of transport 
facilities, technical improvements in methods of building, the 
substitution of small houses for tenement blocks, encouragement 
of settlement on the land, the promotion of garden cities, public 
or communal ownership of building land, and the organisation 
of credit. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OFFice : Zuropean Housing Problems since the War. 
Studies and Reports, Series G (Housing and Welfare), No. 1. Geneva, 1924. 484 pp. 
6s. ; $1.50. 

The present artiele, like the report, covers the period up to the end of 1923 only. 
A chapter on housing in Russia was included in the report, but all mention of it is 
omitted here, as conditions are so totally unlike those in other countries that they 
would not fall within the scope of a general survey. 
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The outbreak of war in 1914 marks a turning-point in the 
history of the housing problem and of the efforts to solve it. The 
war and its consequences produced such a radical change in the 
situation that in many respects the housing problem of today 
may be said to date from 1914. 


THe Hovustne SHORTAGE 


The chief characteristic of the post-war situation was the 
unprecedented scarcity of housing accommodation. As has been 
pointed out, there were occasions before the war when the supply 
of housing was inadequate in quantity as well as in quality, but 
never before has the problem of finding shelter of any kind for 
the population been so vast or so acute. The shortage was due 
both to a falling off in supply and to an increase in the demand for 
housing, more particularly in the towns. 

The war put a stop to building in all the belligerent countries. 
Large numbers of building workers were called to the colours, 
and as the industry was not directly connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war few were at.first exempted. Building materials 
of all kinds were used for military purposes, and in some countries 
the government actually prohibited building (except under special 
licence) in order to prevent the diversion of labour or materials 


BUILDING IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES DURING THE WAR! 





Ttal 
Austria? France? Germany? Hungary? y° 
(Vienna) (Paris) (35 towns) | (Budapest) ‘ome | 








1913 13,128 10,642 45,220 3,745 7,331 19,508 
1914 8,666 11,959 32,330 3,305 8,054 13,945 
1915 2,258 13,171 2,284 2,642 9,793 
1916 2,290 4,685 391 2,168 3,525 
1917 : 1,239 1,712 152 700 1,505 
1918 1,060 — 435 996 1,432 





























1 There are no similar figures for Great Britain, but the following figures, showing the total value of 
houses approved by Local Authorities, give an idea of the progress of building, though allowance must be 
made for the general rise in prices. 


Year £ 

1913 5,662,032 
1914 5,547,551 
1915 2,515,825 
1916 866,127 
1917 409,691 
1918 239,737 


2 Dwellings, net increase (excess of those built over those demolished). 
3 Rooms, number constructed. 
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from war purposes. The building industry also suffered from a 
* lack of capital, as this was attracted to the munitions and other 
war industries which were working at high pressure and making 
large profits. It is little exaggeration to say that in the belligerent 
countries building came to a standstill during the war. This is 
illustrated by the table at the foot of the previous page. 

At the same time there was an enormous amount of destruction 
of houses in the districts which were actually the scene of military 
operations. For example, it is estimated that in France 280,147 
houses were destroyed and 422,736 damaged in the’ devastated 
areas. In Belgium the number of buildings destroyed or damaged 
during the war was calculated at seventy or eighty thousand, while 
in Poland the total number of buildings of all kinds destroyed 
was estimated at over a million and a half. 

In the neutral countries, which of course escaped the direct 
effects of war, the building industry suffered a decline, though a 
less marked one, for reasons analogous to those given above. 


BUILDING IN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES DURING THE WAR 





Denmark? Finland* | Netherlands*| Norway* Sweden? Switzerland? 
(Copenhagen) | (Helsingfors) (10 towns) (5 towns) ’ (26 towns) 





-- 2,632 — 1,627 8,594 3,598 
13,578 775 5,667 1,187 7,488 2,273 
2,391 314 3,995 1,012 5,132 1,604 
1,337 29 3,783 1,092 5,754 1,220 
3,102 232 3,849 1,497 6,818 965 
2,153 130 4,718 1,049 5,203 897 





























1 For Denmark the periods are not calendar years but the periods 1 Oct.-30 Sept. 1914-1915, 1915- 
1916, 1916-1917, 1917-1918, 1918-1919. 

2 Dwellings, net increase. 

* Dwellings, number constructed. 


On the side of demand, the movements of population resulting 
directly or indirectly from the war were of the utmost importance. 
At the beginning of the wer there was, as might be expected, a 
decrease in the demand for housing and the number of vacant 
dwellings rose. Thousands of soldiers left their homes, which 
were frequently broken up or amalgamated with others, while 
foreigners left the country. 

It was not long, however, before the opposite tendency appeared. 
Refugees from the war areas crowded into the towns in safer 
districts. There was a great influx of workers to industrial centres, 
where the demand for labour in the war industries was very large. 
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In some countries the abrupt stop of emigration was an important — 
factor in increasing the demand for housing, while in neutral ~ 
countries, notably Switzerland, there was a considerable influx of 
foreigners, especially from the belligerent countries. 

With the close of hostilities the increase in the demand for 
housing was greatly accentuated. Millions of soldiers were demo- 
bilised and prisoners of war and civil internees returned to their 
native countries. It might be thought that the enormous casualties 
of the war would have considerably modified the effects of demobili- 
sation, but it should be remembered that the determining factor 
in the demand for housing is not the actual numerical strength 
of the population, but the number of households requiring separate 
accommodation. The dispersed or amalgamated households of 
the soldiers naturally wished again to have homes of their own, 
while the increase in the number of marriages, which has followed 
every war, was particularly marked. 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 
IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 





Austria Belgium France Germany Italy 


Date (Vienna) 



























1913 
1914 


22,294 












40,059 





312,036 












513,283 
460,608 





264,235 
252,187 





1918 16,389 43,558 — 352,543! 105,572 
1919 26,182 97,084 — 844,339! 314,113 
1920 31,164 106,514 623,869 894,978! 492,499 



































1 It should be borne in mind that these figures refer to territory progressively reduced by the cession 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France, and other areas to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark. 


The territorial changes resulting from the Peace Treaties led 
to large movements of population, such as the return of Ozecho- 
slovaks from Vienna to their own country and the reverse movement 
of Austrians. In many cases this led to severe congestion in the 
new capitals and large towns. 

At the same time many of the refugees were unable to return to 
their homes, which were in ruins. The workers who had come 
from the country to the centres of war industry were slow to return 
to the land, and emigration, in countries where this was an impor- 
tant movement, revived very slowly. In Italy, for example, 
where the number of oversea emigrants in 1913 was 559,556, the 
figure for 1920 was only 194,224, and that for 1921 182,040. Build- 
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ing was not resumed to any appreciable extent ; considerable time 
was needed to recover from the dislocation of the war, while the 
large demand for capital to replace that destroyed in the war 
diverted it from building, which could offer but little attraction 
to private investors owing to the high cost of building and the low 
and uncertain returns to be expected. 

Thus the situation rapidly became acute. A certain amount 
of building is required each year to meet the normal increase in 
population (or rather in the number of households). There were 
large arrears from the war years to be made up in this respect, 
in addition to long overdue repairs and the replacing of buildings 
destroyed in the war areas, while, as has been shown, the demand 
had greatly increased. Every vacant dwelling was occupied, and 
the number of persons who can only be described as homeless 
increased rapidly. Figures illustrative of this situation are not, 
unfortunately, available for many countries, but those given below 
for both belligerent and neutral countries are significant. 


STATISTICS OF VACANT DWELLINGS 


Germany 





Hamburg 





Vacant Dwellings 
dwellings dwellings required 





27,811 — 14,948 — 
18,972 - 15,194 — 
_— 3,772 2,612 
— — 14,484 
— — — 20,135 


24,944 
194,834 - 31,308 























Austria (Vienna) 





P pate of — Persons applying for dwellings 





1.390 _ 
0.056 — 
0.019 13,000 
33,000 
80,000 
44,000! 
50,000 




















1 The reduction in this year is due to revision of the liste and elimination of the less urgent cases. 
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Neutral Countries 





Denmark (Copenhagen) Sweden (Stockholm) 





Persons New 
Vacant Vacant 

requiring dwellings 
dwellings dwellings | ‘Wellings required 











1913 5 - sie 
1918 1,508 759 
1919 1,825 749 
1920 2,256 ‘ 1,074 
1921 2,879 1,254 
1922 3,232 —_ 





























These figures indicate a situation, in belligerent and neutral 
countries alike, so critical as to demand the intervention of the 
public authorities. In the subsequent pages some account is 
given. of the attempts to relieve the shortage both by emergency 
legislation and by long-term schemes requiring years for their 
completion and fruition. 


PROTECTION OF TENANTS 


As has been shown above, during the war, and still more after 
the close of hostilities, the demand for housing was enormously 
in excess of the supply. In normal times tenants are generally 
in a weaker economic position than landlords, but in the period 
under consideration the latter had an almost complete monopoly 
of housing, inasmuch as the production of new houses had 
practically come to a stop. Following ordinary economic tenden- 
cies, this excess of demand over supply would have led to a very 
great increase in rents, many tenants would have been unable 
to pay these increased charges, and evictions on a large scale would 
probably have followed. In every European country, therefore, 
with remarkable unanimity, the state stepped in to protect tenants. 

The origin of this policy is to be found in the moratorium pro- 
claimed in most belligerent countries on the: outbreak of war; 
this applied to debts of all kinds and frequently in’ luded rent. 
The chief example of a rent moratorium is to be found in France, 
where for certain classes of tenants the payment of rent was sus- 
pended by successive Decrees for the whole period of the war. 
The classes of tenants covered were those who had been mobilised, 
those domiciled in the war area, and tenants of “ small dwellings ”’, 
i.e. those at rents below a certain level, varying according to locality. 
In Italy a moratorium for half the amount of the rent was 
granted to mobilised tenants by a Decree of 26 December 1916. 
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In Germany on the outbreak of war a period of grace was allowed 
to tenants for the payment of their rent and in October 1915 the 
right to give notice to dependants of soldiers and sailors was 
restricted. 

Tenant protection in the strict sense of the term, including 
rent restriction, etc., was in most cases introduced at a later date. 
The first general Acts on the subject were those of Great Britain 
and Russia, passed in December 1915. These were followed in 
1916 by the Danish, Norwegian, Roumanian, and Hungarian 
Acts, and in 1917 by those of Austria, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Germany. The basic Act in France dates 
from 1918. By the end of the war tenunt protection in some form 
was in force practically throughout Europe. On the conclusion of 
Peace the new states set up under the Peace Treaties embodied 
similar provisions in their legislation, e.g. Poland and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom in 1919, and Czechoslovakia in 1920. 
Similar measures were enacted in Belgium in 1919 after the 
withdrawal of the occupying forces, while Finland had already 
begun to introduce tenant protection in 1917 after the outbreak 
of the Russian revolution. 

Tenant protection was introduced as an emergency measure 


in order to meet a pressing need. As time went on, however, 
it proved necessary to amend and amplify it in many respects, 
and the laws on the subject in the different countries became very 
complex. In the following pages an attempt is made to give some 
summary of their main features, but it is impossible here to note 
the many and sometimes very interesting variations of detail. 


Application and Administration 


In a considerable number of countries tenant protection legis- 
lation eventually applied to all dwellings or tenants thereof, and 
in some cases to premises which were not used as dwellings. It 
should be noted, however, that newly erected buildings were almost 
invariably excluded f-om its application, in order to avoid dis- 
couraging building. The countries in which the application of tenant 
protection was practically universal were the following : Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. In Finland tenant pro- 
tection laws originally applied to the whole country, but were 
subsequently restricted to localities where the housing shortage 
was acute. In Switzerland, where the issue of regulations on rents 
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and leases was mainly left to the Cantons under general instructions 
from the Federal Council, such regulations might in the discretion 
of the Cantonal authorities be extended to cover all dwellings. 

Where the application of tenant protection legislation was 
restricted, the definition of the houses or tenants covered varied. 
In France any written lease signed before 3 August 1914 or verbal 
lease concluded before 9 March 1918 was subject to control. In 
Denmark restrictions of rents and leases at first applied only to 
dwellings occupied before 11 April 1916, but by the Act of 30 July 
1918 other dwellings were included if the lease was drawn up 
subsequent to 31 May 1918. 

In some countries there was a tendency to limit protection to 
the smaller dwellings. In Great Britain the Rent Restriction Act 
of 1920 applied to houses of which the standard rent’ or rateable 
value did not exceed £105 in the London Metropolitan Area, £90 
in Scotland, and £78 elsewhere. In Norway dwellings with less 
than four rooms were covered by the legislation, which might, 
however, be extended to cover larger dwellings. In Sweden the 
tenant protection Acts applied to small dwellings in localities 
with a population of more than 5,000 in 1916 where a housing 
committee was set up. This distinction according to locality was 
also adopted in three other countries. Tenant protection legisla- 
tion applied in Finland to localities where the housing shortage 
was acute, and in the Netherlands and Norway to those where a 
rent committee had been set up by the local authorities. 

The enactment of a large body of legislation for the protection 
of tenants involved a very considerable burden on the admiuistra- 
tive and judicial authorities. In many countries sperial authorities 
were therefore set up to administer the tenant protection Acts and 
deal with disputes arising thereunder in order to prevent conges- 
tion of the ordinary courts. Thus special arbitration or concilia- 
tion boards or committees were set up in France and Germany 
to deal with disputes concerning rent. Similar bodies to deal 
with all questions of tenant protection were established in Austria, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
and Poland. In Switzerland the Cantons were left to appoint 
such authorities as they saw fit, and in most cases established 
special committees or offices. In the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland (after 1917) the local authorities 
were authorised to set up housing committees, and as a rule the 





1 The standard rent was that paid on 3 August 1914. 
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tenant protection Acts only applied to locelities where such 
committees had been established. 

Elsewhere the ordinary courts remained competent to deal 
with disputes or other business arising under tenant protection 
legislation. This was the case in Belgium and Finland (up to 1917), 
and in France for questions of notice and leases. In Germany the 
ordinary courts, assisted by special assessors, dealt with questions 
of leases and notice. In Great Britain no special authorities were 
set up, but the ordinary courts might in certain cases be assisted 
by special “reference committees ”’. 


Protection against Notice and Expiry of Lease 


In the countries under consideration there are two distinct 
forms of general rent law which should be mentioned as a prelimi- 
nary to a description of the restrictions placed on the ejectment 
of tenants. In one group of states, mainly the Latin countries, 
such as France, Italy, Belgium, Roumania, and certain Swiss 
Cantons (e.g. Geneva), leases are contracted in advence, usually 
in writing, for a fixed period and expire automatically on the 
termination of this period. In most other countries leases are 
of indefinite duration anc expire on notice being given by either 
party. Tenant protection therefore takes a slightly different 
form according to the type of rent law in force. Ip countries with 
fixed-period leases tenasts were protected against ejectment by 
extensions of leases!. In countries where the duration of leases 
is indefinite the same purpose was served by the issue of regulations 
restricting the landlord’s right to give notice to his tenant. Though 
the form of protection differed, its effect was practically the same. 

Measures for the protection of tenants against ejectment may 
take one of several forms. 

(a) The legislature may order the automatic general extension 
of fixed-period leases, as wes done in France (1918, uo to 1929 
at latest)*, Belgium (1919 to 1925), and Italy (1918 to 1923), or 
may abolish or very greatly restrict the landlord’s power to give 





2 As a natural concomitant to this, measures were also introduced allowing 
the tenant to cancel the lease before its expiration when it was in his interest to 
do so. 

2 An Act of 1922, while specifying that general prolongation of leases was in 
no case to extend for more than 9 years from 24 October 1919, provided for special 
prolongations up to 1925, to be granted on application to certain classes of tenants 
if their leases would otherwise expire before that date. 
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notice, e.g. in Great Britain, Germany’, and Hungary (countries 
with indefinite leases). The laws generally enumerate reasons 
which may be advanced by the landlord in support of his claim 
to recover possession, and which must or may be accepted by the 
authorities. In Austria the law enumerates such reasons, but 
they have been so severely restricted that it is almost unknown for 
a tenant to receive notice to quit. 

(6) Tenant protection laws may simply provide that notice 
given to any tenant is subject to the approval of the competent 
authorities. In this case, too, the grounds which may be advanced 
by the landlord may be enumerated, either as examples to guide 
the authorities in their decision, or as reasons which must be 
accepted. This system was adopted in Denmark, Norway, Sweden’, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, and up to the end of 1923 in Poland also. 

(c) In a@ few countries protection takes the limited form of 
allowing the tenant to appeal against notice, without which appeal 
no action need be taken by the authorities. Here the onus of 
proof lies on the tenant and not, as in the other cases, on the land- 
lord. These countries are Switzerland (where the precise form of 
regulation is left to the Cantons), the Netherlands (where it: is 
sufficient to prove that the termination of the lease is a greater 
disadvantage to the tenant than its prolongation to ‘the landlord), 
and Poland (since 1923). 

Almost all tenant protection Acts enumerate reasons which may 
or must be accepted as justifying the giving of notice. Though 
very variously formulated and grouped, they may be classified 
under three main heads : 

(a) an offence committed by the tenant, e.g. arrears in payment 
of rent, disturbance of the peace or annoyance of other tenants, 
damage caused to the dwelling, sentence for certain criminal 
offences, sub-letting without the approval of the landlord, or use 
of the dwelling for purposes other than habitation ; 

(6) the legitimate interests of the landlord ; cases, for example, 





1 The provisions relating to industrial dwellings, i.e. those provided by the 
employer for his workers, are of special interest. The employer cannot eject the 
worker from the dwelling unless the latter gives notice to leave his employment 
or there is a statutory reason for terminating the contract of employment. The 
employer may apply for permission to eject the tenant if the accommodation is 
urgently required, more particularly for the tenant’s successor in employment. 
In such cases the worker must vacate the dwelling whether alternative accommo- 
dation is available or not, though in the last-named case the employer must pay 
a sum of money in lieu of accommodation. 


* The tenant’s consent must be given in writing. 
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in which he requires the dwelling for himself, his children or near 
relatives, his business or his employees ; 

(c) considerations of public interest, for example, where the 

dwelling is required for official purposes, or is to be altered, repaired, 
or enlarged, or where the tenant is a foreigner. 
‘%] As has been noted above, in some countries certain of these 
reasons, if their existence could be proved, automatically restored 
the Jandlord’s right to recover possession of his premises. In other 
cases they had to be considered and might or might not be accepted 
by the authorities. In Belgium certain classes of tenants were 
protected against termination of their leases even when the landlord 
advanced the “ serious reasons ’’ admitted by the Act, unless the 
landlord himself belonged to one of those classes, which included 
war disabled, widows and mothers of citizens killed in the war, 
householders with four or more children, and tenants over 70 years 
of age. 

As a corollary to the restriction of the landlord’s right to give 
notice and the admission of certain reasons for doing so, regula- 
tions were frequently issued to protect tenants who had actually 
received notice to quit for a reason approved by law or the 
authorities. 

As a rule, if the landlord is allowed to give notice to a tenant 
because he himself requires the dwelling, he has to provide alter- 
native accommodation. In Germany and Austiia he also has to 
pay the tenant’s removal expenses. In the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom the tenant to be ejected has a prior claim to the dwelling 
vacated by the landlord. In the Northern countries the housing 
committee, in considering the application of the landlord, has 
to take into account, in addition to the reasons advanced by him; 
the possibility for the tenant of finding other accommodation. 
In Belgium the termination of a lease may always be allowed if 
alternative accommodation is provided. 

Provisions are also frequently made for postponing the actual 
ejectment of the tenant. Thus in France tenants who might legally 
be ejected were granted a period of grace (sursis d’expulsion) in 
which to find other accommodation; by successive extensions 
this period was prolonged until 1 July 1924. Czechoslovakia by an 
Order of 25 June 1920 granted a similar period of grace of three 
months, renewable if necessary ; the same period was allowed in 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. The British Act of 1923 made 
special provision for cases where ejectment would be harsh or 
oppressive. 
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Control of Rents 


Although, as was shown above, a rent moratorium was declared 
in many countries at the beginning of the war, it was found neces- 
sary to do more than postpone the obligation to pay rent. Measures 
were therefore adopted restricting the amount of rent which 
tenants could be required to pay. The reason for such a step was 
partly that in the vast majority of cases tenants would have been 
unable to pay the increases of rent which would have followed 
the excess of demand over supply, and partly that the rise in prices 
consequent on the war was regarded as purely temporary. Rents 
are always slower to change than the prices of other commodities, 
and it was thought that if rents were restricted while prices were 
rising it would avert the danger that they would remain at the 
higher level when prices had fallen. 

The mdst radical measures of rent control were those by which 
certain tenants were entirely exempted from the obligation to 
pay rent for the duration of the war. In France this exemption 
applied to mobilised tenants of small dwellings, while reductions 
in rent or total exemption might be granted to others. In Belgium 
total exemption might be granted to all tenants occupying dwellings 
below a certain rent, if they could prove that their means were 
insufficient to pay the rent demanded. In Italy, by a Decree of 
1919, tenants unable to occupy their dwellings owing to the war 
were granted similar rent exemptions. 

In Great Britain, Hungary, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, iacreases of rent for small or low-rental dwellings were 
absolutely prohibited during the war and for a certain period 
subsequently. 

In other countries the earliest measures for the control of rents 
simply provided that the competent authorities could reduce a 
rent which appeared exorbitant or prohibit an unjustified increase, 
or that in general the rents charged must be “ reasonable ”’. 

Soon after the war it was found necessary in almost every 
country to permit some increase in rents. In some neutral coun- 
tries, for example, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden 
increases On pre-war rents were allowed even during the war, but 
elsewhere the period of rising rents only began in 1919 and 1920. 
At first these increases were permitted solely for the purpose of 
meeting increased expenditure on repairs, management, mortgage 
interest, taxation, etc., which had naturally followed the general 
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rise in prices, and left no surplus for the landlord'. Later, 
however, in some countries increases were allowed which provided 
for an increased payment to the landlord himself as interest on 
his capital, ete. 

As a rule the permitted increase is expressed as a percentage 
of a basic rent, which is usually the rent paid immediately before 
the outbreak of war. In Finland, however, the coefficients of 
increase were based on the rental of the preceding year, while the 
basic date adopted in Hungary was 1 September 1917 ; in Italy, 
at first, 30 December 1917 (subsequently the rent of the previous 
year was adopted); and in the Netherlands 1 January 1916. 

The permitted increases were rarely fixed at a flat rate for all 
dwellings, and many different systems of variation were adopted. 
The increases might be graduated according to the size of the 
dwelling (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Poland), the 
rent (Belgium, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom), the value of the 
house (Great Britain), the income of the tenant (Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom). Often more than one method 
of classification was adopted in a single country. Further distinc- 
tions were made according to the population of the locality (Austria, 
France, Hungary, Italy) or for different divisions of the country 
(Great Britain, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom). 

It is difficult to give precise figures of the rent increases per- 
mitted. In many cases the actual percentages were left to be fixed by 
local authorities in accordance with the general terms of the law. 
In addition the complexity of the regulations issued and the many 
changes introduced make any brief and comprehensive survey 
impossible. Certain figures are given below for countries in which 
definite percentages were fixed by law. They are not, of course, 
comparable owing to differences in the dates to which they refer 
and to fluctuations in the currency. They should be taken merely 
as examples giving some indication of the general tendencies in 
each country. Where a range of figures is given it represents the 
increases permitted for different classes of dwelling or different 
parts of the country. It should also be remembered that the figures 
represent increases which were permitted by law, but it does not 
always follow that these increases were actually charged. 





1 The increases permitted in certain countries in respect of the provision of 
heating, lighting, furniture, etc. by the landlord are left out of account here, as 
such payments did not form part of the rent proper. 

It may be noted that in many countries, as a corollary to the restriction of 
rents, measures were taken to restrict the rate of mortgage interest to be paid by 
landlords. 
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Country Date Percentage Date Percentage 
increase increase 

Great Britain 1919 10 1922 40 
Belgium 1919 Not more than 30 1923 Not less than 100 
Ital 1920 10—40 1922 20—70 
Netherlands 1918 10—20 1923 50 or 37.5 
Denmark 1918 10 1922 35 
Sweden 1918 15 1921 50 
Finland 1919 50 1921 50—100 
Czechoslovakia 1920 Not more than 20 1922 20—60 
Poland 1920 100—150 1922 2,900—3,900 
Hungary 1920 30—35 1923 (Nov.) 23,900 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 

Kingdom 1920 30—75 1921 200—500 


In other countries precise percentages were not fixed by the 
legislature. In Norway no general rules of any kind were laid down, 
but the local housing committees were left to act at their own 
discretion. -In France and Switzerland it was prescribed that . 
increases might be permitted in proportion to the increase in taxa- 
tion, cost of upkeep, and repairs, the actual figures to be fixed 
locally. In France the increase permitted in Paris, for example, 
in 1923 was 75 per cent. In Switzerland, where the Cantons fixed 
the percentage rate of increase, the figures adopted in Geneva 
ranged from 12% to 30 per cent., while that for Zurich was 1114 
per cent. 

In Germany the issue of regulations on rent increases was at 
first left to the Federal States and municipalities. Under these 
regulations it was estimated that in 1922 the average increase 
permitted was from 60-75 per cent. in small towns and 100-110 per 
cent. in large towns. The Federal Rent Act of 1922 laid down 
complicated rules for calculating the rent ; the statutory or pre-war 
rent was taken as basis, and percentage increases were allowed in 
respect of increased expenditure on the house (mortgage interest, 
upkeep, repairs). On the basis of these rules the percentage in- 
creases were to be fixed by the States and municipalities. The rapid 
depreciation of the currency naturally led to enormous increases 
in money rents, though these still remained far behind the general 
rise in prices. As an example the increases permitted in Berlin 
may be given. 


Date Percentage increase 
1922 1 Dec. 760—810 
1923 1 Jan. 1,260 
1 March 6,465 
1 Aug. 57,600—61,400 


— Nov. 1,600 million 
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In Austria it was at first simply laid down that increases in 
rent must be “ reasonable ”. Under the Act of 1922 rules similar 
to those adopted in Germany for the calculation of rent were laid 
down. The basic rent was to be half that paid on 1 August 1914 
(representing interest on the landlord’s capital). To this were to 
be added increases for repairs and management, equal to 150 times 
the pre-war rent, and for ordinary upkeep, equal to 100—120 times 
the pre-war rent. Thus, for example, on 1 February 1923 the rent 
of a house at a pre-war rent of 1,000 kronen had been increased 
298.5 times. In addition, in Germany and Austria rent or housing 
taxes were added to the rent. These will be dealt with in a subse- 
quent section. 

Enough has been said to suggest not only the great differences 
between one country and another, but also the vast complexity 
of the restrictions, variations, regulations, etc. While currency 
conditions account for some of the more striking differences, others 
may be ascribed to the varying principles adopted, and the vigour 
with which the policy of restriction was followed. In some coun- 
tries the rise in rents has quite clearly been kept down to the abso- 
lute minimum, while in others there was a perceptible tendency 
to bring rents gradually into line with other prices. 


Effects of Tenant Protection 


The effects of the control of rents instituted durmg and after 
the war are very clearly shown by the index numbers of rent, and 
even more by comparison of these figures with those of the general 
cost of living. These index numbers are published regularly in 
the Review, and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat them here. 
It will be noted that in all the countries under consideration the 
rent index number remained very much below that of the cost 
of living during the war and for some time afterwards. On the other 
hand, the figures for non-European countries, where tenant pro- 
tection was not introduced, show a much smaller divergence between 
the two series. 

Before the war expenditure on rent stood in a more or less 
constant relation to the total cost of living. This proportion altered 
considerably during the war, because on the one hand the cost 
of living rose very sharply owing to the increase in the price of 
food and other commodities, while on the other hand rents were 
kept low by tenant protection legislation. Thus the percentage 
expressing the relation between rent and the total cost-of-living 
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budget fluctuated very considerably. This is illustrated by the 
table below!. 

In examining the figures it must be remembered that they ere 
not directly comparable as between different countries. The index 
numbers on which they are based are calculated on varying methods 
from different types of household budgets. The table can therefore 
only be used‘for purposes of general comparison of the fluctuations 
in expenditure on rent in the various countries. 


PERCENTAGE EXPENDITURE ON RENT IN THE TOTAL BUDGET 
(July of each year) 





Country 1915 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 } 1921 








United States 17.60] 15.60) 12.70) 11.30) 11.70} 11.30) 16.00 
Denmark . 12.20) 10.70} 9.60) 8.40} 7.60} 7.10} 8.50 
Norway ‘ 14.30} 11.40} 9.01} 6.83} 7.02} 7.60) 8.40 
Sweden ” 1. 9.20) 8.60} 6.10} 5.60} 5.70) 5.80 
Switzerland 10. — — 7.03 
Great Britain J — 7.40} 10.95 
Finland . — 4.30} 5.40 
France , 3.52} 4.30 
Italy , ‘ 2.79} . 3.21 
Germany F — 
Austria ‘ — 
Poland — 
Hurgary? 0.69 









































1 Figures refer to June. 
2 The figures for Hungary refer to December of each year, except 1923 (July). 


The order in which the countries are given was selected to show 
more clearly the nature of the changes which took place. The 
figures for the United States illustrate the position in a country 
without tenant protection legislation. Here the rent coefficient 
fell during the war, but to a less extent relatively than elsewhere. 
From its lowest point in 1918—1920 it again rose rapidly, and by 
1923 the pre-war level had been reached. In the next four coun- 
tries — European neutral states with tenant protection legis- 
lation — the rent coefficients fell in 1918—1920 to one-half, or even 
less, of the pre-war figure, but in 1922 rose and had more or less 
reached the pre-war level by the following year. The next group 
of countries, Great Britain, Finland, France, and Italy, consists 
of belligerent states. Figures for the war period are missing, but the 





1 For details of the sources on which this table is based and the methods of 
calculation, cf. European Housing Problems since the War, p. 29. 
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rent coefficient for subsequent years fell until 1920, when general 
prices were at their highest. The British minimum is slightly 
less than one-half the pre-war figure. In this country, and still 
more in Finland, there was a tendency to return to the pre-war 
figure in 1923. The rent coefficients for Italy and France, which 
in 1920 fell to one-quarter or less of the pre-war figure, had risen 
again in July 1923, but were still well below the pre-war level. 
The last group of countries are those with depreciated currencies. 
Here the rent coefficient has fallen enormously, so that in effect 
expenditure on rent as an item in the total budget is negligible. 
Even in countries where rent is still an appreciable item in the 
budget, its importance has considerably decreased, and the direct 
and indirect consequences of this fact have been far-reaching. 

One of the chief objects of tenant protection was to stabilise 
the tenant population, and in this it appears very laigely to have 
succeeded. In a period when accommodation was very scarce 
such stabilisation was a necessity, but also had certain undesirable 
consequences. Tenants were under no compulsion to reduce the 
amount of accommodation they occupied, even when their real 
income had fallen and the dwelling was larger than they needed. 
Thus tenant protection led to considerable, and in some countries 
almost complete, stagnation in the housing market. 

The economic effects of tenant protection, as distinct from what 
may be called its social effects, tended to become more and more 
important after the war and, in view of the prominence given 
them in discussions of the subject, may be briefly examined here. 

Rent, which is an important factor in the production of new 
houses, is of course paid out of the tenant’s income, which is, for 
the great majority of the population, his wages. During and since 
the war the practice of determining wages according to the index 
_ number of the cost of living became almost universal. If the pro- 
portion of rent in the total cost of living falls — and this had 
happened, as is shown above — wages fixed in accordance with 
the cost-of-living index number include a decreasing amount in 
respect of rent. In most countries new houses were exempt from 
rent restriction, but naturally no account was taken of this in 
fixing wages. Wage earners were therefore unable to pay higher 
rents for newly constructed dwellings, unless they reduced their 
consumption of other commodities, which under the then pre- 
vailing conditions was practically impossible. Landlords of new 
houses, erected at the increased costs prevailing after the war, 
had thus no prospect of securing a higher rent than those of old 
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dwellings subject to control. This had the effect of discouraging 
building. 

Before the war the normal incentive to private capital to invest 
in building was the rate of interest offered (which was attractive 
rather by its security than by its high level). The first charge on 
rent is normally the cost of upkeep and provision for depreciation, 
so that the first effect of rent restriction was to reduce the rate of 
interest, over and above these charges, which could be paid. There 
being thus little or no attraction to private capital in building, 
the necessary capital for the erection of new houses would have 
to be provided by some other means. 

If rent restriction went further and the amount actually paid 
was not sufficient even to provide for the maintenance of the build- 
ings or for depreciation (i.e. for the eventual replacement of the 
houses) the situation became even more difficult. In effect the 
commodity in question (houses) was being consumed without 
any provision from rent for its replacement. Thus the deficiency 
of housing tended to be progressively accentuated. 

To sum up, the economic effects of tenant protection were : 
(a) to reduce the power of the wage earner to pay an “ economic ”’ 
rent ; (b) to remove the inducement to private capital to invest 
in building ; (c) to lead to an absolute reduction in the quantity 
and quality of housing available. 


Movement for Withdrawal of Restrictions 


Legislation for the protection of tenants was recognised as a 
social necessity, but with the increasing realisation of its economic 
effects, more especially the check to building, there has been a 
growth of feeling in favour of its withdrawal, notably with a view 
to the resumption of building. It has frequently been advocated 
that part at any rate of the permitted increases in rent should be 
directly used for promoting building. Effect has been given to 
this idea in some countries by the imposition of a house duty or 
rent tax, the proceeds of which are used to finance building schemes. 

At the present time a certain tendency towards the abolition 
of tenant protection may be noted in many European countries. 
The foremost of these are the neutral countries, in which, as stated 
above, the proportion of rent to the total cost of living has almost 
returned to the pre-war figure. In Denmark the process of repeal 
began in 1923, and will be complete by 1 May 1925 (in Copenhagen 
a year later). In Sweden tenant protection is to disappear com- 
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pletely by 30 September 1926. As early as 1922 Switzerland began to 
repeal emergency housing measures. Three of the belligerent 
countries have already withdrawn their emergency legislation : 
Finland on 6 June 1922, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom on 
1 January 1923, and Italy on 1 July 1923. 

In other countries it has as yet been found impossible to with- 
draw the measures for the protection of tenants, and in 1922 and 
1923 these were renewed either for a specified period or indefi- 
nitely, though in most countries there is an obvious tendency 
to adapt rents to the increased cost of living and progressively 
to restrict control to the smaller classes of house. 

Of the countries with a depreciated currency Prussia attempted 
to decontrol the rent of business premises only, but had to give 
up the attempt, though methods of restoring the gold value of 
rents have been much to the fore in political discussions in Ger- 
many. Austria has hitherto maintained its policy of tenant pro- 
tection without modification, but Hungary started on a process 
of “ graduated repeal ’’ by an Order of 16 March 1923. The Bill 
under discussion in Poland in 1923 (and since passed) provides for 
the restoration of 75 per cent. of the gold value of pre-war rents 
by January 1929. 

It may be noted that in countries where tenant protection 
regulations are being relaxed or even withdrawn, efforts are made 
to mitigate the hardships to tenants which might be caused by 
sudden withdrawal of protection. In Italy and Belgium the autho- 
rities received semi-official instructions to exercise leniency in 
enforcing increases of rent or terminations of lease. 

Even in the countries where tenant protection is being entirely 
withdrawn certain more permanent regulations have been intro- 
duced, chiefly to prevent profiteering in rents. This has been the 
case notably in Italy, Denmark, and Sweden. It remains to be seen 
how far this represents an intention on the part of governments 
to maintain some permanent control over the relations between 
landlord and tenant. 


(To be continued) 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Unemployment Benefit in Great Britain 


CLASSIFICATION OF CLAIMANTS TO UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT! 


In order to secure a general appreciation of the class of persons 
who make up the number of claimants to unemployment benefit in 
Great Britain, an investigation was made in the early part of Novem- 
ber 1923 into the personal circumstances and industrial history of 
10,000 individuals selected from among the whole number of claimants. 
The selection was made in such a manner as to ensure that so far as 
practicable the 10,000 individuals should be a representative sample 
of the whole body of claimants. 

The managers of the employment exchanges making the enquiry 
were asked to place each person interviewed in one of several specified 
categories of “ employability”. The four most important of these 
categories were lettered and defined as follows : 


A. Persons who, in normal times, would usually be in steady 
employment. 

B. Persons who, though not usually in steady employment, 
would, in normal times, obtain a fair amount of employ- 
ment. 

Persons who would not in normal times obtain a fair amount 
of employment, but who were not considered to be 
“ verging on the unemployable ”’. 

D. Persons who were considered to be “ verging on the unem- 

ployable ”’. 


The analysis of the schedules shows that, in the opinion of inter- 
viewing officers, 66.5 per cent. of all the males interviewed, and 73.5 per 
cent. of.all the females, were persons who in normal times would usually 
be in steady employment ; while only 3.6 per cent. of the males and 
2.0 per cent. of the females were regarded as “ verging on the unem- 
ployable ”. Categories A and B taken together (persons who in normal 
times would be either steadily or at least fairly well employed) account 
for 89.4 per cent. of the men and 88.2 per cent. of the women. In com- 
paring the proportions for men and women it is to be noted that female 
claimants are in general much younger than male claimants. . 

The analysis shows that the number of those men and women who 
were considered to be “ verging on the unemployable ” is in great part 





1 Report on an Investigation into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial 
History of Ten Thousand Claimants to Unemployment Benefit. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 
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made up of elderly or aged persons. Over half the men placed in this 
category and over one-third of the women were aged 60 years and over. 
A heavy proportion of those classed as “ verging on the unemployable ” 
suffered from poor physique, poor health, or some manifest physical 
defect. 

The men and women placed in category D are not “ unemployable ” 
but “ verging on the unemployable ”. If they were unemployable they 
would be precluded by the provisions of the Act from receiving benefit. 
That they are not “ unemployable ” in the strict sense of the word is 
borne out by an examination of their employment records, which serve 
to show that they have had as a class a fair amount of recent employ- 
ment though less employment either absolutely or in relation to benefit 
drawn than any of the other classes. 


Physique and Health 


The interviewing officers recorded in each case their impressions of 
the claimants’ physique and apparent health. The results of the classi- 
fication (shown as percentages) are summarised as follows : 


Physique Health 


ne tl 
Good Fair Poor Good Fair Poor 
Males 67.5 27.9 4.6 76.0 20.3 3.7 
Females 74.0 23.1 2.9 81.6 16.0 2.4 


When physique is considered in relation to the age of claimants it 
appears that taking all claimants together the physique of boys and 
girls was regarded as rather better but not markedly better than that 
of adults in early and middle years. Between the ages of 18 and 44 the 
proportions of “ good”, “ fair”, and “ poor” vary very little, but 
physique falls off steadily from the age of 45 onwards, and at 60 and over 
less than half the claimants, whether men or women, are designated 
as of “ good physique ”. The analysis shows that while an insigni- 
ficant proportion of the best class of workpeople (those placed in cate- 
gory A) were of poor physique, over two-fifths of those regarded as 
“ verging on the unemployable ”, whether men or women, were of that 
condition. 

Interviewing officers were asked to state whether the person inter- 
viewed had any apparent physical defect and if so to state its nature. 
The analysis shows that 78.2 per cent. of the males and 87.6 per cent. 
of the females were classed as having no apparent defect. The defects 
most frequently recorded are bad eyesight, deafness, lameness, and 
amputation. 


Apprenticeship and Training 


Of the male claimants interviewed 25.9 per cent. were stated to have 
been apprenticed, 25.3 per cent. trained, and 48.8 per cent. were neither 
apprenticed nor trained. Of the female claimants only 15.3 per cent. 
had been apprenticed, but 49.2 per cent. claimed to have had some 
training and 35.5 per cent. were stated to have been neither apprenticed 
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nor trained. It is to be noted that “ training ” in the case of a woman 
often means something more meagre or casual than in the case of a man. 


Relation of Benefit to Contributions 


Under the 1920 Unemployment Insurance Act an insured person 
might claim, provided he was not disqualified on other grounds, one 
week’s benefit for every six contributions paid. The analysis shows 
that 70.8 per cent. of the males and 51.8 per cent. of the females have 
drawn more benefit than they would have been entitled to under this 
one-in-six rule, while only 29.2 per cent. of the males and 48.8 per cent. 
of the females have drawn benefit within the provisions of that rule 
had it been in force throughout. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Of the claimants who had entered insurance prior to 4 July 1921, 
5.0 per cent. had had no insured employment whatever since that date. 
Considered by categories, it is to be seen that, while only 3.6 per cent. 
of those placed in category A had had no insured employment during 
the period, 6.0 per cent. of those in category B, 13.2 per cent. of those 
in category C, and 17.0 per cent. of those in category D were in that 
position. 

Taking the period of 122 weeks following 4 July 1921, the analysis 
shows that over the whole period 28.6 per cent. of the male claimants 
had done some insured work in from 0 to 29 of the weeks, 26.3 per cent. 
had done some insured work in from 30 to 59 weeks, 26.8 per cent. had 
done some insured work in from 60 to 89 weeks, and 19.3 per cent. 
had done some insured work in from 90 to 122 weeks. 

Considered by age groups, the analysis shows that the proportion 
of youths under 20 who had had little employment in the period is rela- 
tively small, while the proportion of men of 60 and over who had had 
no insured employment during the period is nearly twice as great as 
in the case of persons in the other age groups. 


FINANCIAL PROVISION FOR RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT! 


The extent of the effort from public sources to meet the problems 
of post-war resettlement and unemployment in Great Britain since the 
Armistice is summarised in the following table published in an official 
report on financial provision for the relief of unemployment. 





1Unemployment Statistics relating to Financial Provision for Relief of Unem- 
ployment (including Post-War Resettlement of ex-Members of His Majesty’s Forces), 
from the Armistice. Cmd. 2082. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 12 pp. 3d. 
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EXCHEQUER CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF SCHEMES 





Approximate Exche- 
quer contributions 
from Armistice to 
31 March 1924 (ex- 
cluding loans) 


£ 
million 
Training, etc. 102 
Unemployment insurance 42 */, 
Unemployment Grants Committee 44/, 
Ministry of Transport programmes — 
Resettlement 9*/, 
Acceleration of road schemes 8 1/,(*) 
Miscellaneous 1%, 
Land settlement 24/, 
Women’s training, etc. 1s 


Total 170 */, 























2 Including Road Fund. 


In addition to the above disbursements, certain liabilities have been 
undertaken by the Treasury in respect of the Export Credits Scheme 
and the Trade Facilities Acts. As regards the former, which purported 
to facilitate the resumption of the ordinary means whereby traders 
could obtain facilities from their bankers to enable them to finance their 
export trade, the maximum Exchequer contingent liability under this 


scheme is £26,000,000, of which £8,142,136 was in use or earmarked 
for use on 3 March 1924. 

Under the Trade Facilities Acts of 1921 and 1922, which lapsed on 
9 November 1923, the Treasury was empowered, on the advice of an 
Advisory Committee, to guarantee the payment of either interest or 
principal, or both, of loans raised in connection with capital under- 
takings, provided the loans were expended in such a way as to relieve 
unemployment in Great Britain. The maximum Exchequer contingent 
liability authorised by the Trade Facilities and Loans Guarantee 
Act 1922 was £50,000,000, and the total amount in respect of which 
the Treasury had stated its willingness to give guarantees was £38,205,645 
on 29 February 1924. 

As regards relief under Poor Law administration, the following are 
the estimated amounts expended by the authorities in respect of all 
classes of poor, including the sick, aged, widows, etc., other than capital 
expenditure out of loans, for England and Wales. 


Period £ 
Armistice to 31 March 1920 30,567,241 
1920-1921 31,924,954 
1921-1922 42,272,555 
1922-1923 41,900,000 
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Medical Examination of Young Persons for 
Factory Employment in Great Britain 


In March 1924 a Departmental Committee was appointed to enquire 
into the working of the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Acts 
for the medical examination of young persons entering industry, and to 
suggest any changes advisable in the examination and certificate pre- 
scribed. It was at the same time instructed to make recommendations 
as to the advisability or otherwise of linking up such examinations with 
those carried out under the scheme of medical inspection in schools 
or with other public health services, and to determine the best means 
of conducting a system of medical supervision of young persons in in- 
dustry, where this might.be deemed advisable owing to conditions of 
work being unfavourable to health or physique. 

The utmost despatch was required in the Committee’s proceedings, 
as its findings were urgently awaited for an impending amendment of 
factory legislation. Various witnesses representing employers, organised 
labour, and government services were examined. | 

The Report, after a detailed description of the working of the pre- 
sent system, gives the Committee’s conclusions and recommendations. 
It is concluded that “ inherent defects in the system itself ” have ren- 
dered it a failure, these defects being summarised as follows : (a) the 
negative terms of the certificate ; (b) the smallness of the fee ; (c) the 
absence of re-examination and the limitation of the scope of condi- 
tional certificates ; (d) the divorce of the work of the Certifying Surgeon 
from the public health services of the country, especially from that of 
the school medical service ; (e) the lack of compulsion in regard to 
provision of a suitable place for the medical examination at the factory. 

The principal recommendation made is that the system of exami- 
nation and granting of certificates should be continued, but subject to 
certain changes, which are briefly as follows : (a) the raising of the age 
for examination from 16 to 18 years ; (b) examination to be required 
in all factories and workshops excepting such as are exempted by 
Special Order of the Home Office ; (c) the form of the certificate to be 
positive instead of negative ; (d) a qualified certificate to be permitted 
with conditions attached respecting the nature of the employment, 
the remedial measures to be taken, or subsequent re-examination either 
on account of the physical state of the applicant or of industrial con- 
ditions ; (e) the examination to take place within 14 days of the young 
person starting work, and to include a statement that the surgeon 
has seen the school medical record or an extract therefrom and is satisfied 





1 Great Brirarx. Home Orrice : Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Medical Examination of Young Persons for Factory Employment. Cmd. 2135. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 24 pp. 6d. 
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as to the age entered thereon, a birth certificate being required only 
in the absence of such an entry, and the onus of obtaining such a school 
record from the Local Education Authority being placed on the occupier 
of the factory ; (f) the examination to be conducted at the factory, 
where suitable accommodation must be provided, and in default of same 
the Surgeon to report to the district factory inspector requesting 
sanction for the examination to be held elsewhere ; (g) the Surgeon to 
be acquainted with the processes in every factory at which young per- 
sons examined by him are to be employed and to record the dates of 
his visits ; (h) the standard of examination, form of certificate, and 
nature of conditions which may: be attached to qualified certificates 
to be prescribed by the Home Office ; (i) a retaining fee to be paid to 
the Surgeon from public funds for examination of processes, making 
of annual report, and re-examinations, the fee for the entrance exami- 
nation being paid by the employer; (j) the title “ Examining Factory 
Surgeon ‘‘ to be substituted for “ Certifying Factory Surgeon ”’ ; (k) the 
central authority to have power to appoint as Examining Surgeon a 
medical officer employed by any factory occupier who applies for same. 

Further general recommendations are made to the effect that appoint- 
ment or dismissal of Examining Surgeons should not be valid unless 
confirmed by the Home Office, that the supervision of the Surgeon’s 
work by the Home Office should be greatly strengthened and increased, 
and that Surgeons appointed should be preferably those who are or 
have been in general practice and should include women for the exami- 
nation of girls entering factories. The system of re-examination recom- 
mended is intended to meet the proposal mentioned in the terms of 
reference for medical supervision where conditions are unfavourable. 
Periodic re-examination is also urged with a view to determining the 
effect of industrial life and the need, if any, for remedial measures. 

In relation to the question of linking up the examination for entry 
into industry with other health services, it is recommended that the 
service of the Examining Surgeons should become a specialised service 
such as school medical inspection and treatment, tuberculosis, mater- 
nity, and child welfare which are at present part of the local health 
administration and entrusted to the Local Authority, but that it should 
continue to be under the Home Office as central authority. Co- 
operation with the above services as well as with the Juvenile 
Employment Exchanges would thus be assured as integral parts of the 
same service. 

The reasons advanced for the proposed progressive transference 
of a large share of the responsibility for the work in question to the 
Local Authorities are the increased interest manifested by public author- 
ities in all that concerns the health of adolescents, the powers and duties 
already possessed by these Authorities as regards similar work in con- 
tinuation schools, which might possibly give rise to overlapping unless 
co-operation were effected, and the varied responsibilities already 
assumed by local bodies in many industrial areas in regard to assistance 
to juveniles in the choice of suitable employment and kindred schemes. 

The Report concludes with a recommendation that the Local Author- 
ities should at once be invited to submit schemes for taking over the 
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examination and certification of young persons,and that if a voluntary 
trial by the Local Authorities proves successful the transfer of the whole 
of the work to the Local Authorities should be ultimately effected. 

One member of the Committee obliged to be absent from many of 
its meetings, while endorsing the recommendations adds a memor- 
andum expressing doubt as to the advisability of raising the age for 
examination to 18, as at 16 young persons enjoy the benefits of National 
Health Insurance, and protesting against payment to the Surgeons of 
a retaining fee out of the public funds for re-examination of young 
persons on the ground that the cost of re-examination equally with that 
of the preliminary examination ought to be borne by industry. 


The Administration of the Trade Boards Acts 
in Great Britain in 1922-1923 ° 


A report has been issued by the British Ministry of Labour on the 
administration of the Trade Boards Acts from 1 January 1922 to. 
31 March 1923. . 

The Acts were not applied to any fresh trade during the period 
under review, and no fresh trade board was formed. The number of 
trades under the Acts is 37, and the number of trade boards 44. 
A request by the National Union of Agricultural Workers for the applica- 
tion of the Acts to agriculture was refused by the Government on 
the ground that agriculture could not properly be dealt with under the 
Acts as drawn. A formal application for the withdrawal of the milk 
distributive trade from the Acts by the National Federation of Dairy- 
men’s Associations was refused. 

It has proved increasingly difficult in the period under review, owing. 
to the depression in trade and to the decline in trade union membership, 
to secure suitable workers’ representatives for trade boards. It is esti- 
mated that less than 30 per cent. of the workers to whom trade board 
rates apply are organised. A certain number of those who are organised 
belong to small craft unions, but most belong to general labour unions 
which cater for a number of trades. The total number of represen- 
tatives on the 44 trade boards is 1,716, consisting of 136 appointed 
members, 790 employers’ representatives, and 790 workers’ represen- 
tives. Of the employers’ representatives approximately 94 per cent. are 
actually employers in the trades concerned. Of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives 301 or 38 per cent. are full-time trade union officials, of whom 
approximately 163 have not been engaged in the trade concerned : 
367 are actually workers nominated by various workers’ organisations’ 





1 Great Britain. Ministry or Lasour : Report on the Administration of the 
Trade Boards\Acts from 1 January 1922 to 31 March 1923, London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1923. 21 pp. 6d. 
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and 122 are actually workers nominated by their fellow-workers or 
appointed after enquiries made by the Ministry of Labour. The size 
of a board varies from 15 in the case of the Chain Trade Board to 83 in 
the case of the Grocery Trade Board. 

During the period there was a continuous reduction in trade board 
rates. Thirty-four boards reduced the rates for male workers, and 
thirty-nine reduced the rates for female workers ; three boards made no 
reductions, and four made no reduction for male workers. The percen- 
tage reductions for the lowest grades of men ranged from 24.1 per cent. 
to 3.7 per cent. ; the corresponding percentages for women ranged from 
26.3 per cent.to 5.8 per cent. (In January 1922 the cost of living was 
officially estimated to be 192 as compared with 100 in July 1914; in 
March 1923 the figure had fallen to 176, i.e. by 8.3 per cent. as compared 
with January 1922.) Eight trade boards adopted sliding scales depen- 
dent upon the cost-of-living figure published monthly in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette ; five trade boards fixed differential district rates for 
certain classes of workers. 

Permits of exemption were held on 31 March 1923 by 2,417 workers. 
These permits are given to time workers who are incapacitated by age 
or infirmity from earning the full rates and are largely held by disabled 
ex-Service men. 

The number of firms on trade board lists on 1 January 1923 was 
188,405 ; 4,723 firms were inspected and the wages of 94,960 workers 
checked. Action was taken to claim and recover some £33,000 of arrears 
of wages due to some 8,000 workpeople. In the great majority of cases 
in which under-payment was discovered it was possible to recover the 
arrears due without recourse to legal proceedings. 


Factory Inspection in South Australia in 1922' 


At the end of 1922 the staff of the South Australian Factories Depart- 
ment consisted of five men inspectors, in addition to the acting chief 
inspector, and two women inspectors. In addition there were 36 regis- 
trars and inspectors of shops in the country shopping districts, appointed 
under the Early Closing Acts 1911-1912 (p. 3). 

The number of factories under supervision during the year was 1963, 
as against 1,981 in 1921*, and the number of persons employed was 
21,872, as against 21,792 in the previous year (p. 7). The number of 
shops under supervision was 7,003 and the number of persons engaged 
in or about the shops was 24,559, as against 6,336 and 21,393 respec- 





1 Sourn Australia. Mrnistry or Inpustry : Report of the Acting Chief 
Inspector of Factories for the year ending 31 December 1922. Adelaide, Govt. Printer, 
1923. 12 pp. 

2 Cf. summary of the 1921 report in International Labour Review, Vol. VII, 
No. 6, June 1923, pp. 984-985. 
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tively in 1921 (pp. 11-12). No figures are given showing the number of 
inspections made during the year. The number of registered lifts at the 
end of 1922 was 1,027 as against 1,012 in 1921 (p. 5). 

The total number of accidents which occurred during the year was 
169 (5 fatal) as against 109 (1 fatal) in 1921. A large proportion of the 
accidents were of a minor character and could not have been prevented 
by safety appliances. The 5 fatal accidents were not due to any neglect 
in the matter of safeguarding (p.4). The report’states that the regula- 
tions concerning the safeguarding of machinery are in general com- 
plied with, but that many employees fail to make proper use of the 
guards (p. 3). Only one lift accident occurred during the year (p. 6). 

It is stated that ventilation, sanitation, etc. have received full 
attention, particularly in regard to new buildings or alterations to old 
buildings, as architects submit their plans to the Department for the 
purpose of complying with the regulations. It is noted that additional 
dressing and dining rooms have been provided during the year for the 
use of employees, as employers are recognising the value of consideration 
for the comfort of their employees (p. 4). 

- No figures are given of contraventions of the Acts administered by 
the Factoriés Department. 


Factory Inspection in South Africa in 1922° 


The report of the Factories Division for 1922 states that progress in 
registering premises has been steadily maintained and that the main work 
has now been completed (p. 1). No figures are given, however, of the 
number of factories on the register or of the number of workers employed. 
On 31 December 1922 the inspection staff consisted of one deputy chief 
inspector, one principal woman inspector, three district inspectors, 
and four men and two women assistant inspectors. The total number 
of effective visits paid to factories by the district inspectors was 8,504 
(pp. 3-4). 

The conditions of employment of women and young persons are 
discussed, but no statistics are given of the number of women in employ- 
ment (pp. 4-5). The number of juvenile candidates for employment 
was 650, as against 870 in 1921". Of these 21 were rejected as unfit 
(36 in 1921). A table is given in an appendix to the report showing 
the number of juveniles under 14 in each area to whom permission to 
work was given, classified under the industries in which they were 
engaged. The total number of permissions granted was 74 (68 for 
employment in Natal), as against 155 in 1921 (pp. 5-6, 25). 





1 Union oF South AFRICA. DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES : 
Abridged Annual Report of the Factories Division for the Calendar Year 1922. 
Pretoria, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 26 pp. 

? Cf. summary of the 1921 report in International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 283-284. 
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The report states that there was no instance of the 50-hour week 
being exceeded and that a large number of factories worked a 48 or 
44-hour week. The number of seasonal exemptions from the hours of 
work regulations granted during the year was 118, affecting 13,119 
persons, while permission to work on Sundays was granted to 405 under- 
takings employing 14,374 persons. Tables are given tabulating 
by industries the authorisations of Sunday work and seasonal overtime 
(pp. 24-25). It is stated that systematic overtime was rarely found and 
that as a rule there was no difficulty in enforcing the Act in this respect, 
except in rural areas, where it was difficult to check the amount of 
overtime actually worked (p. 6). The regulations regarding holidays 
are stated to be generally understood and complied with (p. 7). 

A large part of the report is devoted to questions of safety and hygiene 
and welfare work (pp. 7-19). The regulations dealing with fencing of 
transmission machinery which were promulgated early in 1921 are 
reported to have had a beneficial effect (pp. 2, 8-9). During the year 
228 accidents (35 fatal) involving absence from work for 14 days or over 
were reported as against 166 (25 fatal) in the previous year (p. 7). The 
majority of the accidents were met with by natives and Asiatics (p. 26). 
An increase in the number of accidents caused by wood-working machi- 
nery and transmission machinery is noted. In the case of wood-working 
machinery the increase is ascribed to the absence of systematic guarding. 
An analysis of the accidents which occurred in connection with trans- 
mission machinery showed that they were chiefly caused by 
throwing off or putting on belts while the machinery was in motion,by 
oiling or greasing moving machinery, or by wearing loose clothing (p. 8). 

In conclusion to the section on safety the report states that “ there 
is no doubt that ignorance and lack of shop discipline are the main 
causes of the majority of the accidents ”’ (p. 9). 

During the year the Factories Division devoted considerable attention 
to the subject of atmospheric conditions in factories (p. 10). Careful 
investigations were also made into the ventilation of workrooms in 
various industries (p. 11). It is stated that the district reports all 
remarked on an improvement in cleanliness, especially in food factories, 
though the number of notices issued under this heading had increased 
from 64 to 77. The inspector for Natal reports that there is little cause 
for complaint regarding this matter, while the inspector for the northern 
district reports steady improvement but states that the small food 
factories are the worst offenders. Some progress has been made in the 
removal of insanitary conditions (p. 12). 

The survey of welfare conditions in the various industries employing 
women and juveniles which was begun in 1921 was continued in 1922. 
The reports from the district inspectors were unanimous in stating that 
occupiers of practically all the larger factories were showing an increasing 
interest in the welfare of their operatives (p. 2). Slow but steady im- 
provement in welfare conditions is reported throughout the Union, 
though cloakrooms are still found in many cases to be badly kept and 
overcrowded even where the workrooms are well planned and well 
equipped (pp. 13-15). 

During the year a survey of conditions of particular industries was 


7 
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begun and a report on the conditions in the printing industry is included 
in this report (pp. 19-23). It deals with general conditions in the in- 
dustry, buildings, hygiene, and welfare (pp. 19-23). 


Industrial Inspection in Esthonia in 1923° 


The industrial inspection staff of Esthonia consists of eleven persons 
— a Chief Commissioner, nine district commissioners for workers’ 
protection, and one commissioner available for special duties (p. 362). 
In the course of 1923 the work of ,these officials was considerably in- 
creased, for the workers’ protection laws were extended to cover 877 
undertakings not supervised during 1922 (most of them employing less 
than five workers). 

At the end of the year there were 1,656 establishments under super- 
vision, with 45,355 workers, compared with a total for 1922 of 936 estab- 
lishments with 35,506 workers (p. 343). About 23 per cent. of the 
workers were-engaged in the textile and clothing industries, and 1614 per 
cent. in metal-working ; but more than one-fourth of the undertakings 
belonged to the food and allied industries. Out of the total number 
of establishments, 7 employed over 1,000 workers each, 994 had less 
than 5 workers, and 554 had from 5 to 50 workers (p. 344). About 
one-sixth of the persons whose work was under supervision were salaried 
employees (p. 343). The two Tallinn districts (Nos. I and II) comprised 
four-ninths of the workers, and the Narva district (No. III) about 
one-fifth of them (p. 363). 

Visits of inspection were paid on 1,430 occasions to 1,195 of the 
1,656 establishments under supervision ; 1,044 were visits for general 
observation, and the remainder were paid for the investigation of special 
incidents or complaints (p. 363). The inspectors observed 2,842 contra- 
ventions of the law, mostly in industrial establishments. In 640 cases 
there was failure to send in notices of the opening or closing of under- 
takings or the employment of women and young persons, or to supply 
statistics, while wages regulations were contravened in 549 cases, but 
there were relatively few offences in respect of hours of work or the 
employment of women and young persons. In most cases a warning, 
fixing a time limit for remedying the defect or abuse, was sufficient, 
but penal proceedings were found necessary in 438 instances. A 
considerable improvement on the preceding year was observed, the 
infliction of fines being required in only 126 cases, as against 244 in 1922 
(p. 345). The inspectors consider that ignorance of the law is a particu- 
larly important source of contraventions, and a new issue of the labour 
laws (in Esthonian) is desired. While wilful breaches of the law are by 





? The reports of the Esthonian factory inspectors for 1923 not being published 
in full, this note is based upon the general account compiled from the reports of 
the inspectors by Mr. Voldemar GrRoHMANN, Legal Adviser to the Ministry of 
Labour, and published in the semi-official periodical Eesti Majandus (Esthonian 
Affairs), 20 and 27 May 1924 (Vol. 4, No. 20, pp. 343-346, and No. 21, pp. 362-364). 
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no means rare, it is found that the punishment of a few employers has 
a deterrent effect upon the rest (p. 364). 

No notes are given on hygiene or safety, except the number of 
enquiries into accidents made by the inspectors (29) and the total 
number of contraventions of the law relating to hygiene, safety, and 
decency (295) (p. 345). The 8-hour day is reported to be in general 
operation, but many undertakings omit the noon break, while in district 
No. III it was found in 1923 that four hours’ overtime a day was worked 
regularly in the wood-working industry and in a wood-pulp factory (p. 364). 
Breaches of the law relating to hours of work, however, were only recorded 
among the statistics of contraventions in 67 cases (p. 345). 

Very few children and a comparatively small number of women 
were employed in undertakings subject to inspection in 1923. Out 
of a total of 45,355 workers, 13,929 were women (18 years of age and 
upwards), as against 10,449 in 1922. There were 215 girls aged 15-17 
years in employment, and 647 boys of the same age-range ; the former 
group had decreased and the latter increased during the year under 
report (p. 343). The employment of children was reduced, several 
inspectors reporting that it had altogether ceased in their districts 
(p. 364). Altogether 17 children under 15 years of age were recorded 
in the establishments under supervision — 10 boys and 7 girls, compared 
with 6 boys and 13 girls in 1922. The decline in child labour, however, 
indicates a decline in apprenticeship, which is attributed to the operation 
of by-laws issued by certain urban and rural communes, prohibiting the 
employment of children under 15 years of age in handicrafts for more 
than four hours a day (pp. 343-344). 

Statistics are given of strikes and lock-outs in the years 1921, 1922, 
and 1923. The number of strikes recorded in 1923 (34) was greater 
than that for 1922, but the number of workers affected was very slightly 
less, and the time lost much less. One-third of the loss of time occurred 
in the paper and printing trades, and one-fourth in metal-working. 
The employees enforced their demands in full in 3 cases and in part 
in 22 cases (pp. 345-346). The inspectors were requested in many 
instances to intervene in disputes of varying magnitude between workers 
and employers; such requests were made by the employers in 
200 cases (314 in 1922), and by the workers and their representatives 
on 2,956 occasions (2,508 in the previous year). Difficulties about 
payment of wages occasioned many of the differences, and conditions of 
dismissal also gave rise to friction. The workers’ claims were justified 
and received satisfaction in a considerable proportion of the cases, in 
consequence of the inspectors’ intervention ; while large sums were 
recovered as arrears of wages (p. 345). 

Brief notes are given on the general economic situation in the various 
inspection districts. The latter part of the year under report proved a 
trying time for the industrial areas, but the peat industry was active 
(pp. 363-364). 
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Wage Changes during Recent Months 


. The following notes and tables showing in detail the movement of 
wages in the different countries and the fluctuations in the various 
industries form a continuation of those given in previous numbers of 
the Review’. As this article appears quarterly, the selection of data for 
presentation is limited generally to those cases where considerable 
numbers of workers are covered, and where regular comparable data 
are available both for recent dates and for pre-war years, so as to give 
a fairly reliable view of the general movement of wages. Little use has 
been made of the numerous data relating to a particular locality or 
occupation without any comparable data for pre-war years. The sources 
of the data and the methods of calculation are in general the same as 
those described in the previous articles of the series. 

During the first half of ,1924 wages have shown in most countries 
for which figures are given below a slight upward trend following in 
general the same movement as the cost of living. For the United States 
and the Netherlands the available data do not, however, indicate a move- 
ment of this kind. In the United States wages in a number of industries 
appear to have been somewhat lower in May than at the beginning 
of the year, while in the Netherlands the average earnings of coal 
miners have steadily declined since the end of 1923. 


Great Britain 


The movement of wages in Great Britain as reflected by the average 
weekly earnings in various industries given in table I has shown little 
change in recent months. There was a very slight reduction in March, 
followed in most industries by an increase during April and May, 
while the latest figures, for June, show practically no change. 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol, IX, No. 5, May 1924, pp. 763-778. 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914, 1923 anp 1924 












































192 
176 
185 


176 
180 
176 
179 
178 
June 179 
































1 Including brick industry. 
2 Based on estimates. 


France 


Substantial wage increases were granted during the last quarter of 
1923 in the coal mining industry, as will be seen from table II, chiefly 
on account of the increase in the cost of living. Table III gives minimum 
daily wage rates as fixed by collective agreements in the metal industry 
in Nantes and Calais. The figures show the same movement as those 
for coal-miners. In April 1924 wage rates in Calais were higher than 
in 1920, when wages had reached their peak before the depression 
of 1921, and in Nantes the latest figures are only slightly below the 
maximum reached in 1920. For other industries no recent statistics 
are available, but according to the new collective agreements concluded 
at the beginning of 1924 noteworthy wage increases were provided for 
in most cases ?. 





1 Cf. Bulletin du ministére du Travail, 1924, No, 1-2-3, pp, 60 e¢ seg. 
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TABLE Il. AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF COAL 
MINERS IN FRANCE, 1913 anp 1920-1923 
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a . . 18.55 
2nd_sCés,, 21.23 16.22 19.62 356 403 363 
~8rd_is,, 21.51 16.09 19.86 358 400 368 
4th ,, 23.17 17.31 21.22 388 431 395 

















TABLE TII. MINIMUM DAILY WAGE RATES IN THE METAL 


INDUSTRY IN NANTES AND CALAIS, 1917-1924 
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‘Labourers labourers 
Lowest class} Highest class Lowest class |Highest class 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
1917 7,00 7,50 12,00 6,00 _- 9,50 
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16.00 
20.15 
17.70 
18.30 
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Germany 


During the first half of 1924 the movement of wages in Germany 
‘has in general been upwards. This increase appears to be due partly 
to the longer working hours which were temporarily adopted in a 
number of industries, and partly to readjustment to more stable economic 
conditions, as well as to the rise in the cost of living, which during the 
period February-May was between 2 and 5 per cent. each month. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES!, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY, 1914 anp 1924 
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Feb. 90 115 71 80 76 92 80 97 83 84 89 86 
Mar. 90 107 72 81 77 93 85 101 93 92 99 94 
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May 101 121 91 99 106 126 90 107 103 102 113 109 

103 127 95 























TABLE IV _ (continued) * 
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1924 
Jan. 7 86 _— _— 78 91 69 79 80 95 
Feb. 77 85 94 105 84 101 72 81 82 96 
Mar. 89 97 _— _— 86 102 75 85 86 98 
April 97 107 101 112 93 108 86 101 89 109 
May 100 109 109 118 98 114 86 101 95 102 
June 102 109 112 122 106 127 99 112 101 114 















1 Including family allowances for wife and two children when such were paid. 
2 Calculated from official data by the International Labour Office. 
3 The index numbers express the post-war wages in rentenmarks as percentages of the pre-war wages in marks. 
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Netherlands 


Recent wage statistics are available only for the mining and building 
industries, figures for which are given in tables V and VI respectively. 
In the mining industry the index numbers of average daily earnings 
of all workers together show a steady decline since the beginning of 
the year. This decline is almost entirely duc to the reduction in wages of 
underground workers, as the earnings of surface workers have remained 
remarkably stable ever since the beginning of 1923. In the building 
industry in Amsterdam no distinct movement can be traced, as the 
figures for the various occupations shown in table VI have fluctuated 
irregularly in recent months. The decline of earnings which occurred 
in January was followed by an upward movement in February, while 
the figures for March and April again showed a reduction for most 
occupations. Table VII shows the average weekly wages in various 
industries for the years 1914, 1920, and 1923. The figures are taken 
from the Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick for 
31 May 1924. 


TABLE V. AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF 
CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE SOUTH LIMBURG COAL MINES, 
1914 anp 1920-1924 





! 
All underground - 
workers All workers 





Amount | Index | Amount Amount | Index 





Fi. Fi. 


1914 


1920 
4th quarter 
1921 


Ist quarter 
2nd > 
8rd . 
4th » 
1924 

Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
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VI. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE AMSTERDAM 
BUILDING INDUSTRY, 1919-1924 





Carpenters 


srick- 
layers 


Conerete | 
workers 


Cement 
workers 





Cents 


Cents 


Centa 


Cents 


81 “5 69 75 


102 110 104 107 


127 155 120 130 


1922 


144 128 


‘1923 
Mar. 
June 


Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 


106 
118 
118 
103 


103 
102 

96 
101 


107 
108 
113 


























TABLE VII. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN THE NETHERLANDS, 1914, 1920 anp 1923 





Textiles 
Cotton | 


Leather 





Clothing cea 
Wool 





ine 


Wood 
Printing | (sawmills) 





Diamonds 





Un- 
skilled 


—_ Skilled Males | Females a Weavers | Spinners 





| Litho- 


graphers Weavers | Spinners 





Amounts 





Fl. Fl. Fl. Fl. 


12.61 


Fl. 


1914 10.89 8.86 | 10.79 | 15.23 


lst half 


1920 25.37 | 27.93 | 18.07 | 26.22 | 31.29 


Ist half 


22.44 | 31.24 





1923 25.22 | 25.23 | 15.44 


Beginning 




















numbers (ist half of 1914 = 100) 





1920 
Ist half 





1923 
Beginning 



































Denmark 


The latest wage statistics available for Denmark refer to the third and 
fourth quarters of 1923 and are given in table VIII, which shows for certain 
industries the movement of average weekly earnings in 1922 and 192% 
as compared with 1914. The figures have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office by multiplying the hourly earnings by the number 
of hours constituting the full-time week. The statistics of hourly 
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earnings used are compiled by the Danish Statistical Department and are 
basedjon returns from employers’ associations covering about 100,000 
workers in various trades. During the second quarter of 1923 practically 
no change was shown by the figures. During the third and fourth 
quarters, however, there appears to have been a slight upward movement. 


TABLE VIII, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS!, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN DENMARK, 
1914, 1922, anv 1923 





Copenhagen Whole country 





Boot- 
mak- 
ing 





























Amounts 





Kr. | Kr. Kr. Kr. . 
34.43) 27.35] 24.22| 17.50] 32.21 


90.72} 70.56) 64.32/ 47.04/ 82.56 
92.16; 70.08} 64.32) 47.52) 81.12 
92.64) 69.60) 64.80; 47.04) 81.12 





86.88 
86.88 
88.80 





63.36 | 46.56] 81.60 
62.88 | 45.12] 81.12 


67.20 
68.64] 


Index numbers (1914 = 100) 























sed 66.72} 60.96) 43.68) 78.24 


e720 61.44) 43.68) 78.72 








253 2 2€3 258 266 269 284 247 
278 306 | 268 256 266 272 261 248 
281 300 | 269 254 268 269 261 250. 


261 288 251 244 202 250 . 263 238 
265 288 252 | 244 254 250 261 232 
274 287 252 246 262 | 266 268 240 
279 306 258 251 260 | 258 262 270 | 245 


















































4 The averages are caiculated for a full time week, with no allowance for unemployment. 


Norway 


The Central Statistical Office publishes each year a special report 
concerning average wage rates and earnings in various industries and 
occupations. Up to 1921 these investigations covered 18 towns. From 
that date onwards information was obtained from 44 towns. Table IX 
shows average weekly wages for a number of occupations for the period 
1920-1923 as compared with 1914. The figures are based on reports 
from employment exchanges and refer to 18 chief towns. For the 
years 1921, 1922, and 1923 the averages for these 18 towns have been 
calculated by the International Labour Office so as to be comparable 
with those for 1920 and 1914. The figures show that since 1920, when 
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wages reached their peak, the general movement has been one of steady 
decline. The greatest decrease is shown by the figures for 1922 as com- 
pared with 1921. Table X shows average hourly earnings in four impor- 
tant industries in Norway from 1920 to 1923. The figures, which are 
based on reports from employers’ associations, show in general the same 
movement as that described above. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN SEVERAL INDUSTRIES IN NORWAY, 1914 anp 1920-1923 





Building industry ieee Clothing industry 


Local 
transport 





Dates 
Carpenters | Bricklayers Bakers Shoemakers Tailors Drivers 











Amounts 





Kr. Kr. 


31.62 28.14 
102.82 113.68 
106.67 112.94 

76.40 86.56 

77.79 82.94 


Index Numbers (1914 = 














325 404 
337 401 
240 242 308 289 
229 246 295 276 


























TABLE X. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
IN NORWAY, 1920-1923 1 





Paper industry Sawmill industry Mining Metal industry 





Surface Un- 


Pulp Papermill| Sawmill Helpers aan, aane 


workers | workers workers 





Kr. 2 Kr. % Kr. Kr. 


1920 2.49 2.492 P 2.22 2.92 
1921 — 1.92 : 2.16 1.93 4 
1922 - 1.65 62 1.71 . 1.80 1.58 7 
1923 1.72 : 1.62 d 1.69 1.56 7 



































1 The figures, unless otherwise stated, are for part or all of the last quarter of each year; for 
the mining industry averages for the year are given. In certain cases the hourly figures given have 
been calculated on the basis of an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week. 

2 September 1920. 

3 Transportation and other miscellaneous surface work. 


Sweden 

Table XI shows fluctuations of average yearly earnings of clerical 
and manual workers in Sweden during the years 1919 to 1923 as com- 
pared with 1913. The figures are based on information received from 
about 2,500 undertakings and cover approximately 36,000 adminis- 
trative and technical workers and about 145,000 manual workers in 
1923. As shown in the table, wages reached their peak during the period 
1920 to 1921. In 1922 a substantial reduction occurred for all groups 
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of workers, which continued for administrative and technical staff 
during 1923; for manual workers, on the other hand, wages have remained 
comparatively stable during the last year, only a slight decrease being 
shown by the figures for 1923 as compared with those of the previous 
year. During 1923, wages were about twice as high as in 1913. Com- 
paring the wages for 1923 with those of 1920 to 1921, the figures show 
for clerical workers a decrease of about 16 to 17 per cent. for males 
and 10 to 14 per cent. for females, while for manual workers there was a 
decrease of about 27 to 30 per cent. 

The movement of wages during the first quarter of 1924 as reflected 
by the new collective agreements appears to have followed, in most 
industries, an upward trend. In the pottery industry an agreement 
was concluded in the beginning of 1924 providing a slight increase as 
compared with 1923. In the sugar industry, wages were increased by 6 
to 8 per cent. by the new collective agreement concluded for two years and 
applying from 1 March 1924 onwards. The actual hourly wage rates 
vary, according to locality, from 85 to 108 ére for men and from 54 to 
68 ére for women. In the match-making industry, an increase of time 
wage rates of 3 dre for males and 2 ére for females was agreed upon on 
1 April, while piece rates remained unchanged. The new hourly rates 
are 67 to 80 ére for men and 42 to 50 ére for women. In the chemical 
industry in Stockholm wages were raised on 3 February to the same 
Jevel as before the decrease in September 1923. Accordingly, wages 
are 108 dre per hour for men and 62 ére for women. In the building 
industry a new agreement was adopted for two years in the middle of 
April by which piece rates were generally increased. The hourly rates 
for three important towns are as follows : 

Skilled  Unskilled 
ore ore 
Stockholm 160 145 
Gothenburg 145 131 
Malmé 134 121 
TABLE XI, AVBRAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, OF 
CLERICAL AND MANUAL WORKERS IN SWEDEN, 1913 anpD 1920-1923 





a. - | Manual workers 





| Women | Total | | Women 





Amounts 





Kr. Kr. 


1,135 2,049 
2,957 4,916 
3,085 4,950 
2,845 4,460 
2,654 4,043 





Index numbers (1913 = 





1920 238 261 240 291 328 
1921 240 272 242 271 280 
1922 214 251 218 207 230 
1923 199 234 197 204 231 





























2 Including workers under 18 years, and those for whom the sex was not stated. 
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Finland 


The Central Statistical Bureau has been instructed by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs to organise a system of regular statistics of wages in 
Finland. In order to make comparison with the pre-war level possible, 
a very complete investigation has been made for the chief industries 
by the Statistical Bureau. The first part of the investigation dealing 
with wages in the metal industry has recently been published?. 

Table XII shows the movement of average weekly earnings in the 
metal industry since 1913. The figures are based on information sup- 
plied by employers’ associations covering in 1913 about 33 establish- 
ments employing about 4,000 workers and, for post-war years, about 
60 establishments with 8,000 to 10,000 workers. The figures show in 
most cases a steady rise in money wages since 1920 corresponding to a 
similar movement in the cost of living ; in 1923 they were in general 
about ten times as high as in 1913. In rural districts female workers 
seem to have experienced a greater increase of money wages than 
male workers, while in the towns the increases were slightly lower for 
female than for male workers. 


TABLE XII. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS!, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE 
METAL INDUSTRY IN FINLAND IN RURAL DISTRICTS AND TOWNS, 
1913 anp 1920-1923 





Amounts Index Numbers (1913 = 100) 





Males Males 








Unskilled Skilled Unskilled 











A. 





F. Mks. 


July 1913 9.08 
» 86.06 
» 1921 86.71 
1922 110.38 
1923 119.29 





” 





. Towns 





July 1913 25.14 16.50 15.12 100 100 100 
» 1920 213.76 147.50 117.09 850 894 774 
» 1921 286.69 170.41 153.49 1140 1033 1015 
» 1922 259.74 178.16 150.94 1033 1080 998 

1923 281.39 183.87 165.23 1119 1114 1093 





























1 The weekly earnings have been calculated by multiplying the hourly earnings by the actual 
number of hours worked per week. 
Austria 


The upward movement of wages towards the end of 1923 continued 
during the first half of 1924 in nearly all industries. Among those 





1 Cf. Sosialinen Aikakauskirja, published by the Finnish Ministry of Social 
Affairs ; 1924, No. 2, pp. 76 et seq. 
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included in the table, the greatest increases since February occurred 
in the wood and building industries (over 20 per cent.). In the 
textile and chemical industries increases of about 5 per cent. were 
experienced in February, while in the printing industry the increase was 
about 12 per cent. The only industry for which the wage data given 
in table XIII show no change during the first half of 1924 is the metal 
industry. It should, however, be noted that, though no wage increases 
have been provided for in the general agreement, higher wages have in 
many cases been obtained by special agreements and by individual 
bargaining?. 
TABLE XIII. MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, FOR CERTAIN 
CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN VIENNA, 1914 anpD 1923 





Puilding Chemicals | Priutung aoe Metals 





Labour- | Skilled |Unskilled| Com- |/Auxiliary| Carpen- 
ers workers | workers | positors | workere ters 

















Amounts 





Kr. . Kr, . Kr. . Kr. 
21 17! 23 21 


305,280 247,008 210,79° 196,032 
276,091 232,398 243,684 
334,560 268,800 253,141 256,896 | 243,684 
348,000 290,400 271,294 283,200 


447.840 | 361,920 | 350. 290,400 | 422,426 | 296,851 283,200 
456,960 | 360,120 304,809 | 430,874 | 302,788 283,200 
505,560 | 406,080 | : 304,800 | 430,874 | 302,788 340,800 | 283,200 
502,560 | 406,080 304,800 | 430,874 | 302,788 283,200 
512,640 | 414,240 | § 304,800 | 465,342 | 327,010 283,200 | 336,000 
543,360 | 439,200 | 367,200 | 364,800 | 474,648 | 335,802 283,200 | 336,000 



































Index Numbers (17914 = 7) 





14537 7482 14530 7841 9165 9335 
16709 9504 16241 8644 10104 11604 
15931 9257 15812 9281 11006 11890 
16571 10011 17082 | 10091 11795 13486 


17234 | 10011 17082 11116 12907 13486 
17149 | 10491 17929 | 11339 13165 13486 
19337 | 10491 17929 11339 13165 13486 
19337 10491 17929 11339 13165 13486 
. 19726 10491 17929 12246 14218 13486 
June 20914 10491 17929 12491 14600 13486 


1 The weekly rate for Jan. 1914 has been calculated by multiplying the hourly rate by 53. 









































Hungary 


For Hungary data are available for the metal and engineering indus- 
tries. The figures, which have been supplied by the Landesverband 
Ungarischer Fisenwerke und Maschinenfabriken, are based on information 
concerning about 49,000 workers in Hungary, of which by far the greater 
number (about 44,000) were working in the Budapest district. It will 





1 Statistische Nachrichten, 1924, No. 4. 
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be seen that money wages have been rapidly increasing since 1920. 
The greatest increases occurred during 1922 and the first half of 1923, 
while since October of that year wages have only slightly increased. 
This movement corresponds closely with that of retail food prices. 


TABLE XIV. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN THE METAL AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES IN HUNGARY, 
1914, 1920, 1921 anp 1923 








Amount 





























Roumania 


An official investigation as to the average monthly earnings of 
skilled and unskilled workers in various industries in 1923, as compared 
with 1914, has been made in Roumania. The results of this enquiry, 
which covers 44 towns and 108 different occupations, were classified 
according to the system of classification of industries and occupations 
proposed by the International Labour Office ', and were published in a 
special bulletin entitled Miscarea Salariilor in Anul 1923. Table XV 
shows average monthly earnings with index numbers in various indus- 
tries and for different occupations in Bukarest in 1914 and 1923. The 
figures show that during the first half of 1923 little change has 
taken place, while during the third and fourth quarters of 1923 the 
figures reflect in most cases a distinct upward tendency. Among the 
occupations given in the table, the greatest wage increases as compared 
with the figures for 1914 were experienced by unskilled labourers, 
carpenters and joiners. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice : Systems of Classification of Industries 
and Occupations. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No 1. Geneva, 1923. 


79 pp. 
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TABLE XV. AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN BUKAREST, 1914 anp 1923 





Metal and engin- Printing and 
eering industry Building Wood industry | ‘bookbinding 





Fitters | Turners Painters} Joiners | Carpeuters | Compositors |Bookbinders 








Amounts 





Lei Lei 
180 140 


3,000 3,616 
3,000 3,500 
3,167 . 3,667 
3,500 4,000 











ndex Numbers (1914 = 100) 





1923 . 

1st quarter 1666 1200 2583 
2nd_sSCi,, 1666 2500 
3rd_is, 1759 2619 
4th 1944 2857 



































United States 


Table XVI shows the movement of average weekly earnings in the 
United States. The figures have been obtained by dividing the total 
amount paid in wages in certain industries by the number of workers 
employed. In nearly all industries a reduction of wages was recorded 
in March. Among the groups included in the table, the greatest decreases 
were recorded in certain branches of the textile and clothing industries. 
During April and May the decline of average weekly earnings continued 
in certain industries, while in others there was no well defined movement. 
Tables XVII and XVIII show average weekly earnings with index 
numbers in New York State factories. The figures are based on reports 
from 1,648 firms employing over 540,000 workers, or about one-third 
of all factory workers in the State. As will be seen, the general level 
of wages has remained stable ever since the second half of 1923, 
only slight fluctuations being shown in most industries. 


Australia 


During the fourth quarter of 1923 the upward movement of wages 
recorded for the previous quarter continued, for both male and female 
workers. The greatest increases occurred in general in those groups 
for which wages had remained stable during the third quarter of 1923, 
namely, clothing, printing, and hotel employees, while agriculture, which 
had experienced a noteworthy increase of wages during the third 
quarter of 1923, was the only one which showed a very slight reduction. 
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TABLE XVI. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914, 1923 anp 1924 


£ 





Dyeing Hosie 
ry Car 
and | and | Wool- 
ing knit len 
textiles goods | goods — 





Amounts 





$ $ $ $ 
7.72} 980] 816] 9.71 


18.03 22.46 17.57 23.68 
18.36 22.93 17.38 27.31 
17.83 23.21 17.65 24.14 
18.58 23.77 18.19 24.03 


18.32 23.15 17.39 22.95 
17.35 23.26 18:15 23.62 
16.82 22.08 16.75 22.96 
16.35 22.68 17.58 22.25 
15.87 22.62 17.07 22.46 




















Index Numbers (December 1914 = 



































1 February 1915. 
2 The half-monthly average has been divided by 13 and multiplied by 6 
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TABLE XVII. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN 
REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES, 1914, 1923 anp 1924? 















































15.59 


° \. . 32.39 \ 
June 28.78 | 30.71 | 27.18 | 25.83 | 27.66 | 28.83 | 32.24 | 22.7 24.25 | 25.42 | 33.32 | 27.87 

















































28 46 | 32.34 | 22.30 | 23.07 | 25.09 | 33.37 | 27.42 
28.58 | 33.17 | 22.11 | 23.69 | 25.15 | 34.28 | 27.99 
28.81 | 33.52 | 21.72 | 24.31 | 25.41 | 33.56 | 27.81 
28.84 | 32.80 | 21.83 | 25.24 | 25.52 | 33.09 | 27.7 
29.10 | 33.45 | 22.54 | 25.37 | 25.56 | 33.96 | 28.1 
28.80 | 33.35 | 21.69 | 24.26 | 25.40 | 33.80 | 27.7 
28.35 | 33.55 | 21.58 | 23.00 | 25.57 | 33.96 | 27.54 





Index Numbers (July 1914 = 100) 
















203 204 218 217 200 

June 220 215 226 222 210 215 207 242 230 221 215 222 
Sept. 227 213 225 212 208 212 207 237 219 218 216 219 
229 217 237 217 215 


227 214 











214 230 212 












































Feb. 224 212 227 212 213 215 210 232 239 222 214 221 
Mar. 221 213 230 217 216 217 215 240 240 222 219 225 
April 223 214 228 209 215 214 214 231 230 221 218 221 
May 218 213 226 209 215 211 215 230 218 222 219 220 












{ Including all employees in both office and shop. 


TABLE XVIII. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, BY SEX, IN REPRESENTATIVE FACTORIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1923 AnD 1924? 





Furs, sotto, | Printing Clothing, | 
d and 


an Textiles millinery, Food cae 
rubber goods | paper goods laundering, etc. aaage 




































































Men |Women; Men |Women; Men |Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men /Women 
1923 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
June 27.73 | 15.54 | 36.74 | 17.56 | 26.18 | 15.72 | 30.83 | 17.77 | 29.82 | 14.69 | 31.59 | 16.54 
Sept. 28.52 | 16.21 | 37.61 | 16.66 | 25.24 | 15.28 | 29.85 | 16.51 | 20.904 | 15.49 | $1.27 | 15.98 
= 28.32 | 16.43 | 39.43 | 18.44 | 25.88 | 15.82 | 30.79 | 16.83 | 30.13 | 17.27 | 31.95 | 16.71 
1924 
Jan. 27.53 | 15.79 | 39.21 | 18.11 | 25.52 | 14.89 | 33.08 | 16.98 | 29.57 
Feb. 26.93 | 16.29 | 38.66 | 17.89 | 24.68 | 14.92 | 34.25 | 17.49 | 29.68 
Mar. 28.88 | 15.81 | 38.79 | 18.23 | 26.33 15.48 | 34.25 17.96 | 30.05 
April 27.61 | 15.61 | 38.38 | 18.02 | 26.47 | 15.27 | 31.86 | 17.61 | 29.90 
May 27.10 | 16.12 | 38.95 | 18.22 | 25.75 | 15.02 | 30.25 | 16.86 | 30.10 


















‘Shop employees only. 
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TABLE XIX. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 


OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 


1914, 1922, anv 1923 





Food, | Dom- 
drink, | estic, 
etc. hotels, 
etc.? 





Rail 
and 

tram 
ser 


vices 








a d. 
65 0 


102 4 
102 2 
101 4 
100 5 


100 7 
100 10 
102 4 
103 8 93 11 























$ ¥ 
a, > 


ee 


| lenient 


et 
corr 








S228 S223 








Index Numbers (April 1914 = 100) 





157 177 
157 177 
156 175 
154 174 


155 174 
155 174 
157 174 
171 159 180 























sks S388 











tw 
_ 
(—) 





1 Average for the principal mining centres. 
2 Including value of board and lodging, where supplied. 


* Including also wood and furniture, land transport, domestic, and miscellaneous. 
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TABLE XX. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 
OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA, 
1914, 1922 anp 1923 





Shop assist- 


ants, 
clerks, etc. 














iJ 
© a 
eo F 
_ 

a 

ad 


eal 


S555 See & 
-Oo@e Sonu 

C@owrwe worn _ 
ecoom Onwmnrm wv 


S655 S566 











(April 1914 = 


~ 
Ss 
S 





March 177 155 
June 176 155 
Sept. 154 
‘ 176 155 
1923 


155 
June 156 
Sept. 157 
Dec. 202 159 





























1 Including the wood, furniture, metal, printing and other industries, 


2 Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied, in order that the wages may be 
comparable with those paid in other industriev. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


The downward trend of unemployment noted in March and April 
continued during May and June in most countries for which new infor- 
mation is available. In the United States and Poland, however, unem- 
ployment substantially increased. In the former the reports of about 
9,000 establishments for May and June showed a total decrease in 
employment of about 4 per cent. during each of the two months. No 
definite statement can be made as to the movement of unemployment 
in Canada ; the trade union statistics for May show a slight increase in 
unemployment, while the index number of employment based on returns 
from employers indicates an increase of over three points, and the 
situation appears to be more favourable than in either 1922 or 1921’. 
In Germany total unemployment declined still further during May as 
compared with April. The decline was, however, much smaller than in 
previous months and was ot a certain extent counterbalanced by an 
increase in short time, the percentage of trade union members partially 
unemployed being 8.2 in May as compared with 5.8 in the previous 
month. In Belgium, France, and Great Britain the situation remains 
almost unchanged, while for the remaining countries the available 
statistics for May and June show in every case a further improvement. 

The following tables showing the amount of unemployment in each 
country have been brought up to date. Figures for Massachusetts have 
been omitted owing to the cessation at the beginning of 1924 of the 
publication of unemployment statistics. The statistics of employment 
for Poland have also been omitted, as no recent data are available. 





? Dominion Bureau oF Statistics : The June Employment Situation, 1824. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany 


Australia 


Austria 





Trade unionists 





Wholly 


unemployed 


Partially 
unemployed 








Number 


Number 


Gj 


ay 








840,711 
235,556 
‘501,544 


1,158,586 


674,606 
396,864 
| 317,425 
bie 





212,276 
177,916 
81,853 
97,687 
71,004 
36,350 


52,349 
182,955 


1,304,973 


1,052,390 


ROHS RESH Seon 


492,711 


1,237,356 

794,821 
1,787,622 
1,691,309 


889,200 
620,490 
346,153 
190,039 
263,252 





Doran NOS He COC 


nw 


=e DS 
PSaKS 
SPR OnD 


| | 


li poeSB8 BEES prop unas 





HOY R CNBR NAR Bowe 





~~ 
5 


f 





Belgium | 


Unemployment insurance societies 





Wholly 
unemployed 





Per 
Number cont. 
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117,891 


152,828 
92,789 
79,289 
98,050 


119,766 

125,783 

106,914 
82,525 
69,045 
63,083 
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12,010 
{11,653 

6,922 
12,750 


14,697 
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3,704,695 





388,960 
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Canada 


Denmark 


Esthonia 





Date 
(end of 


Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 





month 


) | 
Number 


Per 


unem- cent. 


ployed 


Number 
unem- 


ployed 


Per! 








34,106 
23,866 
15,530 
24,311 
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15,173 
8,101 
4,568 
9,982 


10,185 
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69,387 
46,533 
47,138 
74,581 


86,627 
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Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live register 


Number 

of unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Number 
of 
unemployed 





91,225 
47,331 
21,797 
10,032 


8,474 
4,884 
2,830 





150,000 




















1 The figures for 1923 have been revised. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Lreiand Italy 





Date Compulsory |Number of unem- 
tam | unionists} insurance —_| ployed registered 


Number Number 
unem- | P&T! unem- Wholly |Partially 


ployed “| ployed unempl.; unempl. 











152,118 | 10.0 | 1,355,206 -3 | 250,145] 69,270 
295,238 -1 | 2,171,286 888,744) 238,940 
211,958 1,484,829 473,216] 154,350 
235,872 1,934,030 2 | 541,775] 178,662 


226,847 . -6 | 498,606) 153,542 
218,626 |.15. -7 | $372,001; 95,334 
190,048 J -9 | $12,714 
174,102 .0 | 1,431,929 Y 381,968 


- 
= 


LLA& 
a. 
Z2s 


1,303,476 280,701 
1,295,136* y 216,287 
1,344,667 180,634 
1,226,641 . 258,580 


PP Pe 
> 2" & Oo 
S883 


110,743 


100,383 
96,450 
86,731 
83,335 
76,079 
77.761 


1,371,470 

1,226,594 : pope 
1,137,683 9} 218,740) 
1,118,761 Y 176,859 
1,087,918 5| 155,935 
1,084,517 .4| 130,793 








2.3 
11 
1.3 
9.9 
8.9 
8.1 
7.8 
7.5 
7.0 
7.2 








Pitttdl 
barlddd 





Number on which 
latest percentages 1,083,737 32,000 
are based 


























! Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. . 
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TABLE I (cont.) 










































Netherlands Poland 
Date Unemployment Trade unionists 
(end of month) |!2surance societies! Number wer al was te 
Number Num short- | persons 
aa Per | unemployed unem- | Per ‘wnem- 
ployea | °e@t- ployed | cent. workers| ployed 
March 53,964 | 14.1 80,000 40,561 | 24.6 95,374 | 102,180 
June $1, 8.1 115,000 40,525 | 27.9 76,116 | 103,170 
Sept. 27,564 7.2 70,000 40,347 | 26.2 70,780 
Dec 65,318 | 17.0 173,000 47,668 | 33.2 58,970 | 78,312 
1922 
March 51,250 14.3 173,000 45,879 | 30.6 40,315 | 128,326 
June $2,019 9.2 105,000 27,547 | 21.5 107,702 
Sept. 30,725 9.1 ,000 20,109 | 15.2 232,394 
ios Dec. 49,608 | 15.1 75,000 27,784 | 21.7 20,429 | 487,841 
March 42,417 13.7 114,570 25,678 | 19.9 369,420 
June 27,409 9.3 76,397 12,903 | 9.8 3,585 | 246,616 
Sept. 32,709 11.6 52,420 10,752 | 8.0 14,422 | 210,535 
44,185 15.9 67,581 18,533 | 14.1 12,800 | 191,978 
1924 
Jan. 60,940 22.4 100,530 24,487 | 13.6 193,105 
Feb. - 42,131 15.8 110,737 23,846 | 13.2 195,872 
March 29,320 12.31 112,553 28,133 | 13.8 180,002 
April 24,799! 9.02 — 22,355 | 11.5 140,001 
May 21,280! 8.21 — 14,438 | 7.5 108,363 
June 18,527! 7.23 136,000 _— 7.3 _ 
July —_ — ome — _ wand 

















Number on 


which latest 259,000! 





percentages 
are based 





192,467 

















1 Provisional figures. 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 









Germany! 


Canada! 


United States 












































ain Bete - ietes number be pane number | Percentage change! siaex number 
ep mon membership employment of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed month in numbers (average number 
(membership in on employed in 
Dec. 1921=—100) |17 Jan. 1920 = 100) 1923= 100) 
March 104.6 80.6 bd 84 
June 109.6 91.1 bd 87 
Sept. 108.0 94.6 ° 91 
Dec. 103.5 86.3 + 2.4 97 
1923 
March 101.0 87.6 + 2.4 102 
June 106.0 99.5 + O01 102 
Sept. 100.7 99.5 — 0.2 100 
Dee 89.4 88.7 — 1.5 97 
1924 
Jan. 88.0 90.6 — 1.0 95 
Feb. 89.5 90.7 +12 97 
March 93.9 89.3 + 0.2 96 
April 99.4 91.8 — 21 95 
May 102.4 95.2 — 42 91 
June — 95.9 — 3.8 _ 
July 
Number of persons 
on which latest 11,991,63 785,714 2,524,657 
figure is based 











1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


















STATISTICS 


Prices and Cost of Living 


On the whole there were no important changes in the movement 
of prices during June and July. A further increase in wholesale prices 
was recorded in June for France and Belgium, while the figures for Ger- 
many, Italy, and Czechoslovakia show a noteworthy decline. Among 
the countries which publish cost-of-living index numbers a rise may be 
noted in the figures for Finland and Luxemburg. In the first-named 
country this was due almost entirely to the abolition of rent restrictions 
on 1 June, which was followed by a substantial rise in rents. In Ger- 
many the cost of living declined about 3 per cent. in June, thus follow- 
ing the movement of wholesale prices. 

In the following tables figures for the Irish Free State, supplied by 
the Department of Statistics, have been added. An explanatory note 
as to the method used in compiling these index numbers is given below. 
For Poland the index numbers for 1924 are calculated in “ zloty ”’, the 
new monetary unit which since 1 July has definitely replaced the 
Polish mark, 1 zloty being equal to 1,800,000 paper marks. 


Irish Free State: Report on the Cost of Living in Ireland. 


Official cost-of-living index numbers including the following groups : 
food (25 items), clothing (38 items), fuel and light (10 items), rent, 
sundries (4 items). Prices are secured by special agents of the Govern- 
ment (chiefly posial officials) in towns with populations of 500 and over. 
The weights, based on an investigation made in June 1922, are : food 57, 
clothing 17, rent 5, fuel and light 7, sundries 13. The indexes (Base : 
July 1914 = 100) are published once a quarter and refer to the middle 
of the first month. Enquiries regarding rents are made only at six- 
monthly intervals. The figures for 1923 given in the tables against 
March, June, September and December refer to April, July, October 1923 
and January 1924 respectively. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers Index numbers of retail prices in paper mar)s! 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 


Cost of living Food | Clothing oe Rent 





in gold marks 


(Base : 
1913 = 100) 








1923 


Nov. 139 
Dec. 126 


1924 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 

June 
July 





























1 000,000,000 omitted. 


Migration Movements 


The monthly statistics of migration movements which have been 
published here since March, are given below brought up to date. Some 
of the figures previously published have been modified as a result of 
a re-examination of the data available. 

According to a recent communication, the new conditions at Danzig 
are as follows. Since September 1923 all emigrents leaving by this 
port must first pass through the Polish quarantine station of Wejhorovo. 
The quarantine station of the city of Danzig has been closed since this 
date, and can therefore provide no further statistics emigration. The 
port medical officer reports the numbers (since October 1923) and 
nationalities (since June 1924) of emigrants to the Senate of the city 
and the High Commissioner respectively. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used‘. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in French, 
English, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 
MANDATED TERRITORIES 


French Cameroons 


Décret du ministére des Colonies du 22 mai 1924 fixant la législation applicable 
au Cameroun. (J. O., 1924, No. 147, p. 4623.) 


French Togoland 
Décret du 22 mai 1924 fixant la législation applicable au Togo. (J. O., 1924, 
No. 147, p. 4825.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Poland - Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 

Konwencja o pomocy lekarskiej, zawarta miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a 
Krolestwem Serbow, Kroatow i Slowencow dnia 9 maja 1923 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 39, poz. 413, p. 621.) 

[Convention between the Polish Republic and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
respecting medical relief.] 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto n. 16107: approva o regulamento de locacao dos servicos domesti- 
cos. 30 de julho de 1923. (Diario Oficial, anno LXII, No. 178, p. 21901.) 
{Decree confirming the regulations for the employment of domestic workers.] 





* List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl, = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B, M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale; J.O. = Journal Officiel; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail; R, G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; 8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; 8. z. n, = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders 
of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Umluvy o véku, v nemz deti mohou byti pripusteny k pracem zemedelskym, 
© spolcovacim a shromazd’ ovacim pravu delniku zemedelskych a o provedeni 
tydenniho klidu v prumyslovych zAvodech. 28. cervence 1923. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 52, No. 98, p. 491.) 

[Ratification of the Conventions concerning the age for admission of children 
to employment in agriculture, the rights of association and combination{of agri- 
cultural workers, and the application of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 
Dated 28 July 1923. 


ITALY 
Law 


Regio decreto-legge 29 novembre 1923, n. 2926 : Norme per agevolare il credito 
ad enti autonomi di consumo ed a loro consorzi. (G. U., 1924, No. 18.) 

[Legislative Decree : Rules for granting credit facilities to independent consu- 
mers’ organisations and companies formed by them.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 6 dicembre 1923, n. 2825: Modificazioni al R. decreto 10 luglio 
1923, n. 1686, relativo agli ispettori regionali e ai delegati provinciali per l’emigra- 
zione. (G. U., 1924, No. 10.) 

[Decree : Amendments of Decree No. 1686, of 10 July, 1923, concerning regional 
inspectors and provincial delegates (Emigration Department).] 


Regio decreto 16 dicembre 1923, n. 2921 : Norme per la composizione e le attri- 
buzioni del Consiglio superiore delle miniere. (G. U., 1924, No. 18.) 

[Decree: Rules for the composition of the Superior Mining Council, and its 
powers and duties.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923 : Composizione e funzionamento del Consiglio 
superiore di statistica. (G. U., 1924, No. 20.) 
[Decree : Composition and activities of the Superior Statistical Council.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2882 : Provvedimenti per assicurare I’osser- 
vanza della iegge di registro. (G. U., 1924, No. 10.) 
[Decree : Regulations to ensure the observance of the Registration Act.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2877: Determinazione delle funzioni del 
Consiglio superiore di statistica. (G. U., 1924, No. 10.) 
[Decree : Specification of the duties of the Superior Statistical Council.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Saar Territory 


Regulations 

Erlass von Ausfithrungsbestimmungen in der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 
31. Mai 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No 18, p. 241.) 

Ausfithrungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung vom 28. Dezember 1922 betreffend 
die Neuregelung der Bestimmungen aber das Wohnungswesen in der Fassung der 
Verordnung vom 28. Mai 1924. Vom 11. Juni 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 18, 
p. 237.) 


Orders 
Verordnung betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 28. Mai 1924. (Amtsblatt, 
1924, No. 17, p. 230.) 
Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Verordnung vom 19. Mai 1922, betreffend 
die Zusammensetzung und Aufgabe der Pachteinigungsamter. Vom 28. Mai 1924. 
(Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 17, p. 222.) 
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Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Bestimmungen iiber das Wohnungswesen. 
Vom 28. Mai 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 17, p. 219.) 

Verordnung betr. die gesetzlichen Feiertage im Saargebiet. Vom 30. Mai 1924. 
(Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 18, p. 240.) 

Verordnung betr. Neuregelung der Bestimmungen iiber das Wohnungswesen 
in der Fassung der Verordnung vom 28. Mai 1924. Vom 10. Juni 1924. (Amtsblatt, 
1924, No. 18, p. 231.) 


Memel Territory 


Paliepimas pakeisti Paliepimo apie socialy Apdraudima Klaipedos Krasste 
Pakeitima iss 18 Nowemberio 1922 (Waldzios Zinios Puslapis 1193). 10. Januari 
1924. —- Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung betr. Umgestaltung der 
sozialen Versicherung im Memelgebiet vom 18. November 1922 (Amtsblatt, 1922, 
p. 1193.) (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1924, No. 18, p. 145 ; Amtsblatt des 
Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 18, p. 145.) 

[Order to amend the Order of 18 November 1922 concerning the reorganisation 
of social insurance in the Memel Territory.] 


Paliepimas pakeisti Pramones Teismo ir Pirkliy Teismo Istatyma. 12. Januari 
1924. —- Verordnung betr. Aenderung des Gewerbegerichts- und des Kaufmanns- 
gerichtsgesetzes. Vom 12. Januar 1924. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1924, 
No. 13, p. 105; Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 13, p. 105.) 

[Order to amend the Act relating to industrial and commercial courts.] 


Paliepimas : Paliepimo kasl. sekwestruojamu Cywenimams ir Pramonei warto- 
jamy Buty Papildymas. 7. Februari 1924. — Verordnung zur Erganzung der Verord- 
nung vom 9. April 1921 betr. die Beschlagnahme von Wohnungen und gewerb- 
lichen Raumen. Vom 7. Februar 1924. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldizios Zinios, 1924, 
No. 13, p. 105; Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 13, p. 105.) 

[Order to supplement the Order of 9 April 1921 respecting the seizure of 
dwellings and industrial premises.] 


Paliepimas kasl. Algos Uzstaton Emino. 12. Aprili 1924. — Verordnung betr. 
Lohnpfandung. Vom 12. April 1924. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1924‘ 
No. 38, p. 337; Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 38, p. 337.) 

[Order concerning the hypothecation of wages.] 


Paliepimas apie Nuomu naujai Nutwirtinima Klaipedos Krasste. 17. Aprili 
1924. — Verordnung betr. Neufestsetzung der Mieten fiir das Memelgebiet. Vom 
17. April 1924. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1924, No. 37, p. 329; Amts- 
blatt des Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 37, p. 329.) 


{Order concerning the refixing of rents in the Memel Territory.] 
Paliepimas kas]. Paliepimo iss 14. Junijo 1923 apie priewartinio Gywenimu 


Twarkymo Papildyma. 19. Merca 1924. — Verordnung betreffend Erganzung 
der Verordnung vom 14. Juni 1923 (Amtsbl., p. 560) betr. Aufhebung der Zwangs- 
bewirtschaftung der Wohnungen im Memelgebiet. Vom 19. Marz 1924. (Klaipedos 
Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1924, No. 26, p. 213; Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 26, p. 21.) 

{Order to supplement the Order of 14 June 1923 respecting the discontinuance 
of the housing control.] 


Paliepimas kasl. priewartinio Gywenimy Twarkymo Aprezimo. 30 Maiji 1924. 
— Verordnung, betreffend Einschrankung der Wohnungszwangswirtschaft. Vom 
30. Mai 1924. (Klaipedos Krassto Waldzios Zinios, 1924, No. 51, p. 463 ; Amtsblatt 
des Memelgebietes, 1924, No. 51, p. 463.) 

{Order concerning the limitation of housing control.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Nyasaland 


* An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to District Adminis- 
tration (Native). 1 February 1924. No. 11 of 1924. 
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‘ 
Czechoslovakia-Germany 


Cechoslovakisch-deutsches Ueberleitungsabkommen tber die Versorgung der ' 
Kriegsbeschadigten im Hultschiner Gebiet, unterzeichnet in Ratibor am 12. April i 
1922. Die Ratifikationsurkunden wurden am 19. Janner 1924 ausgetauscht. af) 
(Sammlung der Gesetze u. Verordnungen, 1924, 24. Stick, No. 43, p. 367.) i 

[Agreement between Czechoslovakia and Germany concerning provision for 
men disabled in the war in the Hultschina region, signed at Ratibor on 12 .April 
1922; instruments of ratification exchanged on 19 January 1924.] 


INTERNATIONAL 











ARGENTINA 


Decreto reglamentario de la ley No. 11289, sobre jubilacién gremial. El! 3 de 
enero de 1924. (Crénica mensual del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1924, 
No. 74, p. 1203.) 

[Decree : Regulations under Act No. 11289, concerning superannuation in various 
industries. ] 


Decreto reglamentario de la ley No. 11232 creando la Caja de Jubilaciones y 
Pensiones de Empleados de Empresas bancarias. E] 7 de enero de 1924. (Boletin H 
Oficial, 1924, No. 8957, p. 645.) i 

[Decree : Regulations under Act No. 11232, providing for the institution of the 
superannuation and pension fund for bank employees.] | 


















Decreto derogando el decreto reglamentario de la ley No. 11289, sobre jubila- 
cién gremial. E] 28 de enero de 1924. (Crénica mensual del Departamento nacional 
del Trabajo, 1924, No. 74, p. 1203.) 

[Decree to repeal the regulations of 3 January 1924 under Act No. 11289 con- 
cerning superannuation in various industries.] 


Decreto de Ministerio de Hacienda, declarando comprendidos en la Caja de at | 
Empleados y Obreros de la Marina mercante argentina a los inscriptos en la Marina ; 
mercante nacional, personal de la administraciones 0 agencias de companias de 
navegacién, nacionales o extranjeras, radicadas o representadas en el pais, etc. 
El 28 de enero de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 8964, p. 1.) nl 

l 











[Decree of the Ministry of Finance, announcing the inclusion in the Argentine IB 
Mercantile Marine Fund of persons enrolled in the National Mercantile Marine, i 
the staff of the offices and agencies of shipping firms, whether national or foreign, 
and whether with headquarters or merely branches within the country.] 








Decreto suspendiendo temporariamente los efectos de la ley de jubilacién gre- 
mial. El 31 de enero de 1924. (Crénica mensual del Departamento nacional del 
Trabajo, 1924, No. 74, p. 1205.) f 

[Decree to suspend temporarily the operation of the Act concerning super- } 
annuation in various industries.] 4 | 

i 
( 






Caja nacional de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de empleados y obreros ferroviarios 
(ley 11308): Decreto reglamentando tramites electorales para la integracién del i 
Directorio. El 7 de febrero de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 8974, p. 357.) é 

[Decree issuing regulations under Act No. 11308 (national fund for super- ¢ 
annuation’‘allowances and pensions to railway employees) concerning the election J 
procedure for the constitution of the Directorate.] 







Province of Mendoza 
Decreto reglamentario de la ley No. 854 sobre pensiones de ancianidad. El 
15 de enero de 1924. (Crénica mensual del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1924, 


No. 74, p. 1211.) 
[Decree: Regulations under Act No. 854 concerning old age pensions.] 






a; ad See 











AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 

Rules concerning Casual Workers in pursuance of the provisions of “ The 
Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922”. Dated 15 February 1924. (Q. Indus- 
trial Gazette, 1924, Vol. 9, No. 3, p. 142.) 
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Amended Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of ‘< The Unemployed 
Workers Insurance Act of 1922”. Dated 15 February 1924. (Q. Industrial Gazette, 
1924, Vol. 9, No. 3, p. 142.) 


Syllabus of Subjects to be taught to, and Course of Instruction for, Apprentices 
in the Building Trades, in pursuance of “ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 
to 1923”, and the Regulations thereunder. Gazetted 15 March 1924. (Q. Indus- 
trial Gazette, 1924, No. 4, p. 217.) 


Syllabus of Subjects to be taught to, and Course of Instruction for, Apprentices 
in the Engineering Trades, in pursuance of “ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 
to 1923 ”’, and the Regulations thereunder. Gazetted 15 March 1924. (Q. Industrial 
Gazette, 1924, No. 4, p. 219.) 


Syllabus of Subjects to be taught to, and Course of Instruction for, Apprentices 
in the Furniture Trades, in pursuance of “ The Industrial Arbitration Acts, 1916 
to 1923, ” and the Regulations thereunder. Gazetted 22 March 1924. (Q. Industrial 
Gazette, 1924, No. 4, p. 221.) 


Regulations to amend Regulations of 9 February 1923, in pursuance of “‘ The 
Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922”. Gazetted 20 March 1924. (Q. 
Industrial Gazette, 1924, No. 4, p. 229.) 


; AUSTRIA 


Verordnung vom 27. Marz 1924,B.G. Bl. Nr. 102: betr. Fortbestand exeku- 
tionsrechtlicher Vorschriften. (A. N., 1924, No. 5, No. 46, p. 88.) 


Verordnung* vom 17. April 1924, B.G. Bl. Nr. 124: Pachtverhiltnisse tiber 
Schrebergarten. (A. N., 1924, No. .5, p. 94.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 2. Mai 1924, mit der einige Bestimmungen 
der Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 28. September 1922, B.G.Bl. Nr. 719, 
zur Durchfihrung des Bundesgesetzes vom 24. Juli 1922, B.G.BI. Nr. 499, betreffend 
Massnahmen zur Verringerung der Zah) der Bundes- (Bundesverkehrs-) angestell- 
ten (Angestelltenabbaugesetz), abgefindert werden. (B. G. BI., 1924, 33. Stick, 
No. 148, p. 362.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 3. Mai 1924, 
betreffend die Standesvertretung der befiigten Zahntechniker (III. Verordnung, 
zum Zahntechnikergesetz vom 13. Juli 1920, St. G. Bl. Nr. 326). (B. G. BI, 1924, 
33. Stiick, No. 149, p. 363.) 


Lower Austria 


VIII. Verordnung vom 18. Marz 1924; L. G. BI. Nr. 46: Wohnungsanforde- 
rung in Niederdsterreich. (A. N., 1924, No. 5, p. 96.) 


Styria 

Kundmachung vom 23. April 1924, L. G. Bl. Nr. 39 : Rein landliche Gemeinden 
in Steiermark, welche im Sinne des Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetzes als Kurorte 
(Sommerfrischen usw.) zu gelten haben. (A. N., 1924, No. 5, p. 93.) 


BELGIUM 

Arrété royal du 1°* avril 1924: Modification a l’arrété royal du 9 aoat 1904 
sur l’éclairage des mines de houille. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 4, p. 853.) 

Arrété royal du 14 avril 1924 concernant la cuisson des briques. (R. d. T., 
1924, No. 4, p. 854.) 

Arrété royal du 15 avril 1924: Commission chargée de s’enquérir des effets de 
ja loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures et la semaine de quarante- 
huit heures. — Composition. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 4, p. 853.) 


BRAZIL 
Decreto n. 16.388, de 27 de fevereiro de 1924 : Approva o regulamento do Con- 
selho de Assistencia e Proteccao aos Menores. (Diario Official, 1924, No. 54, p. 6075 ; 
corrected version published in Diario Official, 1924, No. 55, p. 6171.) 
{Decree confirming the regulations issued by the Council for the Assistance 
and Protection of Young Persons.] 
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BULGARIA 


* Zakone za obchtestvénité osigourovki. 6 mart 1924. (Drj. Vest. 1924, broi 289.) 
[Act relating to social insurance. Dated 6 March 1924.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Laws 


Zakon ze dne 7. brezna 1924 o stavebnim ruchu. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 33, No. 58, 
yp. 417.) 
[Act for the encouragement of building. Dated 7 March 1924.]} 


Zakon ze dne 10. dubna 1924, kterym se stanovi hranice prijmu vylucujici z 
naroku na duchod valecnych poskozencu podle zakona ze dne 20. unora 1920, 
c. 142, Sb. z. a. n., ve zneni zakona ze dne 25. ledna 1922, c. 39, Sb. z. a. n. (S. 
z. n., C. 44., No. 79, p. 442.) : 

[Act fixing the income limit for the admission of claims to war pensions under 
the Act of 20 February 1920 (S. z. n., No. 142),as amended by the Act of 25 January 
1922 (S. z. n., No. 39). Dated 10 April 1924.] 


Zakon ze dne 25. dubna 1924 o ochrane najemniku. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 46, Ne. 85, 
p. 447.) 
[Tenants’ Protection Act. Dated 25 April 1924.] 


Zakon ze dne 25. dubna 1924, kterym se prodluzuje platnost zakona ze dne 
26. dubna 1923, c. 86 Sb. z. a. n., o odkladu exekucniho vyklizeni mistnosti. 
(S. z. n., 1924, C. 46, No. 86, p. 454.) 

[Act to extend the operation of the Act of 26 April 1923 (S. z. n., No. 86), 
concerning the postponement of the date for evictions. Dated 25 April 1924. 


Orders 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 31. ledna 1924 o zapocteni v ustavnich dilnach zemské 
vychovatelny v Opatovicich do doby ueebni. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 16, No. 30, p. 137.] 

[Order concerning the inclusion in the period of apprenticeship of time spent 
in empluyment in the institutional workshops cf the State educational institution 
at Opatowitz. Dated 31 January 1924.] 


Viadni vyhlaska ze dne 8. Wnora 1924, kterou se uvadi v prozatimni platnost 
provisorni Uprava obchodnich styku mezi Ceskoslovenskou republikou a kralovst- 
vim Danskym. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 17, No. 34, p. 141.) 

[Notification provisionally putting into operation the provisional rules concern- 
ing commercial relations between the Czechoslovak Republic and the Kingdom 
of Denmark. Dated 8 February 1924. 


Vyhlaska ministra socialni péce ze dne 19. Unora 1924 o docasné uprave pracovni 
‘doby v zivnosti knihtiskarské. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 19, No. 36, p. 313.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Social Welfare concerning the temporary regu- 
lation of the hours of work in the letterpress printing industry. Dated 19 February 
1924.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 29. unora 1924 o zachovani sluzebnich a pracovnich 
pomeru po dobu cviceni ve zbrani (cviceni sluzebnich) v roce 1924. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 27, No. 47, p. 361.) 

{Order concerning the continuance of employment contracts during the period 
of military training in 1924. Dated 29 February 1924.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 3. dubna 1924 o vyhodach osob nemajetnych a delniku, 
poukazanych na savou mzdu, ve vecech patentovych. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 39, No 69, 
p. 419.) 

[Order concerning favourable terms in connection with patents for indigent 
persons and workers dependent on their wages. Dated 3 April 1924.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 3. kvetna 1924 o financni podpore stavebniho ruchu 
podie §§ 4, 5 a 6 z4kona ze dne 7. brezna 1924, c. 58 Sb. z. a. n. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 51, No. 96, p. 487.) 
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[Order concerning financial help for building under sections 4-6 of the Act of 
7 March 1924 (S. z. n., No. 58). Dated 3 May 1924.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 22. kvetna 1924 o hranici prijmu vylucujici z naroku 
na duchod valecnych poskozencu. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 58, No. 110, p. 741.) 

[Order concerning the income limit for the admission of claims to war pensions. 
Dated 22 May 1924. (Issued under the Act of 10 April 1924. S. z. n., No. 79.)] 


DENMARK 
Laws 


* Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse Nr. 47 af 4. Marts 1924 ad Lov Nr. 329 
af 22. December 1921 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m., 
saaledes som rg? er aendret i Henhold til Lov af 4. Marts 1924. (Social Forsorg, 
1924, No. 3, 

[Notification by py the Ministry of the Interior of the text of Act No. 529 of 22 De- 
cember 1921, respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, 
as amended by the Act of 4 March 1924.] 


* Lov (Nr. 93-1924) om Aendringer i og Tillaeg til Lov Nr. 253 af 6 Maj 1921 
om Invalideforsikring. Den 29. Marts 1924. 

[Act to amend and Supplement Act No. 253 of 6 May 1921 respecting invalidity 
insurance. | 


Lov (Nr. 94-1924) om Aendring i Lov Nr. 251 af 6. Maj 1921 om Aendring i 
Fattigloven. .Den 29. Marts 1924. 

{Act to amend Act No. 251 of 6 May 1921 to amend the Poor Relief Act (con- 
cerning the relation between the poor relief and sickness insurance systems).] 


Orders 


Indenrigsministeriets Tillaegs-Bekendtgérelse af 26. Januar 1924 til Bekendtgé- 
relse af 31. Oktober 1921 om Regler for Arbejdsgivernes Bidrag til Invalideforsik- 
ring. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 1, p. 16.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior to supplement the Notification 
of 31 October 1921 concerning rules for employers’ invalidity insurance contri- 
butions. ] 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 1. Februar 1924 vedrérende Udbetaling 
af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstottelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 529 af 
22. December 1921 m.m. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 1, p. 10.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior concerning the payment of excep- 
tional unemployment benefit in pursuance of section 31 of Act No. 529 of 22 Decem- 
ber 1921.] 


Bekendtgorelse fra Indenrigsministeriet angaaende Indtaegts- og Formuegraen- 
serne for ubemidlede nydende Medlemmer af anerkendte Sygekasser. 27. Februar 
1924. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 3, p. 87.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior concerning the income and prop- 
erty limits for members without means of recognised sick funds.} 


Tillaegs-Bekendtgorelse af 1. Marts 1924 til Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse 
af. 1. Februar 1924 vedrérende Udbetaling af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunder- 
stéttelse i Benhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 529 af 22. December 1921 m.m. (Social For- 
sorg, 1924, No. 2, p. 28.) 

[Notification te supplement the Notification of the Ministry of the Interior, 
dated 1 February 1924, concerning the payment of exceptional unemployment 
benefit.] 


Indenrigsministeriets Tillaegs-Bekendtgorelse af 5. Marts 1924 om Regler for 
Arbejdsgivernes-Bidrag til Arbejdsloshedsfonden. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 3, 
p. 86.) 

[Supplementary Notification of the Ministry of the Interior concerning rules 
for employers’ contributions to the Unemployment Fund.] 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 29. Marts 1924 af Regler for Ydelse af 
ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til §31i Lov af 4. Marts 
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1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. (Social Forsorg,. 
1924, No. 3, p. 77.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior issuing rules for the payment of 
exceptional unemplcyment benefit in pursuance of section 31 of the Act of 4 March 
1924, concerning employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. (Repeals 
Bekendtgérelse No. 102 of 21 March 1922 and No. 377 of 28 September 1923.)] 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgorelse a [29. Marts 1924 vedrorende Arbejds- 
loshedskort. (Social*Forsorg, 1924, No. 3, p. 82.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior concerning unemployment cards. 
(Repeals Bekendtgorelse No. 103 of 29 March 1922.)] 


Indenrigsministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 29. Marts 1924 om hvilke Fag og Bran- 
cher af Fag, der er berettigde til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i 
Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsfor- 
sikring. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 3, p. 84.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior specifying the trades and branches 
of trades entitled to exceptional unemployment benefit in pursuance of section 31 
of the Act of 4 March 1924.] 


ESTHONIA 
Laws 


Riigikogu poolt 25. martsil 1924 a. wastu woetud Wabadus sojast ofawotund 
kaitsewdelaste tagawarawakke arwamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 48, 
p. 337.) 

[Act respecting the combating of unemployment. Dated 25 March 1924.] 


* Riigikogu poolt 20 mail 1924 a wastu woetud seadus laste, alaealiste ja naiste 
t66 kohta tééstusettewotetes. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 68, p. 458.) 

[Act concerning the employment of children, young persons and women in 
industrial undertakings. Dated 20 May 1924.] 


Orders 
Narwa linnawolikogu poolt 26. weebruaril 1924 a. Linnaseaduse §108 pohjal 
wAlja antud sunduslikud maarused leiwakiipsetamise-, pagari- ja kondiitritéékodade 
ja -a- ride kohta Narwa lannas. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, No. 5152, p. 354.) 
[Binding regulations concerningjworkrooms and undertakings for the production: 
of bread, bakers’ wares and confectionery in the town of Narva. Dated 26 February 
1924.] 


FINLAND 
Laws 


* Merimieslaki, 8 pdivanaé maaliskuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1924, No. 87, p. 229.) 
{Seamen’s Act. Dated 8 March 1924.] 


* Tyédehtosopimuslaki, 22. péivanad maaliskuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoel- 
ma, 1924, No. 88, p. 246.) 

[Act respecting collective agreements. Dated 21 March 1924.] 

* Laki merimishen tyéajasta. 26 paivand huhtikuuta 1924. (Sosialinen Aika- 
kauskirja, 1924, No. 5, p. 482.) 

[Act relating to seamen’s hours of work. Dated 26 April 1924.] 


Orders 


Valtioneuvoston paatés kuoletuslainain myéntémi sesta pienasuntojen raken- 
tamisen edistamiseksi. 17 padivana tammikuuta 1924. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1924, No. 12, p. 24.) 

[Resolution of the Council of Scate authorising a loan by instalments for 
the encouragement of the erection of small dwellings. Dated 17 January 1924.} 


Statsradets beslut angaende beviljande av lan at landskommunerna till fér- 
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battrande av jordbruksarbetarenas bostadsférhallanden. Den 17 januari 1924. 
‘Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1924, No. 13, p. 28.) ° 

[Resolution of the Council of State authorising loans to rural communes for 
the improvement of the housing of agricultural workers. Dated 17 January 1924.} 


FRANCE 
Laws 


Loi du 15 janvier 1924 portant ratification des décrets du 3 décembre 1919 
rendant applicables en Alsace et en Lorraine les dispositions de la loi du 21 mars 
1884 sur les syndicats professionnels, et du 27 avril 1920, rendant applicables en 
Alsace et en Lorraine les dispositions de la loi du 12 mars 1920 sur Il’extension 
de la capacité civile des syndicats professionnels. (J. O., 1924, No. 18, p. 619.) 

Loi du 31 mai 1924 portant introduction des lois commerciales francaises dans 
les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. (J. O., 1924, No. 151, 
p. 5043.) 

Loi du 1¢* juin mettant en vigueur la législation civile francaise dans les dépar- 
tements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. (J. O., 1924, No. 151, p. 5026.) 

* Loi du 21 juin 1924 portant codification des lois ouvriéres (livre IV du Code 
du travail et de la prévoyance sociale). (J. O., 1924, No. 170, p. 5578.) 


Orders 

Décret du ministére de la Justice du 14 mai 1924 relatif a la dispense de ]’assu- 
rance-maladie des fonctionnaires soumis 4 la loi du 9 juin 1853 sur les pensions 
civiles, ainsi que des agents recrutés depuis l’armistice bénéficiaires de l’article 1** 
de la loi du 22 juillet 1923 sur le statut des fonctionnaires d’Alsace et de Lorraine. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 143, p. 4672.) 

Décret du ministére du Travail et de l’ Hygiéne du 21 mai 1924 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour ]’établissement d’un régime uniforme de réparti- 
tion des heures de travail dans les magasins de la ville de Lille 00 s’exerce le com- 
merce de détail de vétements confectionnés. (J. O., 1924, No. 145, p. 4727.) 

Décret du ministére des Pensions suivi d’une instruction concernant Il attri- 
bution aux grands invalides d’allocations spéciales et de majorations supplémen- 
taires temporaires. Du 21 mai 1924. (J. O., 1924, No. 143, p. 4690.) 

Instruction du ministére des Pensions du 22 mai 1924 relative a l’appareillage 
des mutilés. (J. O., 1924, No. 148, p. 4881.) 

Décret du ministére de |’ Instruction publique, des Beaux-arts et de ]’Enseigne- 
ment technique du 24 mai 1924 instituant une conférence pour |’étude et la coor- 
dination des questions relatives a l’enseignement technique et a l’apprentissage. 
(J. O., 1924, No. 146, p. 4755.) 

Décret du ministére des Colonies du 29 mai 1924 approuvant un arrété du 
gouverneur des établissements francais d’Océanie réglementant les conditions 
d’engagement des travailleurs. (J. O., 1924, No. 149, p. 4960.) 

Décret du ministére des Travaux publics, des Ports et de la Marine marchande 
du 30 mai 1924 portant modification des conditions d’organisation et de fonc- 
tionnement du Conseil supérieur des chemins de fer et du Comité consultatif de 
exploitation technique et commerciaie des chemins de fer. (J. O., 1924, No. 148, 
p. 4857.) 

Arrété du ministére du Travail et de ’Hygiéne du 7 juin 1924 déterminant, 
pour les marchés de travaux publics 4 exécuter dans le département de la Manche, 
les conditions en vue du service des allocations familiales. (J. O., 1924, No. 161, 
p. 5354.) 


GERMANY 


Zweite Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 4. April 1924. (R. G. BL, 1924, II, p. 91.) 

Erlass des Reichsarbeitsministers III (IV) a 3214 vom 30. April 1924: Ausfihr- 
ungsversrdnungen zu §61 des Betriebsrategesetzes. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 10, p. 183.) 

Dritte Ausfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung tiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 24. Mai 1924. (R. Arb. BI, 1924, No. 11, p. 201.) 
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Verordnung iiber die Ausserkraftsetzutig von Vorschriften iiber die Angestell- 
‘tenversicherung. Vom 28. Mai 1924. (R. G. BI., 1924, I, p. 606.) 


Prussia 


Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung tiber die Firsorgepflicht vom 13. Fe- 
bruar 1924 (R. G. BI. I, S. 100). Vom 17. April 1924. (Pr. Gesetzsammlung, 1924, 
No. 29, p. 210.) 

Bekanntmachung der Fassung des Gesetzes iber das Diensteinkommen der 
unmittelbaren Staatsbeamten (Beamten-Diensteinkom mensgesetz) vom 17. Dezem- 
ber 1920. Vom 13. Mai 1924. (Pr. Gesetzsammlung, 1924, No. 34, p. 487.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to extend the periods for which the receipt of unemployment benefi! 
during the current benefit year may be authorised under section two of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1923 (Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) Act, 1924). 
15 April 1924. (14 Geo. 5, ch. 6). 


The Unemployment Insurance (Appropriations in Aid) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1922, dated 4 March 1924, made by the Treasury under Section 12 (3) o 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 5, c. 30). (Labour Gazette, 
1924, p. 187.) 

HUNGARY 
Orders 

A m. kir. kereskedelmiigyi miniszter 100350/1923. szamu rendelete Szomba- 
thely rendezett tanacsu varos teriileten a nyilt arusitasi iizletek zarorajanak 
szabalyozesa targyaban. 10. januar 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 13. szam.) 

{Order of the Minister of Commerce respecting the fixing of closing hours for 
public sales-places in the town of Szombathely.] 


A magyar kir. féldmivelesigyi miniszter 12345/1923. VI. F. M. szamu rendelete 
a viztarsulatoknal (6blézeteknel) es a m. kir. féldmivelesiigyi miniszteri tarca 
kereteben hazi kezelesben vegsett munkalatoknal alkalmazottaknak betegseg 
esetere valo segelyezese es baleset esetere valo biztositasa targyaban. 15. januar 
1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 23. szam.) 

“ {Order of the Ministry of Agriculture concerning sick benefit and accident 
insurance for persons employed by water authorities and on works carried out by 
public authorities within the competence of the Ministry of Agriculture.] 


A m. kir. miniszterium 822/1924. M. E. szamu rendelete a betegsegi es a bale- 
setbiztositas ideiglenes szabalyozasarol szolo 5400/1919. M. E. szamu rendelet 
kiegeszitese es modositasa targyaban. 23. januar 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 
23. szam.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend and supplement order No. 3400 of 
1919 concerning the temporary regulation of sickness and accident insurance.} 


A m. kir. kereskedelemigyi miniszternek 52390/1924 szamu rendelete a Miskolcz 
térvenyhatosagi joggal felruhazott varos teriileten a nyilt arusitasi tizletek zarora- 
janak szabalyszasa targyaban kiadott 64520/1923. K. M. szamu rendelet kieges- 
ziteserél. 23. januar 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 24. szam.) 

[Order of the Ministry of Commerce to supplement Order No. 64520 of 1923 
concerning the fixing of ciosing hours for public sales-places in the town of Miskocz.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszterium 12700/1924. VI. szamu rendelete 
a betegsegi biztositasi napiberosztalyokra es a betegsegi biztositasi segelyekro 
vonatkozo rendelkezesek modositasa targyaban. 25. januar 1924. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1924, 23. szam.) 

{Order of the Ministry of National Economy and Labour to amend the regu- 
lations concerning the daily wage classes for sickness insurance and the rates of 
‘sick benefit.] 

A m. kir. penziigyminiszter 1924. evi 22000 szamu rendelete a szolgalati (mun- 


kaber) illetmenyek utan jaro altalanos kereseti ado teteleinek ujabb megallapi- 
tasa targyaban. 21. februar 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 45 szam.) 
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[Order of the Minister of Finance concerning the re-fixing of the general income 
tax rates for earnings (wages).] 


A m. kir. miniszterium 1850/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a haztartasi alkal- 
mazottak betegsegi biztositasi bejelenteseré]l. 7. marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kéz- 
lény, 1924, 60 szam.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the notification for sickness insu- 
rance purposes of persons employed in domestic service.] 


A m. kir. ministeriumnak 1840/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a 7777/1923 M. E. 
szam alatt kibocsatott rendelet modositasa es kiegeszitese targyaban. 7 marcius 
1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 58 szam.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend and supplement Order No. 7777 
of 1923 (adjustment to the depreciated currency of provisions concerning weekly 
wages).] 


A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 25000/1924 N. M. M. szamu 
rendelete a haztartasi alkalmazottak betegsegi biztositasi bejelenteserél szolo 
1850/1924 M. E. szamu rendelet egrehajtasa targyaban. 8. marcius 1924. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1924, 60 szam.) 

[Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour concerning the admin- 
istration of the Order respecting the notification for sickness insurance purposes 
of persons employed in domestic service.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszternek a m. kir. penziigyminiszterrel 
egyetertoleg kiadott 1924. evi 39.900. N. M. M. szamu kérrendelete a nem hiva- 
tasos allomanybo] szarmazo hadirokkantak hadiézvegyek es hadiarvak ellatasarol 
szolo 2700/1922 M. E. szamu es az ezt modosito rendeletek ujabb modositasa es 
kiegeszitese targyaban kiadott 1900/1924 M. E. szamu _ rendelet vegrehajtasa 
irant. 14. marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 67 szam.) 

(Circular Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour in agreement 
with the Minister of Finance, concerning the administration of Order No. 1900 
of 1924 to amend and supplement Order No. 2700 of 1922 respecting provision 
for men disabled in the war and war widows and orphans (other than men in the 
regular army and their widows and orphans).] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 1924. evi 2100/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a kéze- 
zolgalatban allo tisztviselék es egyeb alkalmazottak (uyugdijasok stb) reszere a 
feleseg és a gyermekek utan jaro esladi potlek, valamint az arva gyermekek reszere 
jaro nevelesi jarulek szempontjabol megallapitott ertekhatar felemelese targyaban. 
21. marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 75 szam.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers concerning the raising of the maxima fixed 
for family allowances (wife and children) for public officials and other persons 
employed in public services (pensioners), and for the allowances for the 
upbringing of orphans.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 2160/1924 M. E.szamu rendelete a betegsegi bizto- 
sitasi berhatar felemelese targyaban. 21. marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 
70 szam.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the raising of the wage limits for 
sickness insurance purposes.] 


A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaugyi miniszter 43000/1924 N.M. M. szamu 
rendelete a betegsegi biztositasi napiberosztalyokra és a betegsegi biztositasi segelye- 
kre vonatkozo rendelkezesek modositasa targyaban. 21. marcius 1924. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1924, 70 szam.) 

[Order of the Ministry of National Economy and Labour, respecting the amend- 
ment of the regulations concerning daily wage classes and sickness insurance bene- 
fits.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 1924. evi 2200/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a kézs- 
zolgaltaban allo tisztviselék és egyéb alkalmazottak, valamint a honvédség, esen- 
dérség, vamorseg, folyamérseg és allamrenérség tagjai illetmenyeinek, illetéleg a 
nyugdijasok, ézvegyek és arvak ellatasi dijainak ujabb megallapitasa targyaban. 
22 marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlony, 1924, 70 szam.) 
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{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the fixing afresh of the semune- 
ration of public officials and other persons employed in the public services, members 
of the national militia, the national mounted police force, the customs and water- 
ways officials, and the State police force, and also of the allowances to pensioners, 
widows and orphans.] 


A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaugyi miniszter 44200/1924 szamu rendelete 
s tisztviseléi betegsegelyczes tigyet szabalyozo 40000/1923 V. N. M. M. szamu 
rendelet modositasa targyaban. 26. marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 
74 szam.) 

{Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour to amend Order 
No. 40000 of 1923 respecting sick benefit for public officials.] 


* Am. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1924. evi 59667/X XII szamu rende- 
lete a siitoipari munkanak szabalyozasarol szolo 1923. evi XV. térvenycikk vegre- 
hajtasa targyaban. 9. aprilis 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 93 szam, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce respecting the administration of Act No. XV 
of 1923 concerning the regulation of employment in the bakery trade.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 3333/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a lakasiigy idei- 
gleness rendezeser6é!. 22. aprilis 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 87 szam, p. 1). 

[Order of the Council gf Ministers concerning the provisional regulation of 
housing questions.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszternek 5700/1924 X. N. M. M. szamu 
rendelete a lakasiigyi miniszteri biztosi keriletek szabalyozasa targyaban. 24. apri- 
lis 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 87 szam, p. 11.) 

[Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour concerning the areas 
of the commissions under the Ministry of Housing.] 


A m. kir. ministeriumnak 2340/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a munkaiigyi biras- 
kodasrol szolo 9180/1920 M. E. szamu rendelet ujabb modositasa targyaban. 
28 marcius 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 75 szam.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers further to amend Order No. 9180 of 1920 
concerning labour courts.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszternek 5800/1924 N. M. M. X szamu 
rendelete a lakasiigyi hatosagok elétti eljarasban fizetendé illetekek es dijak sza- 
balyozasa targyaban 24. aprilis 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 87 szam, p. 11.) 

[Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour concerning the taxes 
and fees to be paid in connection with proceedings before the housing authorities.] 


A m. kir. nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszternek 6000/1924 X. N. M. M szamu 
rendelete a lakasiigyi hatosagok szervezetenek, iigvivitelenek es eljarasanak szaba- 
lyozasa targyaban. 24. aprilis 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 87 szam, p. 12.) 

[Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour concerning the orga- 
nisation and procedure of the housing authorities.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 64770/1924 szamu rendelete az ipari 
munka térvenyes munkasziinetenek a szodaviz gyartasaval foglalkozo tizemekre 
térten6 ideiglenes felfiiggeszteseré]. 30. aprilis 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 
91 szam, p. 6.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce respecting the temporary suspension of 
the statutory rest days in industrial undertakings engaged in the manufacture 
of soda-water.] 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 3310/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a 8352/1920 M. E. 
szamu rendelettel szabalyozott bekéltézes ideiglenes megtiltasarol szolo 6135/ 
1921 es 8358/1921 M. E. szamu rendeletek hatalyanak meghosszabbitasa es a 
8352/1920 M. E. szamu rendelet kiegeszitse targyaban. 3. majus 1924. (Budapesti 
K6ézlény, 1924, 95 szam, p. 2.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to extend the period of operation of Orders 
respecting the temporary prohibition of emigration under Order 8352 of 1920.| 

A m. kir. miniszterium 3320/1924 M. E. szamu rendelete a haztartasi alkal- 
mazottak betegsegi hiztositasi bejelehteserél szolo 1850/1924 M. E. szamu rendelet 
hatalybalepesenek eJhalasztasa targyaban. 3. majus 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 
1924, 92 szam, p. 2.) 
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{Order of the Council of Ministers to defer the coming into operation of the 
Order concerning the notification for sickness insurance purposes of persons em- 
ployed in domestic service.] 


A magyar kiralyi nepjoleti es munkaiigyi miniszter 54757/1924 N. M. M. szamu 
rendelete a haztartasi alkalmazottak betegsegi biztositasi bejelenteserél szolo 
1850/1924 M. E. szamu rendelet. vegrehajtasa irant rendelkezé 25000 /1924 N. M. M. 
szamu rendelet hatalybalepesenek elhalasztasa targyaban. 3. majus 1924. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1924, 92 szam, p. 2.) 

[Order of the Minister of National Economy and Labour to defer the coming 
into operation of Order 25000 of 1924 concerning the administration of Order 1850 
of 1924 respecting the notification for sickness insurance purposes of persons 
employed in domestic service.] 


INDIA 


* An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Dated 1 March: 
1924. (Bombay Labour Gazette, 1924, Vo). 3, No. 7, p. 28.) 

The Premature Retirement Rules, dated 16 January 1924, made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Conncil under Section 96 B (2) and (3) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. (S. R. and O., 1924, No. 61.) «6 


ITALY 
Laws 
Regio decreto-legge 6 gennaio 1924, n. 18: Stipulazione dei contratti che, 
direttamente o indirettamente, interessano il patrimonio della Cassa nazionale per 
le assicurazioni sociali. (G. U., 1924, No. 22, p. 463.) 
[Legislative Decree: provisions of contracts directly or indirectly affecting 
the assets of the National Social Insurance Fund.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 24 gennaio 1924, n. 64: Vigilanza dell’ autorita politica 
della provincia sulle associazioni 0 corporazioni, di qualsiasi natura, mantenute 
coi contributi dei lavoratori. (G. U., 1924, No. 31, p. 587.) 

[Legislative Decree: supervision by the provincial political authorities of 
associations or bodies of any kind which are supported by contributions from 
workers. ] 

Regio decreto-legge 24 gennaio 1924, n. 216: Composizione del Consiglio di 
amministrazione del Ministero dell’Economia nazionale. (G. U., 1924, No. 49, 
p. 975.) 

[Legislative Decree: composition of the Administrative Council of the 
Ministry of National Economy.] 


Regio decreto-legge 31 gennaio 1924, n. 165: Modificazioni alla vigente legge 
sulla cedibilita degli stipendi e delle mercedi degli impiegati e salariati dello Stato. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 41, p. 808.) 

[Legislative Decree : amendments of the laws in force concerning the 
liability to attachment of salaries and wages of State employees.] 


Regio decreto-legge 31 gennaio 1924, n. 171: Applicazione del R. decreto 
21 ottobre 1923. n. 2529, concernente pensioni, a determinate categorie di personale 
dipendente dall’Amministrazione ferroviaria e notificazione del R. decreto 7 dicem- 
bre 1923, n. 2596, sullo stesso oggetto. (G. U., 1924, No. 41, p. 809.) 

[Legislative Decree: application of the Royal Decree of 21 October 1923 
concerning pensions to particular classes of employees of the Railway Depart- 
ment, and publication of the Royal Decree of 7 December 1923 concerning the 
same matter.] 

Regio decreto-legge 22 febbraio 1924,n. 256: Nuove disposizioni circa la loca- 
zione delle case ad uso di abitazione e dei negozi. (G. U., 1924, No. 56, p. 1056.) 

[Legislative Decree: new provisions respecting the letting of houses for 
residential and business purposes.] 

Regio decreto-legge 9 marzo 1924, n. 414: Norme per la costituzione ed il 
funzionamento dei Consigli di disciplina del personale addetto ai pubblici servizi 
di trasporto in concessione. (G. U., 1924, No. 82, p. 1402.) 
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[Legislative Decree: rules for the constitution and activities of the disci- 
plinary councils for the staff of public transport services operating under conces- 
sions.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 585: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa all’eta per l’'ammissione dei fanciulli al lavoro agricolo. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 106, p. 1674.) 

[Legislative Decree : ratification of the Convention concerning the minimum 
age for the admission of children to employment in agriculture.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 586: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa all’eta minima per l’ammissione dei fanciulli al lavoro di borde come 
carbonai e fuochisti. (G. U., 1924, No. 106, p. 1674.) 

[Legislative Decree: ratification of the Convention concerning the mini- 
mum age for the admission of young persons to employment on board ship as 
coal-trimmers and stokers.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 587: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa alla visita medica ebbligatoria dei fanciulli e degli adolescenti occupati a 
bordo delle navi. (G. U., 1924, No. 106, p. 1675.) 

[Legislative Decree: ratification of Convention concerning the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed on board ship.} 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 588: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa al collocamento dei marinai. (G. U., 1924, No. 107, p. 1693.) 

{Legislative Decree: ratification of the Convention concerning facilities for 
the finding of employment for seamen.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 589: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa all’eta minima per l’ammissione dei fanciulli al lavoro industriale. (G. U. 
1924, No. 107, p. 1693.) 

[Legislative Decree : ratification of the Convention concerning the minimum 
age for the admission of children to industrial employment.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 590: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa alla indennité di disoccupazione in caso di perdita delle nave per naufragio, 
(G. U., 1924, No. 107, p. 1693.) 

[Legislative Decree: ratification of the Convention concerning the unem- 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 591: Approvazione della convenzione, 
relativa all’eta minima per l’'ammissione dei fanciulli al lavoro marittimo. (G. U. 
1924. No. 107, p. 1694.) 

[Legislative Decree : ratification of the Convention concerning the minimum 
age for the admission of children to employment at sea.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 592: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa all’impiego della biacca nella pittura. (G. U., 1924, No. 107, p. 1694.) 

[Legislative Decree: ratification of the Convention concerning the use of 
white lead in painting.] 


Regio decreto-legge 20 marzo 1924, n. 601: Approvazione della convenzione 
relativa ai diritti di associazione e di coalizione dei lavoratori agricoli. (G. U., 
1924, No. 107, p. 1694.) 

[Legislative Decree: ratification of the Convention concerning the right 
of association and combination of agricultural workers] 


Legge 23 marzo 1924, n. 426: Approvazione del trattato di commercio e di 
navigazione fra il Regno d’Italia e la Repubblica Cecoslovacca. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 86, p. 1449.) 

{Act : ratification of the Treaty of Commerce and Shipping between the 
Kingdom of Italy and the Czechoslovak Republic (§35 Social insurance).] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 marzo 1924, n. 469: Corresponsione dell’indennita pre- 
vista dall’art. 6 del R. decreto 7 ottobre 1923, n. 2306, agli agenti delle Ferrovie 
dello Stato iscritti alla Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 94, p. 1529.) 

[Legislative Decree: granting of the compensation provided for in §6 of 
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the Royal Decree of 7 October 1923 to State railway employees registered with 
the National Social Insurance Fund.]} 


Regio decreto-legge 23 marzo 1924, n. 498: Semplificazioni nel sistema delle 
integrazioni delle pensioni del personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 96, p. 1555.) 

[Legislative Decree: simplification of the system of supplementing the 
pensions of State railway employees.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 marzo 1924, n. 499 : Corresponsione di assegni per malat- 
tia al personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato, a mezzo dell’Opera di previdenza per il 
personale stesso. (G. U., 1924, No. 97, p. 1562.) 

[Legislative Decree: granting of sick benefit to State railway employees 
through their Provident Association.] 


Regio decreto-legge 10 aprile 1924, n. 532 : Riforma della costituzione del Con- 
siglio superiore della marina mercantile. (G. U., 1924, No. 103, p. 1644.) 

[Legislative Decree: reform of the constitution of the Superior Mercantile 
Marine Council.]} 


Regio decreto-legge 1° maggio 1924, n.°767 : Vigilanza e tutela provinciale del- 
Vemigrazione. (G. U., 1924, No. 125, p. 2027.) 
[Legislative Decree: provincial supervision and protection of emigrants.] 


Regio decreto-legge 8 maggio 1924, n. 779 : Aggiunte al R. decreto 21 novembre 
1923, n. 2480, e successive modificazioni, sulle pensioni normali del personale del- 
’Amministrazione dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, No. 128, p. 2084.) 

[Legislative Decree: addition to the Royal Decree of 21 November 1923, 
and subsequent amendments thereof, concerning ordinary pensions to employees 
of Government Departments.] 


Regio decreto-legge 23 maggio 1924, n. 775: Disposizioni circa il contributo 
personale alla Cassa di previdenza per le pensioni degli ufficiali giudiziari. (G. U., 
1924, No. 125, p. 2029.) 

[Legislative Decree: provisions respecting individual contributions to the 
provident fund for the pensions of judicial officers.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 6 gennaio 1924, n. 21 : Modificazione all’ art. 84 del regolamento 
per l’esercizio e la sorveglianza delle caldaie e dei recipienti di vapore. (G. U., 
1924, No. 24.) 

[Royai Decree : amendment of §84 of the regulations for the use and inspec- 
tion of steam boilers and containers.] 


Regio decreto 13 gennaio 1924, n. 142 : Costituzione della Commissione di vigi- 
lanza sull’edilizia popolare. (G. U., 1924, No. 38, p. 734.) 
[Royal Decree : constitution of the Cheap Housing Supervisory Commission. ] 


Decreto ministeriale 14 marzo 1924: Approvazione delle tariffe dell’anno 
1924 sull’ assicurazione obbligatoria contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltura. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 69, p. 1270.) 

[Ministerial Decree : approval of the schedules for 1924 for compulsory insu- 
rance against agricuitural accidents.] 


Decreto ministeriale 18 febbraio 1924 : Norme per il funzionamento del Consi- 
glio superiore per l’istruzione agraria, industriale e commerciale, delle sue sezioni 
e del Comitato amministrativo. (G. U., 1924, No. 48, p. 955.) 

[Ministerial Decree : rules for the activities of the Superior Council for agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial education, its sections, and its executive 
committee.] 


Regio decreto 7 febbraio 1924, n. 208 : Approvazione del nuovo statuto organico 
dell’ Istituto per le case popolari in Roma. (G. U., 1924, No 46, p. 924.) 

[Royal Decree : approval of the new statutes of the Cheap Housing Institu- 
tion in Rome.] 


Regio decreto 27 gennaio 1924, n. 231: Estensione nei territori annessi delle 
funzioni della Cassa invalida della marina mercantile. (G. U., 1924, No. 50, p. 982.) 
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[Royal Decree: extension to the annexed territories of the operations of 
the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund.] 


Regio decreto 20 marzo 1924, n. 580 : Approvazione della convenzione relativa 
al riposo settimanale negli stabilimenti industriali adottata dalla Conferenza 
generale della Organizzazione internazionale del Lavoro della Societa delle Nazioni. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 106, p. 1672.) 

{Royal Decree: ratification of the Convention concerning the weekly rest 
day in industrial undertakings, adopted by the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation of the League of Nations.] 


Decreto ministeriale 18 aprile 1924: Nuove circoscrizioni degli Istituti di pre- 
videnza sociale. (G. U., 1924, No. 98, p. 1574.) 
{Ministerial Decree : new districts for the social provident institutes.] 


Regio decreto 1° maggio 1924, n. 690: Stato giuridico ed economico del perso- 
nale delle Ferrovie dell’ex-Stato libero di Fiume. (G. U., 1924, No. 120. p. 1880.) 

[Royal Decree : juridical and financial position of the staff of the railways 
of the former Free State of Fiume.] 


LATVIA 


Likume par cietuso karaviru un vinu gimenes loceklu penzijan. 20. februari 
1924. (Likumu krajums, 1924, No. 27, p. 29.) 
[Act concerning pensions for disabled soldiers and their dependants.] 


* Papildinajums noteikumos par darba laiku dzelzscelu darbiniekiem. 10. jan- 
vari 1924. (Likumu krajums, 1924, No. 10, p. 5.) 

[Supplement to the regulations concerning the hours of work of salaried 
employees on railways.] 


LITHUANIA 


* Dvaru darbininku — ordinanninku samdymo ir atstatymo istatymas. 12. d. 
priimta 1924. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1924, No. 155, p. 2.) 
{Act respecting the engagement and dismissal of estate workers. Dated 


12 February 1924.] 

Karo invalidams selpti komiteto istatymas. 19. kovo 1924. (Vyriansybes 
Zinios, 1924, No. 156, p. 3.) 

{Act respecting the Committee for the Relief of Men Disabled in the War. 
Dated 19 March 1924.] 


* Dvaru darbinikin — ordinarininku samdymo ir atstatymo istatymo pakei- 
timas. balandzio men. 14 d. 1924. (Vyriausybes Zimos, 1924, No. 159, p. 7.) 

[Act to amend the Act concerning the engagement and dismissal of estate 
workers. Dated 14 April 1924.] 


LUXEMBURG 


* Loi du 4 avril 1924, portant création de chambres professionnelles a base 
élective. — Gesetz vom 4. April 1924, betreffend die Errichtung von wahlbaren 
Berufskammern. (Mémorial, 1924, No. 21, p. 257.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley para la recaudacién de los impuestos establecidos en la Ley de Ingresos 
vigente sobre sueldos, salarios, emolumentos, honorarios y utilidades de las socie- 
diades y empresas. El 25 de febrero de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 2, p. 780.) 

[Act concerning the collection of the taxes imposed by the current Revenues 
Act on pay, wages, salaries, fees and profits of companies and undertakings.] 


Reglamento de la ley para la recaudacién de los impuestos sobre sueldos, sala- 
rios, emolumentos, honorarios y utilidades de las sociedades y empresas. E] 25 de 
febrero de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 2, p. 794.) 

{Regulations under the Act concerning the collection of taxes on pay, wages, 
ete.]} 

10 
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NETHERLANDS 


Laws 
* Wet van den 21sten Maart 1924, tot wijziging der Land- en Tuinbouwonge- 


vallenwet 1923. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 137.) 
{Act to amend the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922.] 


Wet van den 22sten Maart 1924, houdende verhooging van de uitkeering van 
het Weduwen- en Weezenfonds van militairen beneden den rang van officer bij de 
koloniale Troepen. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 149.) 

[Act to increase the allowances from the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund in re- 
spect of soldiers below the rank of officer in the Colonial troops.| 


Wet van den 12den April 1924, tot aanvulling en wijziging van de Pensioenwet 
voor het reserve-personeel der landmacht (Staatsblad 1923, No. 356). (Staats- 
blad, 1924, No. 189.) 

[Act to supplement and amend the Pensions Act as regards the National 


Military Reservists.] 


Wet van den 12den April 1924, tot regeling van de ontvangsten en uitgaven van 
het Algemeen Burgerlijk Pensioenfonds voor het jaar 1924. (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 191.) 

[Act to provide for the receipts and expenditure of the General Civil Pension 
Fund for 1924.] 


Orders 


Besluit van den 16den Januari 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 67, derde lid. der Pensioenwet 1922 (Staats- 
blad, No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 13.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations under §67 (3) of the Pen- 
sions Act, 1922.] 


Besluit van den 30sten Januari 1924, tot wijziging van het koninklijk besluit 
van 10 Juni 1919 (Staatsblad No. 324), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij koninklijk besluit 
van 27 Februari 1922 (Staatsblad No. 88), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij artikel] 27, eerste lid, letter 4, c, d, e, f en g¢ 
der Invaliditeitswet. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 25.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 19 June 1919, last amended by R. D. 
of 27 February 1922, issuing public administrative regulations under §27 (1) 
(b, c, d, e, f and g) of the Invalidity Act.] 


Besluit van den 3isten Januari 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 17den April 1923 (Staatsblad No. 146), tot herziening van het Koninklijk be- 
sluit van 17 Maart 1921 (Staatsblad No. 538), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1946), tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 5, 18, tweede lid, 20, 
tweede lid, 21, vierde lid, 22, tweede lid, 23, vierde lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919 en 
tot vaststelling ven een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in arti 
kel XX van de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsbiad No. 352). (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 27.) 

[Decree amending the Royal Decree of 17 April 1923, repealing the R. D. 
of 17 March 1921, (last amended by R. D. of 3 September 1921), issuing public 
administrative reguiations as provided in §§5, 18 (2), 20 (2), 21 (4), 22 (2), and 
23 (4) of the Old Age Act, 1919, and issuing public administrative regulations 
as provided in section XX of the Act of 19 May 1922.] 


Besluit van den 6den Februari 1924, tot wijziging van het Veiligheidsbesluit 
1916. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 116.) 

[Decree to amend the Safety Decree, 1916.] 

Besluit van den 8sten Februari 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 28a, 28d en 28e van de Stoomwet. 
(Staatsblad, 1924, No. 33.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations under §§28a, 28d and 28e 
of the Steam Act.] 
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Besluit van den 8sten Februari 1924, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop de 
wet van 17 Maart 1923 (Staatsblad No. 85), tot wijziging en aanvulling van de 
Stoomwet, in werking treedt. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 34.) 

[Decree fixing the date on which the Act of 17 March 1923, to amend and 
supplement the Steam Act, comes into operation.] 


Besluit van den 9den Februari 1924, tot wijziging en aanvulling van het besluit 
van 3 Augustus 1922 (Staatsblad No. 479, houdende regeling van dv toekenning 
van wachtgeld aan burgerlijke Rijksambtenaren), zooals dit laatsteiijk is gewij- 
zigd en aangevuld bij besluit van 28 December 1923 (Staatsbiad No. 560). (Staats- 
blad, 1924, No. 36.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the Decree of 3 August 1922 regulating 
the granting of retiring allowances to civil servants.] 


Besluit van den 13den Februari 1924, houdende wijziging van het Arbeidsre- 
glement voor werklieden in’s Rijksdienst (StaatsbJad 1920, No. 75). (Staatsblad, 
1924, No. 44.) 

[Decree to amend the Rules of Employment for workers in the service of 
the State.] 


Besluit van den 14den Februari 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van den 29 November 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1337), tot vaststelling van een algemee- 
nen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 29, eerste lid, der Ongevallenwet 
1921. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 46.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 29 November 1921 issuing public 
administrative regulations under §29 (1) of the Accidents Act, 1921.] 


Besluit van den 20sten Februari 1924, tot nadere wijziging en aanvulling van het 
Algemeen Reglement Vervoer 1901. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 54.) 
[Decree to amend and supplement the General Traffic Regulations, 1901.] 


Besluit van den 2isten Februari 1924, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop 
artikel LIII der wet van 20 Mei 1922 (Staatshlad No. 364), tot wijziging van het 
Arbeidswet 1919, in werking treedt. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 66.) 

[Decree fixing the date on which §LIII of the Act of 20 May 1922 to amend 
the Labour Act, 1919, comes into operation.] 


* Besluit van den 3den Maart 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 4 Oktober 1920 (Staatsblad No. 773), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij artikel 82 der Arbeidswet 1919. (Staatsblad. 
1924, No. 90.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 4 October 1920 issuing public admin- 
istrative regulations as provided in §82 of the Labour Act, 1919.] 


Besluit van den 6den Maart 1924, tot vaststeiing van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur ter uitvoering van de artikelen 23 der Pensioenwetten voor de land- 
macht en de zeemacht (Slaatsbladen, 1922, Nos. 66 en 65) zooals deze gewijzigd zijn 
bij de wetten van 2 Juli 1923 (Staatsbladen Nos. 328 en 329) en van de artikelen 
11, 15, 25, 58 en 59 tweede lid, der Militaire Weduwenwet 1922 zooals deze gewij- 
zigd is bij de wet van 2 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad No. 327). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 98.) 

[Decree issuing general administrative regulations under § 23 of the Army 
and Navy Pensions Acts as amended by the Acts of 2 July 1923, and under 
§§11, 15, 25, 58 and 59 (2) of the Soldiers’ Widows Act as amended by the 
Act of 2 June 1923.] 


Besluit van den 10den Maart 1924, tot nadere aanvulling en wijziging van het 
Algemeen Reglement Vervoer 1901. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 115.) 
[Decree to supplement and amend the General Traffic Regulations, 1901.] 


Besluit van den 10den Maart 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatre- 
gel van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 55, tweede lid, der Woningwet. (Staatsblad, 
1924, No. 117.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations under §55 (2) of the Housing 
Act.] 


Besluit van den 13den Maart 1924, betreffende de positie van vrouwelijke Rijks- 
ambtenaren, die in het huwelijk treden. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 122.) 
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[Decree concerning the position of women civil servants who marry.] 


Besluit van den 18den Maart 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 18 April 1921 (Staatsblad No. 678), tot vaststelling van de regelen nopens de 
verdeeling der in artikel 19, eerste lid, der wet op de Rijksverzekeringsbank (Staats- 
blad, 1920, No. 780) bedoelde kosten, zooals dat is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk be- 
sluit yan 23 December 1922 (Staatsblad No. 731). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 124.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 18 April 1921 issuing rules for the 
allocation of the expenses mentioned in §19 (1) of the Act relating to the State 
Insurance Bank.] 

Besluit van den 18den Maart 1924, tot wiiziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 10 Februari 1922 (Staatsblad No. 58), tot vaststelling van cen algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 64, onder 2°, der Ongevallenwet 1921. 
(Staatsblad, 1924, No. 125.) 

{Decree to amend the Royal Decree issuing regulations under §64 (2) of the 
Accidents Act, 1921.] 

Besluit van den 27sten Maart 1924, tot vaststelling van den datum van inwer- 
kingtreding van de artikelen 23 der Pensioenwetten voor de iandmacht en voor 
de zeemacht (Staatsblad 1922, Nos. 66 en 55), en van de artikelen 25 en 58 der 
Militaire Weduwenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 159.) 

[Decree fixing the date on which § 23 of the Army and Navy Pension Acts 
and §§25 and 58 of the Soldiers’ Widows Act shall come into operation.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Maart 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1043), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 14, eerste lid der Ongevallenwet 1921, 
zooals dat is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 11 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad No. 280). 
(Staatsblad, 1924, No. 161.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 3 September 1921 issuing regulations 
under §14 (1) of the Accidents Act 1921.] 


Besluit van den 7den April 1924, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop de 
Arbeidsgeschillenwet 1923 (wet van 4 Mei 1923, Staasbtlad No. 152), in werking 
treedt. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 174.) 

[Decree fixing the date on which the Labour Disputes Act, 1923, shall come 
into operation.] 

Besluit van den 7den April 1924, tot verdeeling van het Rijk in districten, 
als hedoeld in artikel 1, eerste lid, der Arbeidsgeschillenwet 1923. (Staatsblad, 
1924, No. 175.) 

[Decree to divide the Kingdom into districts as provided in §1 (1) of the Labour 
Disputes Act 1923.] 

Besluit van den 8ten April 1924, hepalende de bekendmaking in het Staats- 
blad van het ontwerp-verdrag van Washington, betreffende den nachtarbeid 
van jeugdige personen, werkzaam in de nijverheid (Staatsblad, 1922, No. 370). 
(Staatsblad, 1924, No. 178.) 

[Decree ordering the publication of the Washington Draft Convention con- 
cerning the night work of young persons employed in industry.] 


Besluit van den 9den April 1924, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 14 der Pensioenwet voor het re- 
serve personeel der Landmacht (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 355). (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 179.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under $14 of the Pensions Act for the Army 
Reserves. ] 


Besluit van den 10den April 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 30 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad No. 385), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maattregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 26, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuin- 
bouwongevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 181.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 30 July 1923 issuing regulations under 
§ 26 (1) ef the Agricultural Accidents Act, 1922.] 


Besluit van den 22sten April 1924, tot bepaling-van bet tijdstip, waarop de 
artikelen van de wet van 21 Maart 1924 (Staatsblad No. 137), tot wijziging der 
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Land- en Tuinbouwongevalienwet 1922. met uitzondering van de artikelen 1, 
Ic, en IVa, in werking zullen treden. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 199.) 

[Decree to fix the date on which all the sections except I, Ic and IVa of the 
Act of 21 March 1924 to amend the Agricultural Accidents Act,’ 1922, shall 
come into operation.] 


Besluit van den 23sten April 1924, houdende een voorloopige voorziening 
betreffende de bezoldiging van hen, die vallen onder het Bezoldigingsbesluit 
Burgerlijke Rijksambtenaren 1920 (Staatsblad No. 37.) (Staatsblad, 1924, 
No. 200.) 

[Decree making preliminary provision for the salaries of persons covered 
by the Decree concerning the salaries of civil servants, 1920.] 


Besluit van den 23sten April 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 15 Juli 1922 (Staatsblad No.451) tot vaststelling van een algeimeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in het eerste, vierde en vijfde lid van artikel III 
der Ongevallenwet 1921, zooals dat laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit 
van 17 April 1923 (Staatsbiad No. 144). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 202.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 15 July 1922, issuing regulations under 
§ III (1, 4, 5) of the Accidents Act, 1921.] 


Besluit van den 25sten April 1924, houdende voorloopige voorziening betref- 
fende de bezoldiging van het personeel der Verzekeringskamer. (Staatsblad, 
1924, No. 211.) 

[Decree making preliminary provision for the salaries of the staff of the 
Insurance Court.] 


Besluit van den 23sten April 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 26 October 1922 (Staatsblad No. 571), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in het tweede, vijfde en zesde lid van artikel 10 
der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922, zooals dat is gewijzigd bij Konink- 
lijk besluit van 17 April 1923 (Staatsblad No. 145). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 203.) 

{Decree to. amend the Royal Decree of 26 October 1922, issuing regulations 
under § 10 (2, 5, 6) of the Agricultural Accidents Act, 1922.] 


Besluit van den iten Mei 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 22 November 1919 (Staastsblad No. 754), houdende vaststelling van de 
modellen der rentezegels en van aanwijziging der plaatsen waarop de rentezegels 
ten verkoop voorhenden zijn, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij 
Koninklijk besluit van 30. juli 1923 (Staatsblad N°.383). (Staatsblad, 1924, 
Neo. 222.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 22 November 1919, prescribing the 
models for pension stamps and specifying the places where pension stamps are 
on sale.] 


Besluit van den Ssten Mei 1924, tot regeling van de vaststelling van pensioens 
grondslagen, als bedoeld in de Pensioenwet voor de landmacht (Staatsblad, 
1922, No. 66) en in de Militaire Weduwenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 234.) 

[Decree issuing rules for the fixing of the basic amounts of pensions as pro- 
vided in the Army Pensions Act and the Soldiers’ Widows Act.] 


PERU 


* Ley No. 4916 sobre el servicio de los empleados de comercio. 28 de enero 
de 1924. (Diario nacional, 1924.) 
{Act relating to employment in Commerce.] 


POLAND 
Laws 


Ustawa z dnia 30 stycznia 1924 r. w przedmiocie rozciagniecia obowiazu- 
jacych na obszarze wojewodztw : krakowskiego, Iwowskiego, stanislawows- 
kiego, tarnopolskiego i cieszynskiej czesci wojewodztwa slaskiego ustaw o 
obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu robotnikow od wypadkow na obszar wojewodztw : 
warszawskiego, lodzkiego, kieleckiego, lubelskiego, bialostockiego, wolynskiego, 
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poleskiego i nowogrodzkiego oraz Ziemi Wilenskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 16, poz. 148, p. 184.) 

[Act to extend the Act respecting the compulsory accident insurance of 
workers hitherto in force in the districts of Cracow, etc. to the districts of Warsaw, 
Lodz, etc. Dated 30 January 1924.] 


Ustawa z dnia 12 lutego 1924 r. w przedmiocie czesciowe zmiany ustawy Z 
dnia 18 marca 1921 r. o zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin oraz o 
zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych, ktorych smiere znajduje sie w 
zwiazku przyczynowym ze sluzba wojskowa. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 21, 
poz. 223, p. 303.) 

{Act to amend the Act of 18 March 1921, concerning provision for men dis- 
abled inthe war and their families, and concerning provision for the families 
of persons who died in the war or whose death was caused directly by their war 
service. Dated 12 February 1924.] 


Ustawa z dnia 13 lutego 1924 r. zmieniajaca niektore postanowienia ustawy 
a dnia 11 grudnia 1923 r. o zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem funkcjonarjuszow panst- 
wowych i zawodowych wojskowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 16, poz. 178, 
p. 255.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 11 December 1923 concerning superannuaticn 
allowances to employees of the State and of undertakings of the War Depart- 
ment. Dated 13 February 1924.] 


Ustawa z dnia 13 lutego 1924 r. w przedmiocie stosowania na obszarze woje- 
wodztwa slaskiego ustaw, dotyczacych panstwowej sluzby cywilnej. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 21, poz. 224, p. 304.) 

[Act concerning the application to Silesia of the Acts respecting the civil 
services. Dated 13 February 1924.] 


Utsawa z dnia 21 mare a 1924 r. w przedmiocie zmian niektorych posta- 
nowien ustawy o panstwowej sluzbie cywilnej}. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 29, 
poz. 286, p. 390.) 

[Act to amend the Act respecting the civil services. Dated 21 March 1924] 


Ustawa z dnia 21 marca 1924 r. w przedmiocie zmiany niektorych posta- 
nowien ustawy z dnia 17 lutego 1922 r. o organizacji wladz dyscyplinarnych i 
postepowanin dyscyplinarnem przeciwko ae panstwowym. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 31, poz. 307, 445.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 17 February {922 respecting the organisation of 
disciplinary authorities and disciplinary proceedings against State officials.] 


Ustawa z dnia 11 kwietnia 1924 r. o wladzach gorniczych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 40, poz. 424, p. 635.) 
[Act respecting mining authorities. Dated 11 April 1924.] 


Ustawa z dnia 11 kwietnia 1924 r. o ochronie lokatorow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 39, poz. 406, p. 598.) 

{Act respecting the protection of tenants ($§ 23, 24: moratorium for the 
unemployed). Dated 11 April 1924.] 


Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnstrznych z dmia 9 lutego 1924 r. w 
przedmiocie przepisow sanitarnych dla hoteli, re umeblewanych i pens- 
jonatow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 15, poz. 145, p. 181.) 

[Decree of the Minister of the Interior concerning hygiene regulations for 
hotels, furnished apartments and boarding houses (prolongation by 2 years 
of the operation‘ of the Decree of 23 January 1922). Dated 9 February 1922.] 


* Rosporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 22 lutego 1924. r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w sprawie czasu 
pracy dla wykonywania robot, poprzedzajacych produkcje lub po niej mastepu- 
jacych w zakladach, podieglych bezposrednio Ministerstwu Przemyslu i Handlu. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 23, poz. 149, p. 336.) 

{Decree of the Minister of Industry and Commerce in agreement with the 
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Minister of Labour, concerning the hours for the performance of work auxiliary 
to production or affecting it, in the establishments under the direct control Hf 
of the former Minister. Dated 22 February 1924.] ii 









Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolscznej z dnia 28 iutego 1924 r.w 
przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do swiadszen, zapewnionych ustawa o 
ubezpieczeniu pensyjnem funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie prywatnej i nicktorych 
funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie publicznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 21, poz. 232, 
p. 313.) | 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour: cost-of-living bonuses on benefits under i 
the Pension Insurance Act. Dated 28 February 1924.] 


Rozporzadznie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 29 lutego 1924 r. 
w przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do rent, zapewnionych obowiazujaca 
w b. dzielnicy pruskiej ustawa o ubezpieczeniu urzednikow pry watnych. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 21, poz. 233, p. 314.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour : cost-of-living bonuses on pensions 
under the Employees’ Insurance Act for the former Prussian territory. Dated 
29 February 1924.] 1 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 14 stycznia 1924 r. w przedmiocie 
dalszego podwyzszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do rent pobieranych na pods- i 
tawie ustaw o ubezpieczeniu od nieszczesliwych wypadkow w przemysle i rol- | 
nictwie, obowiazujacych na obszarze b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 11, poz. 96, p. 124.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers respecting the further increase of the cost- 
of-living bonuses on pensions under the Acts relating to accident insurance in 
Industry and agriculture which are in force in the former Prussian territory. 
Dated 14 January 1924.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 stycznia 1924 
r. wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu w sprawie czasu 
pracy dla wykonywania robot, poprzedzajacych produkcje lub po niej naste- 
pujacych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 19, poz. 188, p. 277.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, respecting hours of work for preliminary 
and accessory operations. Dated 15 January 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 18 stycznia 1924 r. wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w przedmiocie zastosowania 
jednostki stalej w ustawie o ubezpieczeniu pensyjnem funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie 
prywatnej i niektorych funkcjonarjuszy w sluzbie publicznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 16, poz. 159, p. 203.) 

| Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour, 
concerning the use of a stable unit in Acts concerning pension insurance for 
salaried employees. Dated 18 January 1924.] 












































Rezporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 18 stycznia 1924 r. wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w przedmiocie zastosowania 
jednostki stalej do sladek w ubezpieczeniu od wypadkow na obszarze wojewod- 
ztw: krakowskiego, lwowskiego, stanislawowskiego i tarnopolskiego oraz cies- 
zynskiej czesci wojewodztwa slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 16, poz. 160, 
p. 204.) ‘ 

[Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour, 
concerning the use of a stable unit for accident insurance contributions in the 
districts of Cracow, etc. Dated 18 January 1924.] 










Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 19 styeznia 1924 r. wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej o zastosowaniu stalej jednostki 
do oplat ryezaltowych dla wyzszych urzedow ubezpieczen. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 14, poz. 133, p. 162.) 

{Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour, 
concerning the use of a stable unit for sums granted by way of commutation 
by the superior insurance offices.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu w porozumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki 
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Spolecznej z dnia 28 stycznia 1924 r. w przedmiocie zastosowania stalej jed- 
nostki do oplat na rzecz Kas Chorych i Zwiazkow Kas Chorych. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 13, poz. 120, p. 154.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
concerning the use of a stable unit for payments in the business of the sick funds 
and federations of sick funds. Dated 28 January 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 5 lutego 1924 r. wydane porozu- 
mieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w przedmiocie zastosowania jed- 
nostki stalej do wymiaru skladek w sakresie ubezpieczenia ursednikow prywat- 
nych w b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 19, poz. 191, p. 278.) 

{Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
concerning the use of a stable unit in fixing the contributions for salaried em- 
ployees’ insurance in former Prussian territory. Dated 5 February 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 5 lutego 1924 r. wydane w porozu- 
mieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w przedmiocie zastosowania jed- 
nostki stalej do wymiraru oplat w zakresie ubezpieczen od wypadkow w b. 
dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 19, poz. 192, p. 279.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
concerning the use of a stable unit in fixing the payments for accident insurance 
in former Prussian territory. Dated 5 February 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 7 marca 1924 r. 
w przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych do rent ubezpieczenia od wypadkow 
dla osob, pobierajacych renty i dodatki do rent z Zakladu ubezpieczenia od 
wypadkow we Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw. 1924, No. 26, poz. 269, p. 372.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour : cost-of-living bonuses on accident insurance 
pensions for persons in receipt of pensions and bonuses from the Accident Insu- 
rance Institution in Lwow. Dated 7 March 1922.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnie 17 marca 1924 r. wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej oraz Ministrem Przemyslu i 
Handlu w przedmiocie zastosowania jednostki stalej do wymiaru skladek w 
zakresie ubezpieczen na wypadek niezdolnosci do pracy, starosci i na korzysc 
pozostalych po ubezpieczonych rodzin w b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 29, poz. 291, p. 397) 

[Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Industry and Commerce, concerning the use of a stable unit 
in fixing the contributions for invalidity, old age and survivors’ insurance in 
the former Prussian territory. Dated 17 March 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opiek1 Spolecznej z dnia 18 marca 1924 r. 
przedmiocie zwolnienia gospodarst rolnych o obszarze do 30 hektarow na tery- 
torjum wojewodztw: krakowskiego, |lwowskiego, stanislawowskiego, tarnopols- 
kiego i cieszynkiej czesci wojewodztwa slaskiego of uiszczenia Zakladowi ubez- 
pieczenia od wypadkow zaleglych oplat za czas od 1 lipoa 1921 r. do dnia 25 
lutego 1924 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 29, poz. 297, p. 400.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour: exemption of agricu!tural undertakings 
not exceeding 30 hectares in the districts of Cracow, etc. from the payment 
of contributions to the accidents insurance office for the period from 1 July 
1921 to 25 February 1924. Dated 18 March 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 marca 1924 r. o wykonaniu ustaw 
z dnia 11 grudnia 1923 r. i z dnia 13 lutego 1924 r. o zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem, 
funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i zawodowych wojskowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 32, poz. 320, p. 462.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers : administration of the Acts of 11 Decem- 
ber 1923 and 13 February 1924 respecting pensions for civil servants and the 
regular army. Dated 26 March 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 mar a 1924 r. w przedmiocie dodat- 
kow drozyznianych do rent ubezpieczenia inwalidow, z powodu starosci i dla 
rodzin po ubezpieczonych, zapewnionych obowiazujaca w b. dzielnicy pruskiej 
ordynacja ubezpieczeniowa Rzeszy Niemieckiej z dnia 19 lipca 1922 r. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1924, No. 32, poz. 323, p. 485.) 
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[Decree of the Council of Ministers: cost-of-living bonuses on invalidity, 
old age and survivors’ pensions to persons irisured ufider the Federal Insurance 
Code of 19 July 1911 applying to the former Prussian territory. Dated 26 March 


1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 marca 1924 r. w przedmiocie 
podwvyzszenia dodatkow drozyznianych do rent pobieranych na podstawie 
usatw 0 ubezpieczeniu od nieszczesliwych wypadkow a przemysle i rolnictwie, 
obowiazujacych w b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 32, poz. 324, 
p. 486.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers : cost-of-living bonuses on pensions under 
the Acts relating to accident insurance in industry and agriculture applying 
to the former Prussian territory. Dated 26 March 1924.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 3! marca 1924 r. 
w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Ministrem Spraw Wew- 
netrznych w przedmiocie zmiany rozporzadzenia z dnia 23 czerwcea 1923 r. 0 
ezasie pracy w zakladach handlowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 32, poz. 
335, p. 491.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Labour inagreement with the Ministers of Industry 
and Commerce and of the Interior, amending the Decree of 23 June 1923 re- 
specting hours of work in commercial undertakings. Dated 31 March 1924 .] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 9 kwietnia 1924 r. o ustanowieniu 
komisji lekarskich dla funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych, oraz wojskowo-lekars- 
kich dla zawodowych wjoskowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 34, poz. 355, 
p. 513.) 

[Decree of the Council of Ministers concerning the institution of medical 
boards for civil servants and army medical boards for regular soldiers. Dated 
9 April 1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu w porozumieni z Ministrem 
Skarbu z dnia 2 kwietnia 1924 r. o zmianie rozporzadzenia z dnia 6 kwietnia 
1923 r. w przedmiocie oplat za dozor kotlow zlecony Slowarzyszeniu dozoru 
kotlow w Poznaniu przez wladze panstwowe. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 32, 
poz. 332, p. 490.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Industry and Commerce in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance, amending the Decree of 6 April 1923 respecting the fee 
for boiler tests made by the boiler-testing associations in Posen on behalf of the 
state authorities. Dated 2 April 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu w porozumieni z Ministrem 
Skarbu z dnia 2 kwietnia 1924 r. 0 zmianie rozporzadzenia z dnia 10 kwietnia 
1923 r. w przedmiocie wysokosci oplat pobieranych przez Sowarzyszenie do- 
zoru kotlow Poznaniu za sprawdzanie urzadzen wymagajacych dozoru. (Dziennik 
Ustaw 1924, No. 32, poz. 333, p. 490.) 

[Decree of the Minister of Iadustry and Commerce in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance to amend the Decree of 10 April 1923 respecting the amount 
of the fees to be fixed by the boiler-testing association in Posen. Dated 2 April 
1924.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu w porozumieniu z Ministrem Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 9 kwietnia 1924 r. w przedmiocie zastosowania stalej 
jednostki (franka zlotego) do oplat, pobieranych od pracodawcow przez panst- 
wowe urzedy posrednictwa pracy za dokonane zaposredniczenia do pracy tytu- 
lem zwrotu kosztow kancelarnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 33, poz. 343, 
p. 502.) 

{Decree of the Minister of Finance in agreement with the Minister of Labour, 
concerning the use of a stable unit (gold franc) for sums collected from employers 
by state employment exchanges for the filling of vacancies, in repayment of office 
expenses. Dated 9 April 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w porozumieniu 
z Ministrami Przemyslu i Handlui Rolnictwa i Dobr Panstwowych z dnia 12 kwie- 
tnia 1924 r. w przedmiocie zmiany podzialu wojewodztw : poznanskiego i pomors- 
kiego na okregi i obwody inspekcji pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 36, 
poz. 389, p. 553.) 
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{Decree of the Minister of Labour in agreement with the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce and the Minister of Agriculture and State Lands, altering the 
division of the districts of Posen and Pomerania into labour inspection areas. 
Dated 12 April 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 kwietnia 1924 
r. w przedmiocie ustanowienia ulgowych oplat, pobieranych od pracodawcow 
przez panstwowe urzedy posrednicta pracy za dokonane zaposredniczenia do 
pracy tytulem zwrotu kosztow kancelaryjnych, oraz ustanoaienie terminu 
platnosci wzmiankowanych opiat (normalnych i uglowych). (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 38, poz. 405. p. 595.) 

{Decree of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, concerning the fixing 
of the payments to be collected from employers by State employment exchanges 
for the filling of vacancies, in repayment of office expenses, and the fixing of 
the dates when the said payments fall due. Dated 26 April 1924.] 









PORTUGAL 
Law 


Lei No. 1574: Autoriza 0 Governo a reorganizar os servicios dos correios, 
telegrafos, telefones, semaforos e da fiscalizacao das industrias electricas, em 
harmonia com os principios indicados nas bases que fazem parte da presente lei. 
2 de abril de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 73, p. 496.) 

‘Act authorising the Government to reorganise the posta], telegraph, tele- 
phone and signalling services, and the supervision of the electrical industries, 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the Act.] 


Orders 


Decreto No. 9368 : Ministerio do Trabalho. Inclui na tabela I anexa 2o regula- 
mento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas os estabele- 
cimentos de fabrico de fio flexivel isolado na 2¢ classe e as oficinas de reparacao 
de material electrico na 3¢ classe. 8 de janeiro de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 
1924, I. Serie, No. 5, p. 29.) 

[Decree : addition of undertakings for the manufacture of insulated wire 
to the 2nd and workshops fcr the repairing of electrical apparatus to the 
3rd class of schedule I appended to the regulations for dangerous, unhealthy 
and noxious trades.] 


Decreto No. $385. Extingue varias dirreccées, organismos e lugares do Ins- 
tituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdencia Geral e reduz os quadros 
do pessoal dos servicos internos e externos do referido Instituto. 19 de janeiro 
de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 14, p.98; nova publicacao, recti- 
ficada, Diario do Governo, 1924. I. Serie, No. 21, p. 184.) 

[Decree abolishing various directorates, commitéees and offices of the Com 
pulsory Social Insurance and Thrift Instigution, and reducing the numbers of 
the indoor and outdoor staff of the said Institution.] 


Portaria No. 3888 — Ministerio da Guerra: Aprova os estatutos da Liga dos 
Combatentes da Grande Guerra. 29 de janeiro 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, 
I. Serie, No. 22, p. 186.) 

{Decision of the Ministry of War, approving the rules of the League of Com- 
hatants of the Great War.] 


Decreto No. 9459 — Determina que pertence provisoriamente a Direccao 
Geral do Trabelho o ticenciamento dos estabelecimentos de industrias insalubres, 
incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas constantes da tabella II. 20 de fevereiro de 
1924. (Diario do Governe, 1924, I. Serie, No. 47, p. 334.) 

{Decree : assigning provisionally to the General Directorate of Labour the 
licensing of the dangerous, unhealthy and noxious industrial establishments 
in schedule II.] 


Decreto do Ministerio do Trabalho No. 9472 — Aprova 0 regulamento para 
a execucao do decreto No. 9385, que extinguiu varias direccoes, organismos e 
lugares do Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e de Previdencia Geral e 
reduziu os quadros do pessoal dos servicios internos e externos do referido Insti- 
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tuto 6 marco 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 50, p. 349.) 
[Decree approving regulations under Decree No. 9385 (above).] 


Decreto No. 9534 : Approva o regulamento disciplinar da policia de seguranca 
de cidade do Porto. 29 de marco de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, 


No. 70, p. 451.) 
[Decree approving the disciplinary regulations for the Oporto municipal police.] 


Portaria que nomeia uma comissao encarregada de compilar, rever, actua- 
lizar e sistematizar em forma de codigo, toda a legislacao social e de trabalho, 
acomodando-a A indole de pais e as instituicgoes sociais. 14 de abril de 1924. 
(Diario do Governo, 1924, II. Serie, No. 90, p. 1310.) 

[Decision appointing a commission to compute, revise, bring up to date ana 
codify all social and labour legislation.]} 


Decreto No. 9626 — Determina que nas escolas de ensino elementar industrial 
e comercial, quando as condicoes 0 permitirem, sejam industrializadas as ofi- 
cinas, que deverao produzir artefactos para a venda ao publico. 1° de maio de 
1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 96, p. 592.) 

[Decree providing that workshops be established in elementary industrial 
and commercial schools, when possible, to produce articles for sale to the public.} 


Decreto No. 9657 — Altera o regulamento das caldeiras, a que se refere o 
decreto n° 9017, sobre chamines industriais, a fim de actualizar algumas das 
suas disposicoes. 8 de maio de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 101 


p. 622.) 
[Decree to amend the Boiler Regulations mentioned in Decree No. 9017. 


Decreto No. 9859 — Remodelae actualiza algumas das disposicoes dos decre- 
tos Nos. 4351 e 8564, sobre industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxi- 
cas. 8 de maio de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 101, p. 623.) 

[Decree to amend and renew certain provisions of the Decrees relating to 
dangerous, unhealthy and noxious trades.] 


Decreto No. 9680 — Regulamenta a lei No. 1547, que proibe, sob determinadas 


condicoes, a instalagao de novos estabelecimentos de venda de vinho ou quais- 
quer bebidas alccolicas, bem como a sua venda des vinte e uma horas de um 
dia as seis do dia seguinte. 9 de maio de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, 


No. 102.) 
{Decree issuing regulations under Act No. 1547 (sale of alcoholic beverages). ] 


Decreto No. 9666 — Transfere para o Ministerio da Guerra por intermedio 
da Direccao Geral de Transportes, o restabelecimento das comunicacoes tele- 
grafo-postais, emquanto durar a actual greve dos funcionarios destes servicos. 
10 de maio de 1924. (Supplemento : Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 103. 

[Decree transferring to the Ministry of War the task of re-establishing postal 
and telegraphic communication during the strike of the employees of these services. 


Decreto No. 9672 — Actualiza as receitas do Estado resultantes da execucao 
de disposicoes sobre servicos de emigracao. 13 de maio de 1924. (Diario do Governo 
1924, I. Serie, No. 105, p. 645.) 

[Decree : state revenues from the administration of the provisions relating 
to the emigration services.] 


Decreto No. 9722 — Demite, como incursos no artigo 10° da lei de 6 de dezem- 
bro de 1910, os funcioarios dependentes da Administracao Geral dos Correios e 
Telegrafos que cessaram o trabalho nas suas reparticoes e deobedeceram a inti- 
macao que lhes foi feita pelo edital publicado no Diario do Governo No. 109, 
24 de maio de 1924. (Diario do Governo, 1924, I. Serie, No. 115, p. 739.) 

{Decree dismissing the employees of the Postal and Telegraph Department 
who have ceased work and disobeyed the notice addressed to them.] 


ROUMANIA 
Laws 


Lege privitoare la modificarea unor articole din legea relativa la reformarea 
si pensionarea gradelor inferionse, decretata sub No. 3244/1916 si modificata 
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prin decretul-lege No. 70/1918, ratificat prin legea decretata sub No. 3531/1920. 
28. Januarie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 26, p. 1033.) 

[Act to amend the Act relating to the retirement and pension of the lower 
grades (in the civil service).] 


Lege relative la unificarea legilor de pensioni din teritoriile alipite, impa- 
mantenire si functioni. 28. Januarie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 22, 
p. 174.) 

fAct providing for the unification of pension laws applying fo nationals 
and public servants in the annexed territories.] 


Lege pentru persoanele juridice. 5 Fevruarie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1924, No. 27, p. 1098.) 
[Act respecting bodies corporate.] 


Lege privitoare la regimul exceptional al raporturilor dintre proprietari si 
chiriasi. 26 Martie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 68, p. 3497.) 

{Act concerning the special regulations for the relations between landlords 
and tenants.] 


Lege privitoare la comercializarea si controlul intreprinderilor economice 
ale statului. 6 Junie 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 121, p. 6217.) 

[Act concerning the contracting out and supervision of state economic under- 
takings.] 


Order 


Regulament de aplicarea dispozitunilor egii pentru persoanele juridice. 
16 Aprile 1924. (Monitorul Oficial, 1924, No. 87, p. 4446.) 

{Regulations under the Act respecting bodies corporate; § 96 deals with 
trade unions.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria resolviendo 
instancia de una Comisién de agricultores, lagareros y expendedores de sidra 
de la provincia de Asturias, en suplica de que se autorice la apertura de sidre- 
rias en domingo y se las equipare a los bares en cuanto afecta al cumplimiento 
de la jornada mercantil. 10 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madcrid, 1924, No. 116, 
p. 495.) 

[Royal Order concerning the appeal of a committee of agriculturists, cider- 
dealers and cider-retailers in Asturias for the authorisation of the opening of 
cider-shops on Sunday and their treatment as bars in respect of hours of work.] 


Real orden de! Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria dispeniendo que 
en el plazo de un mes y ante,el Instituto de Reformas Sociales podran acudir los 
elementos productores, patronales y obreros, y especialmente los que integran 
la industria textil espafiola, para alegar lo que estimen mas conveniente a sus 
intereses y a la futura reglamentaci6n de la ley prohibitiva del trabajo nocturno 
de la mujer en fabricas y talleres. 15 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, 
No. 116, p. 499.) 

{Royal Order: convocation by Institute of Social Reform of textile and 
other workers and employees to settle regulations for prohibition of night 
work of women in factories and workshops.] 


Real decreto determinando cuales deben ser Jos servicios abonables para 
efectos de jubilacién a los funcionarios civiles en general y ‘al personal subal- 
terno. 25 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 117, p. 509.) 

[Royal Decree specifying the services liable to contribute for civil service 
pensions in general and for lower-grade pensions.] 


Real decreto autorizando al Gobierno para ratificar el acuerdo adoptado en 
la cuarta sesién de la Conferencia Internacional del Trabajo, celebrada en Gine- 
bra en 18 de Octubre a 3 de Noviembre de 1922, por el que se modifica el texto 
del articulo 393 del Tratado de Versailles. 26 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 121, p. 578.) 
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[Royal Decree authorising the ratification of the Geneva Convention of 1922, 
amending § 393 of the Treaty of Versailles.] 


Real decreto creando el Consejo Superior de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. 
29 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 127, p. 682.) 

{Royal Decree instituting the Superior Council of Labour, Commerce and 
Industry.] 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria de no ha lugar a 
dictar disposicién alguna sobre la peticién de que se aplique a los jefes molineros 
de Espafia la jornada legal] de trabajo. 28 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 128, p. 718.) 

[Royal Order declaring the inadmissibility of the application to master 
millers of the 8-hour day.] 


Reaj orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria aprobando la 
propuesta del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, y disponiendo se publique en este 
diario oficial para su observancia con caracter general. 28 de abril de 1924. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 126, p. 678.) 

[Royal Order approving proposals of the Institute of Social Reform and 
ordering their publication.] 


Real orden disponiendo que por los funcionarios de los Servicios de Inspec- 
cién del Trabajo y de las Delegaciones de Estadistica, dependientes del Insti- 
tuto de Reformas Sociales, se realice una informacién acerca de la vida de las 
industrias. E] 23 de febrero de 1924. (B. I. R. S., 1924, No. CCX X XVII, p. 408.) 

|Royal Order providing for an investigation of industrial conditions by the 
Labour Inspectorate ana Statistical officers of the Institute of Social Reform.} 


Real decreto ampliando los beneficios a los constructores de casas con vivien- 
das de precios reducidos, al objeto de poner remedio al problema de la habita- 
cién de las clases obrera y media. El] 23 de febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 55, p. 979.) 

{Royal Decree increasing the advantages allowed to persons building cheap 
dwellings to solve the housing problem.] 


Real decreto fijando las indemnizaciones que, a partir de 1° de abril proximo, 
regiran para todos los funcionarios del Estado, tanto civiles como militares, en 
las comisiones que desempejien. El] 23 de febrero de 1924. (B. IL. R. S., 1924, 
No. CCXXXVII, p. 398.) 

[Royal Decree fixing the remuneration of all state employees, both civil and 
military, as from 1 April 1924.] 


Real orden disponiendo se recuerde a los Gobernadores civiles, a los Alcaldes 
y a los Inspectores del Trabajo en general, que las expendedurias de tabacos y 
efectos timbrados estan exentas de las Leyes del Descanso dominical y Jornada 
mercantil. El 26 de febrero de 1924 (B. I. R. S., 1924, No. CCX X XVII, p. 406.) 

[Royal Order providing for the exemption from the Sunday Rest and Com- 
mercial Hours Acts of tobacco and stamp dealers.] 


Real decreto poniendo en vigor el Reglamento para cumplimentar la clausula 
D de la Ley sobre Nacionalizacién de Industrias de 22 de julio de 1918, y dispo- 
niendo que se cumpla por todos los Establicimientos a que se refiere la citada ley. 
El 28 de febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 60, p. 1050.) 

[Royal Decree putting into operation the regulations under § D of the 
Nationalisation of Industries Act of 22 July 1918, and requiring their obser- 
vance by all the establishments concerned.] 


Real circular, disponiendo que se publique de nuevo, debidamente rectificada, 
la Real orden de 9 de agosto de 1923 sobre condiciones higienicas de las viviendas 
y prescripciones tecnico-sanitarias para ensanche y reforma interior de las pobla- 
ciones. El] 7 de marzo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 69, p. 1606.) 

[Royal Circular ordering the republication in a corrected form of the Royal 
Order of 9 August 1923 (hygiene of dwellings and sanitation of urban areas).] 


Real decreto disponiendo que pase a depender del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
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Comercio e Industria la Junta Nacional del Comercio Espafiol en Ultramar. 
El 15 de marzo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 76, p. 1426.) 

[Royal Decree: transference of National Committee on Spanish Overseas 
Commerce to the Ministry of Labour.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que, a partir del 1° de julio proximo, pasen a depen- 
der del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industrias las Escuelas Industriales 
que hoy dependen del de Instruccién publica y Bellas Artes; que continuen 
dependiendo de este Ministerio las Escuelas de Artes y Oficios, y las Escuelas que 
hoy tienen caracter mixto, a excepcién de sus Secciones Industriales que pasan 
al de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. El 15 de marzo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 76, p. 1426.) 

[Royal Decree transferring industrial schools from the Ministry of Education 
to that of Labour, and leaving other technical schools to the former Ministry.] 


Real decreto creando una Comisién organizadora de la ensefianza tecnica, 
la que asumira las tunciones que en materia de ensefianza industrial competen 
hoy al Real Consejo de Instruccién publica. El 15 de marzo de 1924. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1924, No. 76, p. 1427.) 

[Royal Decree constituting a commission to organise technical education, 
with the powers end duties hitherto pertaining to the Royal Education Council 
as regards industrial education.] 


Real orden declarando tradicional a los efectos de la excepcién de la ley del 
Descanso dominical, la feria que se celebra en Caceres los dias 28 a 31, ambos 
inclusive, de mayo de cada aiio. El] 24 de marzo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 100, p. 205.) 

[Royal Order exempting the annual fair at Caceres on 28-31 May from the 
Sunday Rest Act.] 


Real orden declarando tradicionales a los efectos de la excepcién de la ley 
del Descanso dominical, las ferias que se celebran en Puentedeume los domingos 
segundo y tltimo de cada mes. El 24 de marzo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madria, 
1924, No. 100, p. 205.) 

[Royal Order exempting the bi-monthly fair at Puentedeume from the 
Sunday Rest Act.] 


Real decreto creando una comisi6n, integrada en la forma que se indica, 
encargada de estudiar y proponer por quién y en qué forma ha de seguirse 
cubriendo el riesgo de muerte o invalidez permanente total por naufragio de los 
emigrantes espafioles que tomo sobre si el suprimido Comité Oficial de Seguros. 
El 2 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 94, p. 82.) 

[Royal Decree instituting a commission on the question of insurance of 
Spanish emigrants against the risk of death or permanent and total disablement 
by shipwreck.] 


Real orden disponiendo que se abra una informacién publica por un periodo 
de quince dias, a propuesta de la Comisién o9rganizadora de Ensefianza técnica. 
E] 2 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 100, p. 205.) 

[Roya! Order for the institution of a fortnight’s public enquiry on the recom- 
mendation of the Technical Education Commission. ] 


Real osden disponiendo que se considere como pasaporte, y sustituya al que 
deben expedir las Autoridades gubernativas, el carnet o cartera de identidad 
de que han de ir provistos los Inspectores de emigracién en puerto y viaje. El 
12 de enero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 13, p. 208.) 

{Royal Order providing that the identity book or card to be carried by emi- 
gration inspectors in port and on vuyages shall be accepted as a passport in 
place cf that issued by the Government.] 


Real orden reformando en el sentido que se indica la de 6 de agosto de 1921, 
relativa al regimen de las farmacias. El] 15 de enero de 1924. (B. I. R. S., 1924, 
No. CCXXXVII, p. 331.) 

{Royal Order to amend the Order of 6 August 1921 respecting pharmacies.] 


Real orden participando a los Presidentes de las Audiencias territoriales que 
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las reglas a que se refiere e} Real decreto de 23 de diciembre ultimo, y que fueron 
aprobadas por el Real orden de 7 del mismo mes, han sido publicadas en la 
« Gaceta de Madrid » del siguiente dia, en la que se consigne los Tribunales regio- 
nales del Trabajo ferroviario que han de constituirse. El 20 de enero de 1924. 
(B. I. R. S., 1924, No. CCX XXVII, p. 358.) 

[Royal Order notifying the presidents of ihe territorial courts of the publi- 
cation of the rules mentioned in the Royal Decree of 23 December 1923, and 
of the regional courts for railway workers which must be organised.]} 


Real decreto declarando en suspenso la constitucién de nuevas Asociaciones 
cooperativas de consumo por las clases civiles, militares y eclesidsticas, asi de 
la escala activa como pasiva, al amparo del Real decreto de 21 de diciembre de 
1920 y del Estatuto anexo al mismo. El] 24 de enero de 1924. (B. I. R. S., 1924, 
No. CCXXXVII, p. 340.) 

[Royal Decree suspending the formation of new co-operative consumers’ 
societies, by past or present, civil servants, soldiers, and ecclesiastics.] 


Real orden disponiendo se adopten las medidas extraordinarias que se indi- 
can para descongestionar de expedientes el Negociado de Inspeccién Industrial. 
26 de enero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 30, p. 524.) 

[Royal Order providing for the adoption of exceptional measures to relieve 
the Industrial Inspection Office of its excess of work.] 


* Real orden dictando reglas encaminadas a evitar el paludismo, con motivo 
del cultivo del arroz, en la cuenca del bajo Llobregat. El] 27 de enero de 1924, 
(B. I. R. S., 1924, No. CCXXXVII, p. 343.) 

{Roval Order issuing rules for the prevention of malaria in connection with 
rice culture in the lower Llobregat basin.] 


Real orden del Departamento de la Marina disponiendo que en todos los 
articulos de! Reglamento para la ejecucién de la ley de Comunicaciones mari- 
timas, aprobado por Real decreto de 13 de octubre de 1923, en que se hace refe- 
rencia al Ministro y Ministerio de Fomento, se entienda que se refiere al Ministro 
y Ministerio de Marina ; y en los que se cita a la Direccién general de Comercio, 


Industria y Trabajo, se entienda que se refiere a la Direccién general de Nave- 
gacién y Pesca Maritima. El 19 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924. 
No. 117, p. 511.) 

[Royal Order substituting the Ministry of Marine for the Ministry of Develop- 
ment in all references in the Regulations under the Shipping Act, and the Navi- 
gation and Sea Fisheries Directorate for the Directorate of Commerce, etc.| 


Real decreto creando un Consejo Superior de Ferrocarriles para regular e 
inspeccionar la gestién de las Empresas ferrocarriles. El 30 de enero de 1924. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 31, p. 532.) 

{Royal Decree to create a Superior Railway Council to direct and inspect 
the working of the railway companies.] 


Real orden disponiendo que las Cooperativas de funcionarios, cuyos Regla- 
mentos hayan sido aprobados con anterioridad al 24 de enero ultimo, remitan 
al Departamento del Trabajo, Comercio y Industria, antes del 15 de marzo 
préximo, las relaciones prevenidas en el art. 5° del Real decreto de 21 de diciembre 
de 1920. El] 4 de febrero de 1924. (B. I. R. S., 1924, No. CCX XXVII, p. 356.) 

[Royal Order requiring the officials’ co-operative societies whose rules were 
approved before 24 January 1924 to forward to the Department of Labour 
before 15 March 1924 the statemerts mentioned in § 5 of the R. D. of 21 Decem- 
ber 1920.] 

Real orden dando disposiciones complementarias de las dictadas, para la 
constitucién y funcionamiento de las Juntas de Reformas Sociales. El] 4 de 
febrero de 1924. (B. I. R. S., 1924, No. CCXXXVII, p. 364.) 

{Reyal Order issuing supplementary rules for the constitution and activities 
of the social reform committees.] 


Real decreto determinando los casos en que pueden ser embargadas o inem- 
bargadas las casas baratas que hallen llegado a ser patrimonio de quien las 
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habite en concepto de dueno, beneficiario de la ley. El] 11 de febrere de 1924. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 43, p. 763.) 

{Royal Decree specifying the cases in which workers’ dwellings owned by 
their occupiers are liable to seizure cr exempt therefrom.] 


Real orden disponiendo se inserte en la Gaceta la Real orden de 18 de diciem- 
bre del afio préximo pasado, que desestimo instancia de la Sociedad Hispano- 
Americana de Grandes Hoteles, sulicitando autorizacién para establecer deter- 
minadas normas de trabajo con la dependencia que sirve en dicha clase de 
establecimientos. E] 11 de febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 47, 
p. 868.) 

!Royal Order providing for the publication of the R. 0. of 18 December 1923 
rejecting the petition of the Hispano-American Grand jHotels Co. for per- 
mission to introduce certain rules of employment for its staff of waiters, etc., 


in the said hotels.] 


Real orden disponiendo que en tanto no se redacte el Reglamento definitivo 
para la ejecucién de la Ley de Accidentes del trabajo, queden modificandos en 
la forma que se publican los articulos 107 y 108 de dicho Reglamerito. El 15 de 
febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 48, p. 884.) 

[Royal Order for the amendment of §§ 107 and 108 of the regulations under 


the Accidents Act.| 


Real decreto dando facilidades de adecuada ampliacion a las construcciones 
de casas, ya en uso, al objeto de poner remedio, siquiera sea parcial, al problema 
de la habitacién barata. E} 19 de febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, 
No. 51, p. 922.) 

[Royal Decree granting facilities for the construction and use of dwellings, 
for the purpose of solving, all least partially, the housing problem.] 


Real orden aprobando las modificaciones que se publican a los articulos 
5°, 7°, 99, 10°, 12 y 14 y transitorio del Real decreto de 6 de noviembre de 1918. 
por el que se rige el Personal de Peritos Inspectores de buques de la Marina 
mercante, afectos a Jas Direcciones locales de Navegacién y Pesca Maritima. 


El 19 de febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 51, p. 927.) 

{Royal Order approving amendments of §§ 5. 7, 9, 10, 12 and 14 and the 
transitional provisions of the R. D. of 6 November 1918 concerning the staff 
of technical inspectors of merchant vessels controlled by the lecal shipping and 
fishing offices.] ; 

Real orden disponiendo que una Comisi6én constituida en la forma que se 
indica, proceda, en el plazo de cuatro meses desde su constituci6n, al estudio, 
recopilacién y refundicién de las disposiciones legislativas del trabajo, mediante 
una agrupacion sistematica de materias. E]} 22 de febrero de 1924. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1924, No. 54, p. 965.) 

{Royal Order for the constitution of a commission to examine, re-compile 
anc re-edit the labour laws within four months.] 


Real decreto autorizando al Gobierno ‘para ratificar y registrar en la Secre- 
taria de la Sociedad de las Naciones los proyectos de Convenio, que se mencio- 
nan, adoptados en la Conferencia general del Trabajo y en sus sesiones de Génova 
(1920) y Ginebra (1921). El 29 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 134, 
pp. 786-792.) 

[Royal Decree authorising ratification of following Conventions: (1) Mini- 
mum age for the admission of children to employment at sea; (2) Unemploy- 
ment inaemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship ; (3) Prohibition of the 
use of white lead in painting: (4) Application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings ; (5) Minimum age for the admission of young persons to employ- 
ment as trimmers or stokers ; (6) Compulsory medical examination of children 
and voung persons employed at sea.] 


Real decreto disponiendo que a partir del 30 del pasado y durante tres afios, 
se podran solicitar, y por el Gobierno otorgar, los auxilios que se mencionan 
para favorecer la creacién de industrias nuevas y el desarrollo de las ya exis- 
tentes. El] 30 de abril de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 123, p. 634.) 
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_ [Royal Decree providing for the granting during a period of three years of 
subsidies for the establishment of new industries and the development of those 


already in existence.] 
e 


Real orden disponiendo que la designacién de un Vocal patrono y otre obrero 
para la Comisién mixta encargada de la inspeccién de fabricas, talleres y esta- 
blecimientos de trabajo enclavados en el termino municipal correspondiente a 
cada Junta local de Reformas Sociales, se haga por las mismas Juntas a pro- 
puesta de las respectivas representaciones patronal y obrera. El 3 de mayo de 
1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 137, p. 847.) 

[Royal Order ordering the appointment by the social reform committees 
of employers’ and workers’ members on the joint local Commissions for factory 
inspection. ] 

Real decreto disponiendo que por el Ministerio de Estado se proceda a la 
ratificaci6n y registro en la Secretario de la Sociedad de Naciones de los proyectos 
de Convenio que se indican, adoptados en la Conferencia general del Trabajo 
y en sus sesiones de Génova (1920) y Ginebra (1921). El 15 de mayo de 1924. 
4Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 141, p. 882.) 

[Royal Decree concerning the ratification and registration of certain draft 
Conventions.} 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria declarando 
definitivas las listas del Censo electoral social remitidas por el Instituto de Refor- 
mas Sociales y disponiendo se inserten en la Gaceta de Madrid y en los « Bole- 
tinos Oficiales » de las provincias. El] 22 de mayo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid 
1924, No. 154, p. 1124.) 

{Royal Order ratifying the election lists sent in by the Institute of Social 
Reform and ordering their publication.] 


Real orden del Ministerio del Trabajo, Comercio y Industria resolviendo dudas 
acerca de la aplicacién de las disposiciones vigentes sobre descanso dominical 
en la industria pesquera. El 23 de mayo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, 


Ne. 145, p. 931.) 
[Royal Order deciding questions as to the application of the Sunday Rest 


law to the fishing industry.] 


Real orden aprobando el Reglamento para ejecucién del Real decreto de 
-auxilios a las industrias nacionales. El 24 de mayo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924. No. 148, p. 962.) 

{Royal Order approving the regulations under the R. D. respecting subsidies 


to national industries.] 


Real orden aclarando el parrafo tercero del articulo 28 del Real decreto de 
8 dc marzo ultimo y el apartado tercero de la Real orden de 2 abril sobre elecciones 
en el Consejo de la Economia Nacional. 26 de mayo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 150, p. 1011.) 

[Royal Order explaining § 28 (3) of the R. D. of 6 March 1924 and part 3 
of the R. O. of 2 April 1924 concerning the elections to the National Economy 


Council } 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria prohibiendo a 
Jos aseguradores particulares y Empresas personales de seguros el uso de titulos 
o denominaciones que no respondan al objeto de su especulacién, y que no decla- 
ren al piblico con precisién y sin confusién posible si el asegurador es una Empresa 
particular, un individuo o una entidad social. E] 27 de mayo de 1924. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1924, No. 155, p. 1148.) 

{Royal Order prohibiting the use by private insurance carriers and companies 
of titles and styles not corresponding to their purposes or indicating clearly to 
the public whether they are private companies, individuals or corporations.| 


Real decreto disponiendo que por la Direccién general de la Deuda y Clases 


pasivas se proceda a revisar los expedientes resueltos definitivamente en la via 
administrativa relativos a la clasificacién de los subalternos jubilados forzosa- 
mente por edad y que se hubieres cesado antes de 1° de enero del afio actual. 
El 31 de mayo de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 153, p. 1093.) 


11 
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[Royal Decree: checking of the work consequent upon the classification 
of the lower grade employees, compulsorily retired on account of age, who 
ceased work before 1 January 1924.] 


Real decreto refundiendo el Instituto de Reformas Sociales en el Ministerio. 
de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. El 2 de Junio de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1924, No. 155, p. 1138.) 

[Royal Decree converting the Institute of Social Reform into the Ministry 
oi Labour, Commerce and Industry.] 


Real orden acordando queden en suspenso las funciones corporativas del 
Instituto de Reformas Sociales, y que los servicios tecnico-administrativos sean 
desempefiados por los funcionarios actuales en la forma que se vienen efectuando 
en relacién directa de dependencia con la Subsecretaria del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria. 3 de junio de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 158, 
p. 1191.) 

[Royal Order suspending the corporate activities of the Institute of Social 
Reform and providing for the performance of its administrative duties by the 
existing officials under the Ministry of Labour.] 


Real orden del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria disponiendo 
que los Vocales que por designacién del Instituto de Reformas Sociales vienen 
formando parte de otras Corporaciones oficiales, por virtud de sus disposiciones 
organicas, continuen actuando en el seno de las mismas con la representacién 
que cada uno de ellos ha ostentado hasta el presente. El 3 de junio de 1924. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1924, No. 156, p. 1165.) 

[Royal Order continuing the mandate of the members appointed by the 
Institute of Social Reform to other bodies.] 


SWEDEN 
Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse med bestammelser angaende tjanstgéringstid fér 


viss personal vid tullverket. Den 28. mars 1924. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 


1924, No. 60, p. 95.) 
[Royal Notification: hours on duty of certain customs employees.] 


SWITZERLAND 


* Bundesratsbeschluss iber die Einstellung der Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Vom 
2. Juni 1924. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1924, No. 15, p. 280.) 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


League of Nations. Health Organisation. IJnterim Report on Tuberculosis and 
Sleeping-Sickness in Equatorial Africa. By Andrew Ba.trour, C.B., C.M.G., 
M.D., E. van CAMPENHOUT, M.D., Professor Gustave MARTIN, and A. G. BAGsHAw, 
M.D., being the Expert Committee appointed by the Health Committee, League 
of Nations, in 1922. Submitted to the Health Committee at its Sixth Session, 
26 May, 1923. Geneva, 1924. 122 pp., maps. 


International Labour Office. Artificial Limbs. Appliances for the Disabled. 
By Dr. Florent Martin. Prefatory note by Mr. Albert THomas. Studies and Reports, 
Series E (Disabled Men), No. 5. Geneva, 1924. xv1t + 298 pp. illustr. 5s.; $1.20. 

The purpose of this report on methods of fitting disabled men for employment, 
prepared at the request of the representatives of the great national associations 
of disabled soldiers and sailors in Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Poland, at a meeting held at Geneva 12-13 September 1921, and in accordance 
with the recommendations of a small meeting of experts held at Geneva in March 
1922, is to enable persons disabled either in war or in industry to take advantage 
of the progress made in prosthesis and orthopaedics during recent years. 

After summarising the general principles on which surgical and orthopaedic 
treatment of amputations should be based, Dr. Martin reviews the appliances of 
demonstrated practical value at present in use, classifying them according to the 
type of amputatfdn and the method of artificial limb manufacture. Photographs 
of appliances, sketches, and explanatory notes help the reader to form an objec- 
tive opinion regarding their relative merits. The author emphasises the importance 
of artificial !imb fitting as a means of restoring the vocational capacity of disabled 
men, and that of co-operation between the surgeon who amputates, the ortho- 
paedist who controls the orthopaedic treatment, and the limb maker who fits 
the prosthesis. 


—— Economic Barometers. Report submitted to the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 5. Geneva, 
1924. 56 pp. 1s. 3d.; 30 cents. 


An objective study of the methods by which economic fluctuations are regularly 
observed in certain countries with a view to foreseeing industrial unemployment, 
and a contribution to the special study of the problem of the crisis of unemploy- 
ment made by the International Labour Office in collaboration with the Economic 
and Financial Section of the League of Nations in accordance with the resolu- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Conference in November 1922. Sub- 
mitted to a special Sub-Committee of the Economic and Financial Organisation 
of the League at a meeting held on 11 May 1924, this report was considered a 
useful basis for further discussion of the question and is now published for the 
benefit of a wider circle of readers. The first part contains some general remarks 
on economic fluctuations, the objects of economic barometers and the problems 
of their construction ; the second part reviews the statistical methods used in eco- 
nomic barometers ; the third part describes the attempts made to measure changes 
in economic conditions. P 


—w-— European Housing Problems since the War. Studies and Reports, Series G 
(Housing and Welfare), No. 1. Geneva, 1924. 484 pp. 6s.; $1.50. 

A general summary of the contents of this report is given elsewhere in this 
number of the Review. 


—— Industrial Life in Soviet Russia 1917-1923. Studies and Reports, Series B 
(Economic Conditions), No. 14. Geneva, 1924. 260 pp. 4s.; $1. 
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This study is a sequel to the report on the organisation of industry and condi- 
tions of work in Soviet Russia published by the International Labour Office in 
1922 ; it gives a general survey of the effects of the new economic policy both in 
legislation and in actual conditions of work. The information reproduced has been 
taken from Soviet sources, almost the only sources available ; it covers the whole 
of 1922 and the first half of 1923; for certain matters it relates to the whole 
of the financial year 1922-1923, i.e. from 1 October 1922 to 30 September 1923. 
In the different chapters are reviewed the position and functions of the Commis- 
sariat of Labour, wage policy, collective agreements, methods of settiement of 
disputes, the regulation of the labour market, social insurance, labour inspection, 
trade unions; a final chapter contains the conclusions drawn from this study, 
A list of laws and decrees relating to the subject dealt with heads each chapter, 
and a number of appendices and a list of sources from which the report has been 
compiled complete the volume. 


Unemployment, 1920-1923. Studies and Reports, Series C (Unemploy- 
ment), No. 8. Geneva, 1924. 154 pp. 3s.; 60 cents. 


Undertaken in pursuance of the resolutions on unemployment adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its Sessions of 1921 and 1922, this report 
deals with the origin, development and abatement of the crisis of unemployment 
in the majority of industrial countries during the years 1920 to 1923. An exami- 
nation of the situation country by country shows the growth and diminution 
of unemployment to have been largely influenced by the same factors. An inter- 
national survey of the general movement of growth and decline follows. The 
conclusions drawn from a study of reliable national statistics are that no general 
relationship exists between the national unemployment situation as a whole and 
changes in the volume of exports, but that there is a constant and close relation 
between unemployment and price fluctuations ; there is evidence also of a close 
relationship between price fluctuations and the financial and credit policy of the 
different countries, from which the existence of a general relajjon between such 
policy and unemployment may be deduced. The suggestions put forward for 
further expert examination would appear to reveal a real basis upon which mea- 
sures for preventing periodical unemployment may be developed. 


Works Councils in Germany. By Marcel BERTHELOT. Studies and 
Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 13. Geneva, 1924. v1 + 138 pp. 
2s. 6d.; 50 cents. 


Among the social institutions which have arisen since the war in various coun- 
tries works councils have aroused especial interest. Now that works councils 
in Germany have four years of practical experience behind them it is possible, 
and not without interest, to consider their evolution in detail up to the present 
time, to determine what exactly aretheir duties in practice, to draw up a “ balance 
sheet ” of their activities, and perhaps even, in the light of the experience of the 
last few years, to discover the part which they may be called upon to play in the 
future in the social and economic sphere. This is the task which Mr. Berthelot 
has undertaken in this study, in which he reviews the question of workers’ repre- 
sentation in Germany under the Empire and during the Revolution, the Works 
Councils Act of 4 February 1920, the evolution of works councils since 1920 and 
their relations with the trade unions, the working of the Act, and, finally, the place 
of works councils in German economic organisation. Mr. Berthelot has followed, 
step by step, the development of works councils, seeking to disentangle from the 
welter of contemporary events their exact functions and the part they’ have played 
in practice. In order to obtain a faithful picture he went beyond the study of 
mere legislative texts in the preparation of this book and to a considerable extent 
had recourse to information derived from the press. He also made use of infor- 
mation supplied to him personally by members of trade unions, representatives 
of political parties and employers’ circles. A bibliography of German worksmostly 
devoted to works councils completes the volume. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence 
and Plant Diseases. Les Offices de comptabilité agricole dans les divers pays. 
Rome, 1924. xx + 509 pp. 50 frs. 
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An extensive enquiry into the organisation of bureaux of agricultural accoun- 
ting in various countries was undertaken in consequence of a recommendation 
adopted in 1913 by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
results are published in this book. 

Bureaux of agricultural accounting were first known in Germany in 1872 and 
afterwards as follows: in Switzerland in 1901, Denmark in 1907, Austria 1908, 
Czechoslovakia 1908, Poland 1909, Hungary 1910, the United States 1910, 
Sweden 1910, Finland 1912, Norway 1913, Great Britain 1913, Netherlands 1914. 
In some other countries, e.g. in Italy, where bureaux proper do not exist, there are 
other organisations having special departments which practically fulfil an identical 
purpose. 

In Germany and some other countries the institution of accounting offices 

responds to the need of more systematic management on the part of a certain 
number of agriculiuralists. In Switzerland, on the other hand, the purpose of 
the bureaux is to enquire into existing agricultural conditions by more exact 
methods than those commonly adopted. Thus accounting bureaux are usually 
of two fundamental types, administrative and statistical ; but in certain countries, 
e.g. the United States and Denmark, they combine the characteristics of both 
types. 
As a general rule, accounting bureaux are private institutions. Often they are 
set up by agricultural associations, but receive public grants by reason of the 
important services which they render to the national rural economy ; they also 
meet their expenditure by sales of books and various publications. A few govern- 
ment bureaux exist, as for instance in Czechoslovakia. 

The work done by accounting bureaux is at first very simple : they give advice 
and instruction to farmers wishing to organise or improve their accounting sys- 
tems. Subsequently they undertake book-keeping on the basis of weekly or monthly 
returns furnished by farmers, the drawing up of balance-sheets and of income- 
tax returns. Eventually they undertake to enquire into and classify farming 
accounts and on this basis to draw inferences and establish facts in relation to 
agricultural economics more exactly than can be done by other means. A de- 
scription of these somewhat complex functions forms the subject matter of the 
first part of the volume under review, while the second part deals with organisation 
and methods in each country. 


League of Red Cross Societies. Troisiéme Session du Conseil Général, 
Paris, 28 avril-2 mai 1924, (a) Rapport financier, 1° avril 1924. 30 pp. (b) Quelques 
vérités en matiére de santé publique. Une intervention de la Croix-Rouge qui s’im- 
pose. By Professor Rocco SANTOLIQUIDO. 18 pp. 


The reports submitted at the Third Session of the General Council of the League 
of Red Cross Societies held at Paris, 28 April-2 May 1924, included in addition to 
the reports of the Secretariat (see Review, Vol. IX, No. 6, June 1924) the financial 
report to 1 April 1924, and a number of reports on various subjects, among them 
public health and the Red Cross, by Professor Rocco Santoliquido, and a series 
of reports by the national Red Cross Societies of the following countries : America, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, and Sweden, 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Department of Labour and Industry. Compendium of Awards and Industriai 
Agreements in force 31 December 1923. Sydney, Govt. Printer, 1924. 457 pp. 
10s. 6d. 
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This compendium is designed to present a summary of the hours of work and 
minimum rates of wages for adult time-workers, both for ordinary working time 
and special work, namely afternoon and night shifts, overtime, Sundays and holi- 
days, as determined for industries and callings by the New South Wales Court of 
Industrial Arbitration or by Industrial Boards. The awards summarised extend 
in their complete form over several thousand pages of the Industrial Gazette. 
A considerable body of foot-notes adds to the accuracy and explicitness of the 
summary. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’Industrie et du Travail. Administration des Mines. Annales des 
Mines de Belgique, année 1924. Vol. xv, part I. Brussels, 1924. 290 pp. illustr. 


Of special interest in this publication issued by the Belgian Ministry of 
Industry and Labour are an article by Mr. Emmanuel Lemaire on the danger of 
fire damp from lamps and explosives and the research work carried out in this 
field by the mining accidents service of the National Institute of Mines at Frame- 
ries, a note on the accidents which occurred in coal mines during 1920 due to the 
fall of earth, and a memorandum by Mr. A. Dupret on safety gripping gear in 
mines. Pages 265 to 285 contain a series of official documents. 


—— Bourse officielle du Travail de ’agglomération anversoise. Rapport annuel, 
1923, Antwerp, Drukkerij Gebroeders Dietjens, 1923. 73 pp. 


Report of the Antwerp Labour Exchange for 1923, showing the number of 
workers for whom employment was found, the activities of the Labour Exchange 
in regard to the control of sums distributed to the unemployed from the National 
Emergency Funds, communal subsidies, and the unemployment fund of Antwerp 
and district, the conciliatory action taken by the Exchange in various labour dis- 
putes and the schemes elaborated in connection with vocational guidance. 


CANADA 


Dominion Bureau of Statisties. The Canada Year Book 1922-23. Official Sta- 
tistical Annual of the Resources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic 


Conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1924. xxvir + 1038 pp. 


ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Agricultural and 
Experimental Union, 1923. Toronto, 1924. 24 pp. 


Mothers’ Allowances Commission. Second Annual Report for the year 1921- 
1922. Toronto, 1923. 65 pp. 


The report shows the social value of the Mothers’ Allowances Act of 1920 and 
the development of the work of the Commission under the amended Act of 1921. 
The number of beneficiaries in October 1922 was 3,559 as compared with 2,660 
in October 1921, opportunity for better health, education and home life being 
extended to approximately 11,000 children. In addition to the Chief Investigator’s 
report there are included statistical data relating to the allowances paid, a state- 
ment of revenue and administration expenses, a list of local boards, and the text 
of the Act of 1920, the amended Act of 1921, and new and revised regulations. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1923. Toronto, 1924. 69 pp. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Bureau of Child Protection. Report for the period ending 31 December 1923. 
9 pp. 


FRANCE 


Commissariat général de la République. Direction du Travail. Office de Sta- 
tistique d’Alsace et de Lorraine. Comptes rendus statistiques. Cinquiéme année. 
Fascicule nos. 10-11-12. Strasburg, Imprimerie Strasbourgeoise, 1923. 42 pp. 

Statistical report for the period October to December 1923 published by the 
Statistical Office for Alsace and Lorraine. 
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Ministére des Travaux Publies. Direetion des Mines. Sfatistique de l’industrie 
aninérale et des appareils 4 vapeur en France et en Algérie pour l'année 1921 avec un 
appendice concernant la statistique minérale internationale. Paris, Imprimerie natio- 
nale, 1923. 87 + 332 pp. 40 frs. 


Statistics relating to the mineral industry and steam engines in France and in 
Algeria for 1921. Statistics of mineral and metal production in various countries 
are given in the appendix. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. Adult Education Committee. British Music. A Report 
on the Development of Adult Education through Music, being Paper No. 6 of the 
Committee. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 1x + 62 pp. 6d. 


Home Office. Faetory Department. Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Medical Examination of Young Persons for Factory Employment. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 24 pp. 6d. 


Medical Research Couneil. The Application of the Air Force Physical Efficiency 
Tests to Men and Women. By Lucy D. Cripps, M.B., D.P.H. London, H.M. 


Stationery Office, 1924. 48 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The third publication in a series of special reports based upon material col- 
lected by the staff of the Medical Research Council or placed at their disposal for 
the purpose of establishing standards of physical condition and “ fitness ’’ based 
on physical measurements. The problem is rendered all the more difficult by the 
fact thatthe terms *‘ physical fitness” or “efficiency ’”’ are purely relative to the 
examination to which the subject is submitted, since the standards of the exami- 
nation vary according to their purpose. It is true that in some cases objective 
standards have been established, but, generally speaking, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to define physical efficiency. At one time it was hoped that the results 
of such physiological tests as vital (respiratory) capacity used in conjunction 
with anthropometric data might furnish valuable material from which physical 
efficiency might be accurately estimated ; but hopes in that direction have been 
unfulfilled. In the present report attention is, in the first place, devoted to deter- 
mining whether by an appropriate treatment of measurements long familiar to 
physical anthropologists and physicians (measurements of bodily + dimensions 
and of vital capacity) it is possible to obtain a simple and widely applicable method 
of assessing physical condition. Secondly, inquiry is directed towards ascertain- 
ing whether any other less familiar system of measurements, or tests, would serve 
to found a rational and accurate mode of estimating the quality of physique. 
The author has confined herself to a discussion of the respiratory tests for candidates 
used in the Royal Air Force and introduced by Flack : estimation of vital capacity 
by the spirometer, estimation of the breath-holding capacity, and estimation of 
expiratory force. The results obtained from the examination of 706 women 
{115 students at Bedford College ; 241 students at the South-Western Physical 
Training School ; 125 civil servants, viz: 65 typists, 35 clerks, 25 stampers) were 
compared with the particulars of 1,258 candidates for the Royal Air Force. The 
lesser vital capacity shown in women is accounted for by physiological and ana- 
tomical differences between the sexes. The correlation between respiratory tests 
and vital capacity on the one hand and anthropometric data on the other is not 
very clear, and notwithstanding the number of investigations carried out, either 
by the author or, previously, by other investigators, it would appear that no defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn. The relation between the various respiratory 
tests even is not clearly marked. Moreover the different tests present such varying 
results within homogeneous groups of individuals that it is not easy, at least at 
present, to establish a mean normal standard of physical efficiency. 


Industrial Researeh Board. On the Exient and Effects of Variety in Repeti- 
tive Work. Report No. 26. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. rv + 38 pp. 
1s. 6d. 

Mines Department. Report on the Causes of and Circumstances attending the 


Accident which occurred at the Gartshore Colliery, Dumbartonshire, 28 July 1923. 
By Henry WALKER, C.B.E. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 16 pp. 9d. 
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Safety First. How Accidents in and about Mines could have been avoided- 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 11 pp. 1d. 


Miners’ Welfare Fund. Second Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to Allocate the Fund, 1923. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
38 pp. 2s. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Departmental Committee on Distribu- 
tion and Prices of Agricultural Produce. Interim and Final Reports. 1. Milk and 
Milk Products. 110 pp. 2. Fruit and Vegetables. 146 pp. 3. Meat, Poultry and 
Eggs. 185 pp. 4. Cereals, Flour and Bread. 100 pp. 5. Final Report. 43 pp. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 3s. 6d. 


An edition of the recent ‘ Linlithgow ’ report published at a price which makes 
it accessible to the general public. The object of the enquiry of the Departmental 
Committee was to examine into the disparity between the price received by the 
producer, and that paid by the consumer, of agricultural produce. A mass of 
facts and evidence, together with valuable observations on the problems involved 
in the marketing and distribution of foodstuffs. 

Ministry of Labour. Industrial Courts Act, 1919. Report by a Court of Inquiry 
concerning the Wages Position in the Coal Mining Industry. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1924. 18 pp. 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Twelfih Report, being for the Year ended 
31 December 1923. Edinburgh, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 89 pp. 2s. 

Contains brief but valuable summaries of various activities of the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland. An account of land settlement and loan work, together 
with an analysis of steps taken to further agricultural education, forms the bulk 
of this year’s report. 


HUNGARY 


Kereskedelmiigyi Miniszter. Magyar Kir. Kézponti Statisztikai Hivatal. A 
Magyar szent Korono Orszdgainak 1913-1918. Evi. Népmozgalma. Budapest, 
Az Atenaeum Irodalmi és Nyomdai Részvénytarsulat Nyomasa, 1924. wm + 
136 pp. 

Statistics relating to the population in the former Kingdom of Hungary for 
the period 1913-1918, showing the influence of the World War, with historical 
and international comparisons, published by the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce, 
Central Office of Statistics, Bureau of the Census. 


a Magyar Statisztikai Evkényv. Uj Folyam. XXIV, XXV, XXVI; 
1916, 1917, 1918. Budapest, Athenaeum, 1924. x1 + 299 pp. 


Statistical year book for 1916, 1917 and 1918, published by the Hungarian 
Ministry of Commerce, Central Office of Statistics. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw. Verslagen en Mededee- 
lingen van de Directie van den Landbouw. 1924. No. 1. Lisjst van Officiéele personen, 
Instellingen en Vereenigingen op Land- en Tuinbouwgebied. The Hague, Gebrs. J. 
en H. van Langenhuysen, 1924. 157 pp. 1 fl. 


The first of a series of reports and communications prepared by the Nether- 
lands Department of Agriculture and published by the Ministry of the Interior 
and of Agriculture, being a list of agricultural and horticultural institutions and 
societies and their chief officials. 


NORWAY 


Marinens hygieniska Laboratorium. Om giftige dyr I-VI. By Harald ENGELSEN. 
Géteborg, Centraltryckeriet O. Ericson, 1923. 38 pp. 


These publications on “ poisonous animals” issued by the Central Naval 
Laboratory (chief Dr. H. Engelsen) are intended for use on board Norwegian 
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ships. They give information of the origin, prevention and treatment of the 
most common illnesses caused by such animals. 


Om giftfisk og giftige fisk. En kort oversigt. By Harald ENGE.sEn. Reprint 
from Nordisk Hygienisk Tidskrijt 1922. 8 pp. 
A similar manual concerning poisonous fish. 


SWEDEN 

entet. Statistika Centralbyran. Folkmdngden inom Adminis- 
trativa Omraden den 31 December 1923. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1924. 40 pp. 


Statistical report on the population of Sweden for 1923 with a summary in 
French. 


SWITZERLAND 

Conseil Fédéral. Rapport du Conseil Fédéral a l’ Assemblée fédérale sur la gestion 
en 1923. Berne. 872 pp. 

Mention may be made of the chapters dealing with emigration (pp. 117-122), 
public health (pp. 274-293), social insurance (pp. 661-694), agricultural training 
(pp. 696-701), measures for combating unemployment (pp. 795-805), regulations 
regarding labour conditions (pp. 806-809) and social statistics. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Edueation. Health Promotion in a Con- 
tinuation School. By Harriet WEDGwoob. School Health Studies No. 5. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 25 pp. 


Department of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Child Labour and the Work of 
Mothers on Norfolk Truck Farms. Bureau Publication No. 130. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 27 pp. 


Another of the valuable little first-hand surveys of women’s and children’s 
labour on lighter agricultural work (harvesting of fruits and vegetables, hoeing, 
weeding, etc.) made by the Children’s Bureau of the United States, to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn inthese Notes. Thepresent survey covered 895 children 
from 502 families, almost exclusively coloured. Not all were seasonal employees, 
though some were seasonal and many irregular. Apart from the few young 
children who were brought into the field because it was easier to mind them there 
than to leave them at home, most of the children were sent to work because the 
family earnings were insufficient owing to unemployment or other causes. The 
retarding effects upon the children’s education was very noticeable ; the majority 
had only completed the first and second grade or no grade at all, 85 per cent. 
were below the grades they should have reached, and over one-half three or more 
grades behind. There was also a large proportion of non-attendance. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Vocational Rehabilitation of Civilian Disabled held at the Hotel Hamilton, 
Washington, D.C., 4-8 February, 1924. Bulletin No. 93. Civilian Vocational Rehabi- 
litation Series, No. 8. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. x + 162 pp. 


The object of the Conference was the co-ordination of the various systems 
of rehabilitation of disabled civilians developed in the different States as a result 
of the Act of 1920. The Report includes the papers contributed dealing with 
different aspects of the question, suggestions submitted by speakers and the dis- 
cussions which followed, also a list of delegates and visitors attending the Con- 
ference. 


MARYLAND 
Board of Labour and Statisties. Thirty-second Annual Report 1923. Baltimore, 
924. x + 238 pp. 


The report for 1923 shows a marked increase in child labour and in the number 
of women workers, while greater activity by inspectors of the child labour division 
and inspectors of factories employing women is recorded. No serious strike 
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difficulties occurred during the period reviewed. The report includes in condensed 
form the reports of State boards, information relating to the progress of the city 
of Baltimore, the canning industry, school attendance, the activities of the farmers, 
and crops. A large number of statistical tables and a financial statement are also 
included. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Office of the Chief ‘Statistician. Court Decisions on 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, November 1922-February 1924. Subjects other 
than Constitutionality and Coverage. Special Bulletin No. 123. Capitol, Albany, 
N.Y., 1924. 135 pp. 


VIRGINIA 


Department of Agriculture and Immigration. Year Book 1924. Bulletin No. 196. 
Richmond, Superintendent of Public Printing, 1924. 127 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abramowski, Edward. Pisma. Second edition. Warsaw, Zwiazek Polskich 
Stowarzyszen Spozywcéw, 1924. 408 pp. 


The Polish Union of distributive co-operative societies has brought together 
in this volume a number of writings long out of print by the late Edward 
Abramowski, eminent sociologist, psychologist, and promoter of co-operation in 
Poland. The subjects dealt with are ‘‘ the problems of socialism ”’, ** the individual 
elements in sociology ”, and ‘ Socialism and the State ”’. 


Bartuel, C., Rulliére, H., and Réal, Madame Claude. Le travail a travers les 
ages et la nationalisation des mines. Paris, Douin, 1924. vm + 393 pp. 


The first part is a brief history of labour from the slavery of antiquity down 
to modern trade unionism. The second is a plea for the nationalisation of mines. 
The authors submit a plan aiming, they declare, at “‘ setting the house in order 
without upsetting either the inmates or the furniture ’”’. 


Cohen, J. L. Social Insurance Unified and Other Essays. London, P. S. King, 
1924. 157 pp. 


Social insurance has become a question of great importance in British politics. 
Every party is endeavouring to formulate practicable proposals either for the 
amendment or the entire re-casting of existing legislation, in order to afford wider 
and more adequate protection against various emergencies to which the worker’s 
life is subject. Consequently the lack of mature reflection and thorough research 
in this field is now being felt. The author of these essays is indeed quite aware 
of the need for systematic investigation and presses for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission for that purpose. Meanwhile in this book, which consists, 
as he modestly says, of “‘ merely introductory studies ’’, he surveys some of the 
principal aspects of the problem of instituting a comprehensive scheme of social 
insurance in Great Britain. 

In the first essay the aim of social insurance is stated to be to remove the 
instability and insecurity of pecuniary position and constant presence of fear 
which “ constitute the greatest single evil in our society today” The several 
risks to be provided against are enumerated and the methods of protection — 
private saving, public relief, and social insurance — are briefly described and 
contrasted. The second chapter contains sketches and criticisms of the various 
branches of workers’ insurance at present in operation. Some anomalies due to 
the independent origin and difference in principle of the various branches are 
referred to, particular stress being laid on the multiplicity of organisations employed 
to administer the various schemes. The third subject dealt with by the author 
is insurance by industry against unemployment : here he re-states a theme which 
he has already developed in greater detail elsewhere. The next essay, which gives 
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the title to the book, touches briefly on the various methods of unification which 
could be adopted, criticises the administration of workers’ insurance by profit- 
making institutions, and concludes in favour of an increase in the number of 
emergencies covered and the complete fusion of all schemes in a single system 
administered by the existing employment exchange machinery with extended 
functions. 

Three other essays on the cognate subjects of mothers’ pensions, maternity 
insurance, and family insurance are added. The book is completed by an appendix 
outlining three schemes for unification which are at present before the public, 
and by a bibliography. 


Commons, John R. Legal Foundations cf Capitalism. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 394 pp. 


A study of the theory of value as evolved in the decisions of English and 
American Courts and the concepts of leading economists from the time of the 
Physiocrats to the present day. 


Conway, Sir Martin. Palestine and Morocco. Lands of the Overlap. London, 
Edward Arnold and Co., 1923. 293 pp. 


“* Lands of the Overlap ”’ is the title given by Sir Martin Conway to certain 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean where the civilizations of the East and 
West are at present in close contact and where the various elements of the popula- 
tion, differing radically in religion, social habit and occupation, are liable to be 
continually struggling for dominance. Travels in Palestine and Morocco have 
led the author to take the view that in these two countries problems are sufficiently 
similar to be considered together with advantage.. The particular interest of the 
book lies in the chapters relating to the mandated territory of Palestine and the 
influence which is being exercised upon its development by the post-war Zionist 
immigrants. A description is given of various Jewish labour colonies and the 
innumerable experiments which they are making. The author states that the 
abundant initiative shown in these settlements is providing an unrivalled field of 
observation for the student of social conditions. The standard of living and 


wages has been raised and labour conditions are inevitably developing on Western 
lines. 


Costanzo, Giulio. La Mezzadria in Italia. Rome, International Institute of 
Agriculture, 1924. 40 pp. 


This study, which appears also in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the International Review 
of Agricultural Economics published by the International] Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, deals with the history and law of the share-produce system in agriculture. 
It describes that system according to geographical districts in Italy, namely, in 
Tuscany, Umbria, the Marches, Venetia, Lombardy, the Abruzzi region, and 
Calabria, and relates the system to the technical and economic conditions which 
are favourable to it. These conditions may be summed up as including a high 
degree of natural productivity in the soil, the existence of the necessary buildings 
on each share-holding, a reasonable relation between the amount of work to be done 
and the size of the share-holder’s family, a variety of crops and their equalised or 
nearly equalised distribution over the year. 

The study further describes the general tendencies of collective contracts 
recently concluded between agricultural employers’ associations and share-tenants’ 
organisations. An exceptional type to which attention may be drawn is that in 
Emilia, including what is known as the “‘ equalisation share’ (quota perequatrice) . 
If the result of the year’s working on a share-tenancy is either above or below the 
local average, a proportional adjustment can be made, favourable to the employer 
if production is above normal, and to the share-tenant if it is below. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie. Tdtigkeitsbericht 1923. Teplitz-Schénau, 
140 pp. 

Report of the Employers’ Central Industrial Union (Czechoslovakia) for 1923. 

Fontégne, Julien. Avant d’entrer en apprentissage. Nouveaur entreliens sur 
V’orientation professionnelle. Collection “‘ Le livre du métier’’. Paris, Librairie de 
l’enseignement technique, 1924. 213 pp. 
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A second revised edition of Mr. Fontégne’s short studies on vocational guidance. 
The pamphlet is in four parts. The first, specially devoted to children about to 
leave the primary school, comprises a series of lectures for the use of teachers 
during the pupils’ last year of attendance, either at special lessons or in conjunc 
tion with the instruction given in moral science and civics. The second part is 
a collection of monographs on the principal trades, for the use of children or their 
parents. Teachers will find in them helpful suggestions, while the information 
given regarding the aptitudes and requirements for different trades should facili- 
tate vocational selection. The third and fourth parts contain misccllaneous 
information and a number of readings on economic activity in the past and in the 
present day. 

















Foster, W. T. and Catehings, W. Business Conditions and Currency Control, 


1924. 14 pp. 














This valuable offprint from the April 1924 number of the Harvard Business 
Review asks the question, ‘“‘ What is the likelihood that the next upward soar of 
business (in the United States) will develop into a major movemcnt and culminate 
in another depression ?”’ and investigates the’economic movements of the last two 
years as a means of answering it. It shows the extraordinary stability attained 
during the twelve months April 1921—-March 1922 following on the crisis of 1920; 
and describes the incipient boom of the early months of 1923 and how this boom 
was checked with only a slight recession of prices and trade activity. This 
desirable result is attributed to the caution shown by business men inspired by a 
vivid recollection of the 1920 crisis ; to the warnings issued by banks, economists, 
the Department of Commerce and others ; to the advance of the bank rate in February 
and March 1923 ; and to the important open market operations of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, which took money out of circulation when prices tended to rise 
and put it in circulation when prices tended to fall. The authors advance many 
arguments to show that if the official policy of the Federal Reserve Board were to 
keep the price-level stable, the country would be saved from the disastrous social 
consequences resulting from alternate inflation and deflation, and point out that 
there is no guarantee that this will be done so long as the policy of the Board is 
directed only by the present vague principle : “‘ That the time, manner, character 
and volume of open market investments purchased by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
be governed with primary regard to the accommodation of commerce and business, 
and to the effect of such purchases or sales on the general credit situation. ” 


























Girsberger. Hans. Der utopische Sozialismus des X VIII. Jahrhunderts in Frank- 
reich und seine philosophischen und materiellen Grundlagen. Zircher Volkswirts- 
chaftliche Forschungen, No. 1. Zurich, Rascher und Cie. xv + 253 pp. 


















The author considers the utopian socialist theories of the 18th century in France, 
setting forth their philosophic and economic tendencies. In the introduction he 
reviews various earlier utopian systems, beginning with that of Plato. He discusses 
next the principles of utopian socialism gathered from different sources — philo- 
sophy, natural law, mercantilism, physiocracy — from an examination of agrarian 
conditions, the development of manufactures,and the works of the forerunners 
of socialism. He turns then to the chief representatives of utopian socialism in 
the 18th century. In his opinion the essential characteristic of socialism at this 
period is its foundation on a concrete conception of natural law from which 
philosophic and rational arguments are deduced, the ultimate social order 
foreshadowed being rather the outcome of logical sequence than _ historical 
evolution. 


Haas, Dr. Viktor. Das Arbeitsrecht in der Tschechoslowakischen Republik. 
Komotau, Internationaler Metallarbeiterverband, 1923. 24 pp. 2 Czech. crowns. 

Designed for the use of the working classes, this pamphlet traces briefly the 
development of labour legislation in Czechoslovakia, indicating the essential 
features of the labour legislation actually in force. 


Hall, Keppele. Wage Systems. Cleveland, Ohio, Joseph & Feiss Co., 1923. 
24 pp. 
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An address delivered before the Foremen’s Clubs of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in February 1923. Various scientific methods of wage payment are described, 
including that in use in the clothing manufacturing factory of the Joseph and 
Feiss Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hatlak, Dr. J. Uenich. Promyslovad Knihovna Series. Vol. 6. Prague, Ustred- 
niho svazu ceskoslovenskych prumyslniku, 1924. 190 pp. 28 Czech. crowns. 


A detailed exposition of Czechoslovak legislation relating to apprenticeship 
in commerce and the different trades, and to the work of children and young 


persons. 


Henriquet, Maurice. La Campine Industrielle. Second edition. Brussels, 
Editions de “ l’Echo de la Bourse ’’. 342 pp., maps. 10 frs. 


Chapters X and XI (pp. 250-284) deal with the problems of the labour supply 
in industry, the development of industrial towns and the agricultural question. 


Hobhouse, L. T. Social Development. Its Nature and Conditions. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1924. 384 pp. 


The last of a series of four volumes designed as a connected analysis of the nature 
of human society, this book deals with the actual conditions underlying the life 
of societies and their bearing on the fulfilment of rational purpose. First among 
the many difficulties attending a clear presentation of such a vast subject is a 
successful discrimination of the generic elements of social development and the 
correlation between certain broad groups of facts. The author traces briefly, 
first among primitive peoples, then in ancient and in modern civilisation, the 
evolution of society, which he defines as the tissue of human relations out of which 
arise durable structures. The conditions of social development. which he then 
examines, are fourfold and are considered under the following heads: environ- 
mental, biological, psychological, and sociological. Professor Hobhouse compares 
the development of thought as expressed in ethics and religion with that of social 
organisation, and concludes that, although social development is a union or co- 
ordination of partial developments not always according with the ethical ideal, 
yet in its completeness it coincides with ethical development. Social progress 
must therefore depend ultimately on the intelligent co-operation of the wills of 
men directed to the achievement of the ethical ideal. ‘“ Social development is a 
phase in the cosmic process of the development of mind under conditions which 
it can never abolish, but can and gradually does subdue to its own ends.” 


Hodgkin, Henry T. China in the Family of Nations. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1923. 267 pp. 


The author outlines the history of China’s intercourse with other nations and 
reviews the past and present political, social, and industrial conditions in that 
country, endeavouring by an analysis of the various forces at work to estimate 
the outcome of recent changes in these spheres. 

As secretary of the National Christian Council of China, a resident and a 
traveller in the Far East, he is able to throw an interesting light on the mental and 
spiritual aspects of China’s evolution, the effects of Western influence, and the 
reforms essential to her future development. In a chapter devoted to the indus- 
trialisation of China he describes her ancient social and industrial structure, the 
predominant place of the family in Chinese life, the system of guilds or co-operative 
associations, labour conditions in agriculture and the smaller industries under the 
patriarchal family system, and in modern large-scale undertakings where Western 
industrial methods have been introduced. The spread of new ideas and the improve- 
ments achieved in certain directions are rapidly reviewed, attention being drawn to 
some unsatisfactory features of the existing system, particularly the long working 
hours of women and children. Finally, the author pleads for a greater measure 
of insight into Chinese life and thought, and for “fair play” on the part of 
Western nations in their dealings with China ; he looks to the work of the League 
of Nations to further the cause of her progress. A short bibliography completes 
the volume. 


, 
Illustration économique et financiére. Special number : La Tchécoslovaquie. 
Paris, 1923. 132 pp. 5 frs. 
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This special number of the review Illustration économique et financiére dealing 
with Czechoslovakia includes an article by Mr. Habrman on “ the tasks of social 
policy ”’, and one by Mr. Viskovsky on agrarian reform in that country. 


Jahresbericht der Grosseinkaufs-Gesellschaft Deutscher Konsumvereine mit be- 
schrdnkter Haftung tiber das Geschdftsjahr 1923. Hamburg, 1924. 49 pp. 


Annual report of the German wholesale society of distributive co-operative 
societies, 1923. 


Jaurés, Jean. Histoire socialiste de la Révolution francaise. Revised by 
A. Mathiez. Vol. VII. La Montagne. Paris, Librairie de !Humanité, 1924. 540 pp. 
illustr. 


Volumes I to VI of this work were analysed in the following numbers of the 
Review: September 1922, February-March and August 1923, and May 1924. 
The seventh volume contains nine chapters devoted respectively to the exaspera- 
tion caused by the high cost of living, the defeats in Belgium, the Vendée, the 
betrayal of Dumouriez, the struggle between the Montagne and the Gironde, 
the strife between the factions in the Departments, the last phase of the opposi- 
tion to the Gironde, the revolution of 31 May to 2 June 1793, and the reasons for 
the fall of the Gironde. 


Kotek, Dr. Joseph. Prehled Rozhodnuti Nejvyssiho Sprdvniho Soudu ve vecech 
Zavodnich Vyboru. Publications of the Social Institute, No. 8. Prague, Socialni 
Ustav Ceskoslovenské republiky, 1924. 181 pp. 


A detailed analysis of the Act of 12 August 1921 on works councils and the 
Decree of 29 December 1921 containing provisions for its application. The text 
of both these measures is given, and an index facilitates reference. 


Laurent, Raymond. Manuel politique et social. Le programme des républicains 
démocrates. Paris, Editions Spes, 1924. 266 pp. 7 frs. 50. 


In this volume may be mentioned chapter VIII, headed ‘“‘ The League of Nations ; 
what it is; what it should be,” and the second part, devoted entirely to social 
questions such as the progress of social legislation, the trade union movement, the 
distributive and productive co-operative movement, the co-operation of capital 
and labour in the organisation of production, workers’ representation, apprentice- 
ship and vocational training, organisation and activities in rural districts, demo- 
cratic and social education. A short bibliography is devoted to each of these ques- 
tions. A few pages deal with the International Labour Organisation. 


Massignon, L. Annuaire du monde musulman, statistique, historique, social et 
économique. Premiére année (1923). Preface by A. Le CHATELIER. Paris, Ernest 
Leroux, 1924. 356 pp. 30 frs. 


The first issue of a year book intended as a work of reference on the relations 
between Mohammedan and other countries, and questions of interest to Moslems 
in al] parts of the world. The first thirty pages are a chronological summary of 
important events in the history of Islam, particularly during the period 1921-1922. 
The bulk of the volume consists in a series of statistical notes relating to countries 
where Mohammedan influence plays a more or less important part. 


Meisner, Dr. Emil. Dan z Prijmce ze mzdy Delnické. ‘* Socialni Prace ’”’ Edition, 
No. 2. Prague, Csl. Obec delnicka, 1924. 26 pp. 2 Czech. crowns. 


The mechanism of the Czechoslovak legislation relating to the taxation of 
wages is clearly described. 


Nahoum, Jules. The Key to National Prosperity. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1923. 381 pp. 


The object of this book is to convey to the reader, particularly the business man, 
the importance of foreign commerce to the United States and its vital relation to 
everyday economic life. It deals more with the general aspects of the question 
than with the technical routine of imports and exports. 
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National Industrial Conference Board. Legal Restrictions on Hours of Work 
in the United States. A Reference Manual. Research Report No. 68. New York ,. 


1924. 125 pp. 


This report presents a very complete review of existing legislation to restrict 
hours of work in the United States. The survey is purely objective and no attempt 
is made to discuss the origin of this legislation or its economic and social effects. 
The first part deals generally with the maximum hours for men, women and 
children, night work and rest periods, enforcement, and the important question of 
constitutionality. The second part is a systematic analysis by States of hours 
legislation, giving in tabular form the daily and weekly hours of work allowed for 
particular industries, overtime permission, the hours between which night 
work is prohibited, and the provisions relating to Sunday work, holidays, lunch 
and rest periods. The questions of enforcement and penalties for non-compliance 
are dealt with in footnotes. 

The report is the result of an investigation conducted by the Board’s research 
staff. As a study of hours legislation in the United States and as a work of 
reference it should prove to be of the highest utility. 


—-— The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Research Report No. 67. 
New York, 1924. 103 pp. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations was set up in 1920 at a period of 
acute industrial unrest. It was designed to be a means of protecting the public 
interest as against private interests and of securing continuous efficient production 
in certain industries considered essential to the public welfare. It was empowered 
to fix wages, hours and working conditions, to modify private contracts covering 
these questions and, where necessary, to regulate or assume charge of production 
in certain industries declared to be of public interest. The Court has been opposed 
on-the grounds that it intervened unnecessarily, with the effect that individuals 
were deprived of property rights and freedom of contract, and that interstate 
commerce was thus unduly burdened. On this account the power of the Court 
to fix wages was denied by the Supreme Court of the United States in a recent test 
case.. The present report describes the economic, theoretical, and political back- 


ground of the Court, investigates its legal basis, gives an account of its experience 
and work, and discusses the numerous problems involved in the question of how 
best to reconcile public and sectional interests, with special reference to the methods 
adopted by the Kansas Court. 


—— Wages, Hvurs and Employment in American Manufacturing Industries 
July 1914—January 1924. Research Report No. 69. New York, 1924. va + 
104 pp. 

The report is the result of an investigation conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. It lays special emphasis on the movement of hourly and 
weekly earnings during the last half of 1923 in relation to the highest point of 
industrial activity in 1920, and to the pre-war period. Data, tables and charts 
are presented to show trends in wages from June 1920 to the end of January 1924 
as compared with the base figures for July 1914, a month chosen as reflecting 
American industries under normal pre-war conditions. In addition to wages, 
composite and classified data for hours and employment in all the industries 
covered by the report are traced and tables are given which show the total employ- 
ment and average week per wage earner for the plants in each industry furnishing 
data. The investigation covered 1,678 manufacturing plants in the following 
industries : foundry and machine-shop products, the manufacture of automobiles, 
agricultural implements, electrical apparatus,iron and steel, cotton, wool, silk, 
hosiery and knitted goods, rubber, leather tanning and finishing, boots and shoes, 
meat packing, chemical manufacturing, paint and varnish, paper, printing and 
publishing, lumber manufacturing and mill work, furniture manufacturing. 

The largest number of wage earners employed by these plants in any one month 
during the period dealt with was 697,965 in June 1920, equivalent to 16 per cent. 
of the total number of wage earners reported in the 1919 census of manufactures 
of the United States. The investigation deals with “ wage earners” only, a 
term which excludes executives, office and clerical .taff, foremen, and others paid 
on a salary basis. 
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National Society of Painters. White Lead and its Suppression for Interior 
Painting. Manchester, 1924. 18 pp. 
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Nieoloff, Dim. Mejdounarodna Organizatzia na Trouda. Preface by Mr. Kiril 
‘G. Poporr. Sofia, ‘“‘ Hemus ”, 1924. 144 pp. 40 leva. 


Mr. Nicoloff’s book is the first detailed work by a Bulgarian on the International 
Labour Organisation. The first part is historical ; after tracing the various phases 
of the international movement for labour protection from its origin to 1918, the 
author shows how this movement led gradually to the institution of a permanent 
organisation. A series of chapters follows which enables the general reader to 
form a clear idea of the International Labour Organisation, its aims, programme, 
finances, activities, and the decisions taken at the Intern:itional Labour Conferences. 
The International Labour Organisation, Mr. Nicoloff concludes, is destined to play 
a prominent part in an organisation of production in harmony with the social 
evolution of the workers. Its progress is bound up with that of the working 
classes, and, if Bulgaria wishes to attain a strong position in the international social 
sphere, her chances of success lie in closely following the efforts of this institution. 


Powell, Arthur E. The Deadlock in Finance. London, Cecil Palmer, 1924 
252 pp. 


An attempt to interpret the economic and social theories first enunciated by 
Major Douglas in Economic Democracy and Credit Power and Democracy, 
and now being carried on as the editorial policy of the New Age. Major Powell’s 
intention is to present the broad lines of the theory to the general reader rather 
than to elucidate the economic basis on which these theories are founded. 


Prélot, Mareel. La représentation professionnelle dans I Allemagne contempo- 
raine. Preface by Mr. Eugéne Dutnorr. Paris, Edition Spes, 1924. xv + 172 pp. 
20 frs. 


Mr. Prélot describes and comments on the attempts made in Germany since 
the war to establish industrial representation in the form of an economic parlia- 
ment. Considering the problem from the historical standpoint, he reviews in the 
first part of his book the circumstances which led to the creation of a provisional 
National Economic Council in Germany. He emphasises the fact that the intro- 
duction of an electoral] system based on industrial representation was advocated 
especially by the extreme right wing of the Conservative Party and the extreme 
left wing of the Communist Party. He points out, moreover, that the provisional 
character of the National Economic Council set up in 1920, and still acting, pre- 
cludes any accurate estimate of what a permanent institution of this nature 
might accomplish. 

The second part of the book describes the work achieved by the National Eco- 
nomic Council : it has formulated the technique of economic parliamentary govern- 
ment, introduced a distribution of seats ensuring a happy equilibrium of forces, 
promoted the conversion of industrial representation into trade union represen- 
tation, thereby relegating to a secondary place the doctrine of a hierarchy of 
councils. The terms of Article 165 of the German Constitution are obscure and 
instituted industrial representation on narrow lines; the author concludes, “ but 
its application, though limited, suggests much if it realises little.” The text of 
Article 165 and of the Order of 4 May 1920 concerning the provisional National 
Economic Council is given in the appendices, and a bibliography of German works 
on the subject complete the volume. 


Prvoni Rocenka Masarykovy Akademie Pyace. Prague, Masarykova Akademie 
Prace, 1924. 168 pp. 


Report on the foundation of the Masaryk Labour Academy and its activities 
during the period 1920-1923. This institution is chiefly concerned with technical 
questions. It comprises six sections, seven institutes and seventeen committees ; 
among these various bodies may be mentioned the Psycho-technical Institute, 
the Technical and Industrial Institute, the Institute for Emigration and Coloni- 
sation, the Committee on Standardisation, and the Committee on the Populari- 
sation of Education. 
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Rathbone, Eleanor F. The Disinherited Family. A Plea for the Endowment of 
the Family. London, Edward Arnold, 1924. xm + 324 pp. 


Among the objects of this book are, first, the subjection of the present wage 
system to a thorough examination from the point of view particularly of the wel- 
fare of the families of the wage earners, and, second, the proposal of alternative 
methods of providing for the family. As is shown, the doctrine of the living wage 
is generally considered in relation to a family of average size, but, even if such a 
wage were paid uniformly to all workers of a given grade, evidently many of those 
with families smaller than the average would have a surplus, while many of those 
with larger families would suffer privation. In fact, the wages of a large propor- 
tion of workers are not adequate to maintain a family of average size, and it is 
claimed that the chief cause of poverty, with its harmful consequences on the health 
and efficiency of the next generation of workers, is “‘ the failure of the wage system 
to adapt itself to the needs of the variously sized households actually dependent, 
on the wage earner ’”’. 

As a solution of the difficulty it is suggested that, instead of the present system 
the amount of the national dividend available for the workers and their families 
should be distributed in relation to need by the adoption of a system of family 
allowances. The proposals made on these lines in Australia are examined, the 
experiences gained from the application of the system in France are outlined and 
discussed, and notes are added on the experiments made in certain other countries. 

Some of the opponents of the system of family allowances contend that it might 
cause over-population or lead to an increase in the size of the families of the lowest 
grades of wage earners. Others fear that a weakening of parental responsibility 
would result. The workers may be afraid that it might lead to a lowering of wages, 
while the employers may not favour the system on account of the danger that it 
might cause an increase in the burden on industry. Miss Rathbone deals with 
each of these objections in turn, and endeavours to show that the fears are often 
groundless or are outweighed by compensating advantages. 

Outlines are given of the conditions of practicable schemes, whether organised 


separately by industries or occupations, or on national lines. Administrative « 


methods are discussed and the financial aspects of direct provision by the state 
examined. 


Sekiguchi, T. and Asari, Z. The International Labour Office and Japan. Tokyo, 
Asahi Shimbun, 1924. 


The first work of its kind published in Japanese, this volume contains a series 
of articles on the International Labour Office by Mr. T. Sekiguchi and Mr. Z. Asari 
which appeared in the newspaper Asahi Shimbun and were brought together in 
book form on the occasion of the nomination, according to the new method, of 
the Japanese workers’ delegate to the sixth session of the International Labour 
Conference. The stenographic records of addresses delivered by Mr. Sekiguchi 
and Mr. Asari at a meeting held in Osaka, 3 March 1924, are also included. An 
introduction by Dr. Yoshino, editorial adviser of the Asahi Shimbun and a former 
professor of political history in the University of Tokyo, is followed by eleven 
articles headed: 1 “The importance of the selection of the workers’ delegate” ; 
2 “The agricultural labour conference and the tenant farmers”; 3 “ Self- 
denial of the Government chosen delegate”; 4 “The delay in the ratification 
of the International Labour Conventions ”, by Mr. T. Sekiguchi; 5 “ Japan and 
the International Labour Conference”’; 6 “ The future labour delegate”, by 
Mr. Z. Asari; 7 “* The amendment of the Factory Act and the International 
Labour Conventions’’; 8 “ The right of the labour organisations”; 9 “ The 
victory of the labour organisations’, by Mr. T. Sekiguchi; 10 “ History of the 
establishment of the International Labour Organisation ’”’; 11 “ Efforts towards 
the establishment of social justice”, by Mr. Z. Asari. 

To these are added information covering some 260 pages on the following sub- 
jects : the provisions of the Labour Part of the Peace Treaty, the agenda of the 
sessions of the International Labour Conference, the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, measures taken by Japan and by other countries in regard to the deci- 
sions of the International Labour Conference, a comparison of the original Factory 
Act, the amended Factory Act, and the corresponding International Labour 
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Conventions, measures taken by the Japanese Government regarding the selec- 
tion of the workers’ delegate to successive sessions of the International Conference, 
and, finally, the protest raised regarding the credentials of the Japanese workers’ 
delegate and the decision of the International Labour Conference thereon. 
The appendices contain the text of a letter addressed by Messrs. Jouhaux, 
Mertens, and Oudegeest to the organised workers of Japan, and the message of 
the Director of the International Labour Office to the Japanese press at the time 
of the establishment of the Tokyo Office. 



















Svenska Arbetsgifvareforeningen. Sfyrelse- och revisionsberdttelser for ar 1923. 
Stockholm, 1924. 66 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Swedish Employers’ Federation in 1923. 

















Truechy, Henri. Cours d’économie politique. Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie 
des sciences morales et politiques (Prix Le Dissez de Penanrum, 1922). Second 
: edition revised and brought up to date. Vols. I and II. Paris, Librairie de la Société 
du recueil Sirey, 1923. xvi + 492 pp., and 464 pp. 








Revised edition of a treatise on political economy, first published in 1919, 
which was awarded the Le Dissez de Penanrum prize (1922) by the French Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. The werk is in seven parts, devoted respectively 
to general elements, the organisation of production, money, credit and prices, 
international economic relations, distribution of wealth, public finance, and social 
' questions. In the last part (pp. 319-457) the author discusses working class move- 
ments, trade unionism, strikes, state control of labour conditions, the movement 
towards international labour legislation, social insurance, and the agricultural 
question. 














Urazova pojistovna delnicka pro Moravu a Slezsko v Brne. Zprdva o cinnosti 
za spravni rok 1922. Brno, 1923. 34 pp. 





Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Fund for Moravia and Silesia, 1922 ; 
also published in German. 






Ustredni Svaz Ceskoslovenskych Prumyslniku v Roce 1923. Prague, Ustredni 
svaz Ceskoslovenskych Prumysiniku, 1924. 95 pp. 





Report of the Czechoslovak Manufacturers’ National Association for 1923. 
The participation of the Federation in the work of the International Labour 
Organisation is considered. Particulars of the various industries covered by the 
Federation, a general plan of the central organisation and its different sections, 
and information on the economic, financial, commercial and social position in 
Czechoslovakia during 1923 are included. 

The report is also published in German under the title Der Zentralverband der 
cechoslovakischen Industriellen im Jahre 1923. 












Wilbling, P. Das Arbeitsnachweisgesetz vom 13. Juli 1922 mit Erlduterungen 
und den Ausfithrungsbestimmungen. Stuttgart, J. Hess, 1923. vim + 183 pp. 






Commentary on the German Act of 13 July 1922 relating to employment 
agencies and on the regulations concerning its application. The author assisted 
in drawing up the text of the Act and has already published a manual on the pro- 
vision of work for the unemployed entitled Handbuch des Arbeitsnachweises. 
The first part of the work now under consideration sets forth the principles of the 
legislation enacted ; the commentary which follows is specially designed for the 
use of the personnel and the directing staff of public and private employment agen- 
cies and vocational counsellors. 

















Young Women’s Christian Association of China (The). First National Con- 
vention, Hangchow, 19-25 October 1923. Shanghai. xiv + 48 pp. 










This report is also published in Chinese. 
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